


THE YELIOW RIVER. 


Some say the Yellow River 
Rises and flows 

Across the breast of China, 
That the color of the water 

Is caused by loess 

And mud deposits 

Drifting on the river shallows. 
















But I say 

The Yellow River 

Is the rising tide 

Of yellow men 

That sweeps throughout 
All China, 

Mongolia, Manchuria, Kansu, 
Splashing and foaming 

On the shores of other countries. 






It is a Yellow River. 
The yellow is a reflection 

Of the sun 

That shines upon the people, 
Though sometimes 

It is due to the gold 

That lies within the man. 
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“With bared blade 1 leaped at him,” 
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The Dragoman’s 
Slave Girl 


By OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


A fascinating stor of Hamed the Attar, which has all the glamor 
of the “Arabian Nights” 


effend7, that there are roses of many 
kinds. They grow in many lands, and 
many are the gardeners. But there is only 
one beauty of the rose—of the white rose 
or the red, the pink rose or the yellow. 
That beauty comes from Allah Almighty, 


T IS written and it has been said, 


and when once we have seen and smelt 
one beautiful and exquisite rose, then in- 
deed have we sampled that perfect bliss 
which awaits all true believers in Paradise. 

Like a flower from the very Gardens of 
the Blessed was Selma, Rose of Mosul. 
When the great Weaver of Destinies 
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crossed the threads of her life and mine, 
we were plunged together into a strange 
and wondrous adventure which came near 
to severing both, yet for a time they were 
entwined, each with the other. Then, in- 
deed, did I sample that bliss which is re- 
served for the faithful in the Gardens of 
Allah. 


You would hear the story? Tale-tell- 
ing, effendi, parches the throat. Yet if 
you would listen, here is the coffee shop 
of Silat, who brews the best ahhwi helwh 
to be found in the Holy City, and who 
learned his art from the great Hashim, 
father of coftee brewers in no less a place 
than Estambul. 
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Let us take this cushioned diwan. Here 
we have both comfort and privacy. 


Ho, Silat! Two narghiles, scented with 
your best rose attar and packed with gold- 
en Suryani leaf. And brew for us coffee, 
bitter as love's first estrangement, black as 
the throne of Shaitan the Damned, and 
hot as the molten lava that boils in the 
innermost lake of Laza. 

Give ear, effend/, and I will unfold for 
you this wondrous adventure which be- 
fell me in the days of my youth. 

Looking upon this bent and aged form 
and this white beard, you can scarce pic- 
ture Hamed the Dragoman of those days. 
For then I was straight and strong as a 
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young cedar of Lebanon, with hair of 
midnight blackness and features that were 
not accounted unhandsome. Nor feared 
I man nor jinni. 

I have related to you, effend7, my ad- 
venture with Mariam, Oracle of Ishtar, 
which left me with an empty heart and 
the opulence of a merchant prince. Hop- 
ing to find solace and forgetfulness in 
the curious scenes which other lands 
might afford, I decided to travel and see 
the world. I accordingly converted my 
wealth into gold and set out. 


| Sse more than a year I wandered, vis- 
iting the great cities of far Cathay and 
distant Hind, and spending with prodi- 
gal abandon. But there came a bleak 
dawn when I awoke in Singapore after a 
night spent in drinking the fiery liquors 
of the Ferrzngeh and watching the con- 
tortions of brown-skinned nautch girls. I 
found myself with a head that seemed as 
big as the Taj Mahal, and a purse that 
had shrunk alarmingly. I accordingly 
abandoned my intention to travel home 
overland, and took ship for Basra. From 
there I journeyed up the Tigris to Bag- 
dad, and thence to Mosul. 


Having crossed the stone bridge and 
the bridge of boats, I spent the morning 
wandering among the ruins of the buried 
city of Nineveh. Then I visited the grave 
of Jonah, on whom be peace, who was 
once rescued from the belly of a fish by 
Almighty Allah. 

After I had viewed these wonders, I 
went to pray in the Great Mosque at the 
call of the ezam. Then, being hot and 
thirsty, I sought an airy coffee booth over- 
Jooking the sozé. 

My former great fortune, I found, had 
been reduced to a mere hundred dznars. 
It would be difficult to find employment 
as a dragoman, nor would it be lucrative, 
as few travelers of wealth were visiting 
the city at that time because of the oppres- 


sions and indignities heaped upon them 
by the new Governor, Mohammed Pasha, 
known as Keritli Oglu, the Cretan’s son, 
whose cruel misdeeds had maade him no- 
torious throughout all Islam. Indeed it 
seemed to me that there were at least two 
dragomans for every traveler. 


I had once been an at¢tar, however, and 
with a hundred dinars might open a small 
drug and perfume shop, and at least man- 
age to exist. This I resolved to do. 


As I sat there sipping my coffee, puff- 
ing at my shisha, and gazing abstractedly 
across the market square, I noticed that a 
great number of people were entering the 
stall of a rug merchant opposite me, but 
though more went in than the stall could 
possibly have held, none came out. 


Puzzled, I paid my host, and crossing 
the square, was surprized to see the place 
evidently deserted. But a tall, night-black 
Nubian eunuch had gone in just as I 
came up, and in a moment I heard a 
voice say: 

“You have the word?” 

“Ayewah.” 


“Give it me.” 

“Zemzem.” 

“Pater: 

There was the sound of a latch, foot- 
steps, and a door opening and closing. 
Then the merchant stepped from behind 
one of the rugs hanging in the back of 
the booth. 

“Salam alek’,’”’ he greeted. 

“Was salam,” I replied, stepping into 
the stall. 

He drew the rug aside, and I went on 
into a tiny back room. 

“You have the word?” he asked me. 

“Ayewah,”’ 1 replied, remembering 
what I had heard. 

“Give it me.” 

“ZLemzem.” 

He pulled a tasseled cord, whereupon 
a curtain drew back disclosing a con- 
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cealed door. Then a latch clicked, and the 
door swung open. 


As soon as I stepped through that door 
I saw that I was in a slave mart. It seems 
that the British, the French and the Rus- 
sians, all of whom had consulates in 
Mosul, frowned on the slave traffic. But 
so long as it was conducted behind locked 
doors through which none might enter 
without the secret word, it was impos- 
sible for them to take official cognizance 
of it. 

I found myself in a walled enclosure, 
nearly filled with prospective buyers. 
They faced a great, flat-nosed, red-beard- 
ed fellow standing on an auction block. 
behind which was a door that opened in 
a small building at the far end of the lot. 


Ko some time I stood there idly look- 
ing on, while he auctioned off girls 
and women, tall and short, young and 
old, fat and thin, willing and unwilling. 
There were slant-eyed, golden-skinned 
girls from Cathay, supple, brown-skinned 
nautch-girls from Hind, Nubian maids 
and matrons whose bodies were like pol- 
ished ebony, and Abyssinians of the color 
of coffee. Then came the Circassians, 
Armenians, Persians, Nestorians and 
Yezidees, some quite good to look upon, 
and others distinctly ugly. But none in- 
terested me. 

I turned to go, when suddenly I heard 
a chorus of “Oh’s!” and “Ah’s!’”’ from 
the entire assembly. Looking back toward 
the auction block, I was smitten with ad- 
miration for the witching vision of fem- 
inine loveliness that stood thereon. Then, 
scarcely knowing what impelled me to do 
so, I elbowed and jostled my way to a 
position just in front of the platform and 
stood there like the others, gaping up at 
the wondrous frail creature who, standing 
there beside her auctioneer, was as a ga- 
zelle beside an overgrown wart-hog. Nor 


had Almighty Allah ever before vouch- 


safed me the privilege of beholding such 
grace and beauty. 


Her eyes were large and brown, and 
their sleepy lids and lashes were kohled 
with Babylonian witchery. Her mouth 
was like the red seal of Suleiman Baal- 
shem, Lord of the Name, on whom be 
peace, and her smile revealed teeth that 
were matched pearls. The rondure of her 
firm young breasts, strutting from her 
white bosom beneath the glittering, bead- 
ed shields, was as that of twin pome- 
gtanates. And her slender waist swayed 
with the grace of a branchlet of basil, 
above her rounded hips. 

The flat-nosed auctioneer stooped for 
a moment for a few words with a well- 
dressed dignified graybeard who was 
evidently the owner of the little beauty. 
Then he straightened, and after clumsily 
describing the charms of her whose 
beauty defied description, stated that her 
master had stipulated that she should not 
be sold to any one against her will, but 
that if sold at all she would be accorded 
the right to choose who would be her new 
master from among those who would bid 
for her. Then he called for bids. 

With but a hundred dinars in my 
purse, I knew it was useless for me to bid, 
for this girl would undoubtedly bring 
thousands. Yet so smitten was I with her 
loveliness that had I, at that moment, the 
vast wealth of Haroun al Rashid, I would 
gladly have bidden it all. 

Over at my left a voice bid fifty dznars. 
I saw it was the huge black eunuch who 
had preceded me into the mart. It was a 
ridiculously low offer for the little beauty, 
whose rich clothing and jewels alone were 
worth twenty times the amount. But to 
my surprize not another voice was raised 
to increase it. 

The girl glanced out over the sea of 
faces expectantly. Then her eyes found 
mine—clung for a moment—and in them 
was a look of appeal. 
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“Sixty dinars,” I said. 

A beetle-browed camel-driver who 
stood next me, nudged me with his elbow. 

‘Bid no more if you value your life, O 
stranger,” he said. ‘““You are competing 
with the eunuch of Mohammed Pasha.” 

Glancing about, I saw that several 
others were staring at me as if astounded 
at my temerity. 

“Seventy dinars,’ said the eunuch, 
scowling at me. Then I felt the point of 
a dagger against my ribs. ‘Raise the bid, 
O dog of a Badawi,” a voice grated in my 
ear, ‘and you die.” 

Again those lustrous brown eyes looked 
at me with a world of appeal in their 
glance. Suddenly I seized the wrist that 
held the dagger, swung it around in 
front of me, and twisted. The weapon 
clattered to the pavement, and I was glar- 
ing into the eyes of a villainous-looking 
Turk with a red tarbush and bag trousers. 
He grabbed for the dagger with his free 
hand, but I stepped on his fingers, so that 
he howled with pain. Then I flung him 
from me, along the length of the plat- 
form. He fell at the feet of the Nubian 
eunuch as I bid: 

“Eighty dinars.” 

Half turning, I saw several more red 
tarbushes moving toward me through the 
packed crowd, and once I caught the glint 
of naked steel. I elbowed my way around 
the side of the platform so that I stood 
near the old man who seemed to be the 
girl’s owner, with my back against the 
wall. Then I loosed my simitar in the 
scabbard. 

The eunuch, who had evidently been 
waiting for the Turks to reach me, bid: 

“Ninety dznars.” 

I whipped out my simitar and the far- 
bushes paused. A jambiyah hissed past 
my ear, snapping its point on the wall be- 
hind me before it clanked to the flag- 
stones. 

The Nubian frowned fiercely, rolling 


his eyes in my direction so that the whites 
gleamed against the black of his ebony 
skin. 

I turned to the old man who was the 
girl’s master. 

“T have but a hundred dsnars,” 1 whis- 
pered. 

“Then bid, in the name of Allah, and 
save her from worse than death,” he re- 
plied. ‘Remember, the girl will choose 
her master.” 

“One hundred dinars,’’ I shouted, and 
the Turks moved closer, while blades 
gleamed menacingly, hemming me in. 

“One hundred fifty dinars,” roared the 
eunuch. 

“T would bid more, but I have it not,” 
I called up to the auctioneer. 

There was a look of triumph in the 
eyes of the Nubian. The ring of tar- 
bushes around me began to move away. 

The auctioneer shouted to the crowd, 
enumerating the charms of the girl, which 
were plain to any but a blind man. 

“Two hundred dinars,” he cried. 
“Who will pay two hundred dinars for 
this Aourt from Paradise? Why, her 
clothes, alone, are worth a thousand. One 
hundred seventy-five. Who bids one 
hundred seventy-five? Well then, sold to 
Mansur, chief eunuch of His Excellency, 
the Pasha, for 

“One moment.” The girl interrupted 
him with a voice as sweet and clear as the 
tinkle of a silver bell. “It was stipulated 
that I might choose my own master. I 
choose the young Badawi who has bidden 
his all—one hundred dinars.” 

“But you can not choose this pauper 








when His Excellency’s servant has 
bid = 

“I choose the Badawi,” persisted the 
girl. 


“IT will pay you baksheesh on the hun- 
dred and fifty,” said the old man, sotto 
voce. “Make the sale quickly!” 

“Sold to the young Badawi for one 
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hundred dznars, shouted Flat-Nose hur- 
riedly, mindful of his extra commission. 


While the girl was stepping down from 
the platform I tossed my purse to the 
graybeard, who promptly handed fifteen 
dinars to the auctioneer. The tarbushes 
were closing in again, and there was no 
mistaking their purpose. 

The girl came up beside me. She had 
resumed her black street garments and 
donned her yashmak, over which her 
frightened eyes looked up at me. 


“Master, we must get to the street 
quickly,” she said, “for if the eunuch 
gives the word you will be cut down with- 
out mercy. I know a way through the 
house behind us. Follow me.” 

But she had scarcely finished speaking 
ere the Nubian shouted, and a half-dozen 
of the Pasha’s cutthroats, who had only 
been awaiting the word, sprang at me 
with bared blades. 


Z 


AN THE first of the Pasha’s ruffians as- 
sailed me, I whipped out my simitar 
and made as if I would lay his head open. 
But when he raised his blade to parry, I 
changed the direction of my stroke, and 
dealt him a leg-cut that laid him low. 

To my surprize, the graybeard to whom 
I had handed my purse drew his simitar 
and came on guard beside me as the 
others rushed up. With the girl behind 
us, we slowly backed toward the door- 
way, the old fellow at my side cutting 
and parrying with a skill that amazed me. 

The crowd was in an uproar that all 
but drowned the noise of our clashing 
blades. Taunts and insults were hurled 
by the bolder of the onlookers at the 
Pasha’s eunuch and his soldiery. Then 
suddenly, a tall Badawin sheik leaped to 
the platform, and with a push sent the 
flat-nose plunging into the crowd that 
milled below. 


“T bear witness,” he roared in a voice 
that thundered above the tumult, “‘that 
this 1s foul injustice. How long, O men 
of Mosul, will we stand idly by to see true 
believers robbed and murdered by the 
Pasha and his wolves?” 

For a moment all voices were stilled. 
Then there were cries of: “Down with 
the Pasha!” ‘‘Down with the Cretan’s son 
and his wolves!” Blades were drawn and 
brandished, and the mob which had stood 
idly by for the sole reason that it lacked 
a leader, was now ready to fly at our 
attackers. 

Seeing the way things were going, 
Mansur the eunuch quickly called off his 
scoundrels, who picked up the man I had 
wounded and laying him at the feet of 
the castrado formed a semicircle in front 
of him. 

But now the leader who had come so 
suddenly to our rescue, again demon- 
strated his ability to sway the mob, which, 
numbering well over a hundred, was 
ready to make short work of our perse- 


cutors. Flinging his hands aloft, he 
cried: 
“Hold! Enough! We seek justice, 


nothing more.” 

Then, as the mob paused, he turned to 
the eunuch: 

“I have a question to propound, O 
Mansur,” he said. ‘Tell me, was this 
damsel lawfully purchased by the young 
Badawi, or was she not?” 

“She was not, O Tafas,”” growled the 
eunuch. “He bid but a hundred dinars, 
while I i 

The Arab interrupted him: 

“Tt was stipulated that she might 
choose her master, and she has done so. 
All is fair and according to law. How- 
ever, it seems that you are like a walnut— 
must be cracked in order to be of use. 
Ho, men of Islam * 

A menacing roar from the crowd 
drowned his voice for a moment. 
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Seeing the way things were going, and 
realizing the peril in which he stood, 
Mansur quickly changed his tone. 

“It may be that the sale was lawful,” 
he admitted. 

“You will bear witness?” asked Tafas. 

“I bear witness that the sale was law- 
ful,” said the thoroughly cowed eunuch. 

The Arab turned to where we stood— 
the old man, the girl, and I. 

“Depart in peace,” he said. 

“May Allah requite you,” I replied, 
and we turned and walked through the 
doorway, down a long, dimly lighted 
hallway, and into the street beyond. Here 
we all paused, I in considerable bewilder- 
ment. 

“Lead on to your house quickly, Mas- 
ter,” said the girl. “I will follow.” 

‘But I have no house,” I replied. “I 
am a stranger, sojourning in Mosul.” 

“You have a tent, then? A camel or a 
horse? Take me away swiftly, I beg of 
you.” 

‘No tent, nor horse, nor camel have I. 
Nothing but my weapons and the clothes 
on my back.” 

“In that case,” said the old man, “‘I in- 
vite you to my poor habitation. We must 
get off the street as soon as possible, for 
[ am convinced we have not heard the 
last of this affair from the Pasha. Let us 
make haste.”’ 


W : SET off down the street, the girl 
following behind as is customary 
for slaves. 

“By what name may I be permitted to 
call you,”’ said the old man courteously, 
as we hurried along. 

‘Tam Hamed bin Ayyub, late of Jeru- 
salem,” I replied, ““where men once knew 
me as Hamed the Attar. Having lost my 
fortune through a scheming woman, I be- 
came a dragoman. Then; having won 
another fortune through a woman of 
quite a different sort, I became a traveler. 


You have witnessed the spending of the 
last of my latest fortune.” 

“My own fortune is in like case with 
yours,” said the old fellow. “I am Hasan 
Aga, once the most opulent and powerful 


“of the agas of Mosul. The girl you have 


just purchased is my niece, Selma Ha- 
noum.”’ 

“Then you, an aga, have sold your 
niece into slavery.” 

“Necessity compelled it,’” he said. “She 
is a great lady, and was wealthy in her 
own right until Mohammed Pasha came 
to Mosul. Her father, who married my 
sister, may Allah grant them both peace, 
was a pasha, and she his only child. He 
left to her the finest house in Mosul with 
its palatial furnishings, slaves, and the 
wealth to maintain it. Buc Mohammed 
the plunderer quickly found a way to dis- 
possess her by unjust levies, and by law- 
suits with perjured witnesses, brought 
before the dishonest azz. 

“Not satisfied with acquiring her prop- 
erty, her slaves and her wealth, the Pasha, 
having heard of her great beauty, at- 
tempted to force her into his harim, With 
her sole remaining slave, a faithful Ma- 
grhebi eunuch named Musa, she fled to 
my house for protection. Whereupon, 
the Pasha, who had already deprived 
four of our leading agas of everything 
they possessed, including their heads, be- 


_gan his persecutions of me. Today, I was 


left only in possession of my house, my 
head and my niece, and certain that it- 
would not be long before I should lose all 
three. At first I had concealed much of 
my wealth and that of my niece, but this 
I was forced to bring forth to save my 
head and to protect her. Four days ago I 
spent my last para for food. Destitute 
and starving, we could turn to no one for 
help, as nobody could offer us succor for 
fear of incurring the Pasha’s wrath. And 
so terrorized were the merchants by the 
Pasha’s wolves that they would not pur- 
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chase the jewels and ornaments of Seima 
Hanoum, though I offered them at a 
small fraction of their worth. 


“This morning, my niece, as a last re- 
sort, besought me to take her to the slave 
mart and sell her, making the stipulation 
that she should choose her own master. 
But the Pasha’s spies must have followed 
us, and informed their master, who sent 
his eunuch and his ruffians to frustrate her 
plan for escaping his clutches. Knowing 
that many of the desert Badawin would 
be there, she planned to choose one as her 
master, hoping thus to get away from 
Mosul. Some weeks ago I sent a messen- 
ger to her cousin and my nephew, Ismail 
Pasha, in Estambul, requesting aid. As 
soon as help arrived, it was my intention 
to repurchase the daughter of my sister 
from the Badawi who would buy her.” 

“It is unfortunate that she chose a 
Badawi without wealth or followers,’ I 
said. “I have nothing but my blade and 
blood to give in her service.” 

“Women were ever wont to employ the 
heart rather than the head in such mat- 
ters,” he replied. “But here is my house. 
Bismillah. In the name of Allah, enter.” 

A Magrhebi castrado of about my own 
size and build admitted us. 

‘This is Musa, the slave of Selma Ha- 
noum,” said Hasan. ‘‘Musa, this is your 
mistress’ master.” 

I exchanged taslims with the slave of 
my slave-girl, and we went into the mag- 
nificent majlis, now all but denuded of 
furnishings. The eunuch brought us 
water for washing our hands, and pre- 
pared pipes for us. Selma Hanoum had 
retired to the women’s quarters, but re- 
turned presently, clad in filmy Aarim gar- 
ments that covered, yet revealed, every 
curve of her perfect figure, and wearing 
a light face veil. 

While we three discussed the perilous 
situation in which we found ourselves, 
Musa went to the sovk for food and cof- 


fee. He returned presently, and Selma 
prepared a meal for us that would have 
broadened the breast of a sultan. We re- 
galed ourselves with deliciously grilled 
mutton, dolmas, leban, and an excellent 
pilav, after which came fruits, nuts and 
sweetmeats. Then, with pipes going, we 
made merry over our coffee and ‘raki 
despite our dangerous predicament. 


But our merriment was cut short by a 
thunderous knocking at the door. Musa 
answered, and returned carrying a basket 
which he set on the floor before his mis- 
tress. 


“A gift for Selma Hanoum with the 
compliments of the Pasha,” he said. 


“Open it,” she directed. 


He raised the lid, took out a napkin, 
then gasped in horrified amazement. 

One look into that basket, and Selma 
drew back with a choking cry. 

Wondering what gift could have so 
fearful an effect, I peered into the bas- 
ket. The sightless, glassy eyes of an Arab 
stared up at me from a severed and gory 
head. I recognized the drawn features of 
Tafas, the Badawi who had championed 
our cause in the slave mart! 


3 


ING ee the grisly gift of the 
Pasha threw us into a panic. But 
strangely enough, the girl was the cool- 
est of us all. 

“Tt is written on our foreheads,” said 
Hasan to me, “that we are not long for 
this world. I doubt if we two will see the 
light of another day. Following this 
warning will come the soldiers. We will 
be dragged before the Pasha. There will 
be perjured witnesses to swear to such 
charges as may have been trumped up 
against us. Then—the swift stroke of the 
headsman, and the daughter of my sister 
will be at the tyrant’s mercy.” 

“I, for one, do not intend to submit 
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tamely,”’ I replied. ‘When the soldiers 
come, I will fight.’ 

“And I,” agreed Hasan. “In our pass- 
ing, we can thus take at least a few of the 
wolves with us.” 

“Valiant words, Master and Uncle,” 
said Selma, ‘“‘but how futile to rush into 
the jaws of death when, with a little plan- 
ning, you may both live.” 

“A little planning? How?” asked 
Hasan, with the air of a drowning man 
clutching at a straw. 

‘There is the souterrain—the passage- 
way which connects my house and yours.” 

“One can not exist for long in the sou- 
terrain without food and water,’ said 
Hasan. ‘Besides, if Hamed and I were to 
enter it, what would there be to prevent 
your being carried off by the Pasha?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, ‘‘nor would 
there be, were you to foolishly, if bravely, 
die fighting his soldiers.’’ She turned to 
me. ‘Master,’ she said, “the house in 
which the Pasha lives is rightly mine. In 
the days when my father was governor of 
this pashalik, he dug an underground 
passageway leading from a secret panel 
in his Aarim to another secret panel in 
the harim of this house, which he also 
owned. He believed in being prepared 
for troublesome times, which are not un- 
common hereabouts. More than one 
pasha has been murdered in his own 
house, so he planned this secret means of 
escape. In this house he established my 
uncle, who was apprised of the secret of 
the passageway. 

“All this was done before I was born, 
yet before he died, my father told me of 
it, and showed me how to open the panel 
in his arim, and to travel through to this 
one. It has never been used, and to this 
day none knows of it but my uncle and I.” 

‘And you would have me hide in a 
souterrain while you are carried off to the 
harim of the tyrant?” I asked. “No. I 
would rather 





‘But, Master, remember the souterrain 
connects with the Pasha’s harm. Once 
inside, I can find a way to get food and 
drink to you and my uncle. Then we can 
plan our escape. I have already thought 
of a disguise for you. Come into the 
harim and I will apply it now, as we may 
not have the opportunity later.” 

She took my hand and led me into the 
harim. Then she bade me remove my 
upper garments and my slippers. While 
I was doing this she brought a bottle of 
brown liquid and a cloth. 

“You and Musa are of one size and 
build,” she said, ‘“‘and were it not for his 
dark skin you might almost be twins. 
This is some walnut juice which I pre- 
pared some time ago, intending to use it 
myself in an attempt to escape. Now it 
would be useless to apply it, for any 
woman leaving this house would be 
seized. But if I disguise you as Musa, and 
arrange another disguise for my uncle, we 
may yet all find the means to escape.” 

I did not like the idea of even pretend- 
ing to be a castrado, but despite my pro- 
tests she began applying the walnut juice 
to my face with the cloth. After that it 
was useless to protest. 

When my face, neck and ears were 
thoroughly stained, she skilfully colored 
my trunk, arms and hands, spreading the 
stain so evenly that I looked to be in very 
truth the Moor I was to pretend to be. 
While she was staining my feet and legs, 
I said: 

“In applying this color to me, O fair- 
est Rose of Mosul, you only make me 
look like that which I really am.” 

“You mean,” she said, with manifest 
consternation, “that you are really a 
eunuch?” 

“Not that,’”’ I replied laughingly. “I 
mean that I am really your slave. From 
the moment I saw you on the auction 
block, I have been your love-slave.” 

A telltale and most becoming flush 
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mounted to her temples above the yash- 
mak, but she only said, with a last dab at 
my thigh: 

“There. That is as far as I may go. 
Musa will finish, and will furnish you 
with a suit of his raiment.” 

She clapped her hands to summon the 
castrado. When he arrived she gave him 
his instructions and rejoined her uncle in 
the majlis. A short time thereafter, with- 
out a white spot left on my body, and at- 
tired in garments like those worn by 
Musa, I returned to the majlis with the 
eunuch. 

“By my head and beard!’ exclaimed 
Hasan. “This is a wondrous transforma- 
tion. It seems that Musa has suddenly 
become twins.” 

But Selma was not satisfied. She called 
for the walnut juice and standing on tip- 
toes, applied deft touches here and there 
to my swarthy countenance. I thrilled 
with the nearness of her, and could scarce 
refrain from crushing her in my arms. 
But she finished in a moment, and re- 
turned bottle and cloth to the eunuch, 
who took them away to conceal them with 
my clothing and weapons. The latter he 
had replaced with a huge, harim guard's 
simitar and a jewel-hilted jambiyah thrust 
in my sash. 


W: THREE sat down to our coffee 
and pipes once more, and a few 
libations of ’vaks soon set us to chatter- 
ing merrily. Musa, meanwhile, carried 
food and water into the souterrain. 

Our merriment was short-lived, for 
there came a second summons at the door, 
more loud and threatening than the first. 

‘They have come!” cried Selma. ‘Into 
the souterrain with you, quickly!” She 
hastily donned her street attire. 

“Go, Hasan! Take Musa with you,” I 
said. “I'll answer the door.”’ 

‘But Musa is to remain with me,”’ said 
the girl. 


“T am Musa,” I told her. ‘I remain 
with you, and where you go, I will go.” 

“But you can not. They will detect and 
kill you.” 

“T remain,” [I persisted, giving the 
frightened Hasan a push toward the 
harim door. Bewildered, and muttering 
pious ejaculations in his beard, he fled. A 
moment later I heard him exchange a few 
words with Musa. Then the panel 
clicked, and they were gone. 


The pounding on the door was by now 
so fierce that it threatened to fly from its 
hinges. Selma watched me with terror- 
stricken eyes as I went to the door and 
called: 

“Who ts it?” 

“Daoud Aga, with soldiers. Open in 
the name of His Excellency, the Pasha,” 
was the reply. 

I slid the bar, flung the door wide, and 
stood with folded arms in the manner of 
a slave. 


Simitar in hand, a young and self-im- 
portant aga brushed past me, followed by 
a dozen soldiers with muskets. Daoud 
Aga was the highest ranking military off- 
cer in the pashalik, the Yuz-bashi, or 
Captain of the Irregulars, and he took no _ 
small pride in the fact. 


Striding up to where Selma Hanoum 
sat, he demanded: 

“Where is the dog of a Badawi who 
had the temerity to cut down one of my 
men?” 

“T know of no such Badawz, 
Selma, demurely. 

‘Where is your master—the man who 
bought you this morning?” 

“Oh, my master! He has gone to the 
souk to buy tobacco.” 

‘So! And where is your uncle, Hasan 
Aga?” 

“Why, my uncle went with him.” 

“Lies! This place has been watched 
continually. None but your eunuch went 


’” 


replied 
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forth and returned. Search the house, 


>? 


men. 
“Search if you will, but you will find 
no one here save my eunuch and me.” 
They searched the place thoroughly, 
but of course found no one. 


“Once more,” said Daoud Aga, “I give 
you the opportunity .o tell me the where- 
abouts of your master and your uncle. If 
you will not answer me, then must you 
answer the Pasha.” 

“I can tell you no more,” replied 
Selma. 

“Very well. Then come with me.”’ He 
turned to his men. ‘Bismillah!’ he cried, 
with a wave of his hands. ‘‘Eat, in the 
name of Allah!” 


The men responded with alacrity, and 
“ate” to their hearts’ content, though with 
some quarreling among themselves, for 
this simply meant “to plunder.”” From the 
Pasha down, the entire governmental or- 
ganization was a band of legalized free- 
booters, and it was said that only by per- 
mitting his men to “‘eat’’ on such occasions 
as this did Daoud Aga hold them to- 
gether. 

The loot must have been quite disap- 
pointing to them. The Pasha, by means 
of levies and false claims, had long since 
annexed nearly everything of value, and 
Hasan had sold most of what remained, 
in order to buy food. 

Selma rose, and obediently followed 
the aga, while I, whom she had followed 
as master only a short while before, now 
followed her down that same street as her 
slave. Despite the perilous situation in 
which I found myself, I derived some 
small amusement from the idea of being 
the slave of my slave. 


a. WAS only a short walk to the Pasha’s 
house. Not more than six doors sep- 
arated the two places. Yet, I reflected, 
considerable labor was required for the 


digging of a souterrain for even this dis- 
tance. 


We were ushered into the salamlik, 
where the Pasha sat, cross-legged on a 
diwan, smoking and talking to a half- 
dozen of his satellites. He proved as ugly 
iN appearance as in reputation. His Ex- 
cellency had but one eye. One ear had 
been torn off. He was short and of im- 
mense girth, and his features were deeply 
marked with smallpox pits. His gestures 
and mannerisms were as uncouth as his 
features, and his voice was harsh and 
strident. 


With a wave of his hand, he dismissed 
his hangers-on as we entered. 

Squinting up at Daoud Aga with his 
single good eye, he rasped: 

“Well, captain?” 

“I have brought Selma Hanoum into 
thy presence, in accordance with Your 
Excellency’s commands.” 


‘So? And where are the others? The 
traitorous aga, her uncle, and the murder- 
ous young Badaw? who wounded one of 
my men this morning?” 


“T could not find them, Excellency, and 
she refused to reveal their whereabouts; 
so I informed her she must answer to 
you.” 

The Pasha leered up at the slight 
cloaked and veiled form standing beside 
the captain. 

“Where are your uncle and your mas- 
ter?” he demanded. 

“If I knew I would not tell you,’ she 
replied. 

“What? You defy me, the Pasha?” 

He clapped his hands, and Mansur, the 
huge Nubian eunuch, came through a 
doorway at his left. 

“Take this lady into the arim, Man- 
sur,” he said, “and prepare a room for 
her. She must be detained, and it will be 
more comfortable there than in the jail.” 

‘“Harkening and obedience, Excel- 
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lency,”” responded the eunuch, and led her 
through the doorway. 


The Pasha squinted up at me, then 
turned to the captain. 


“Who is this fellow?” he asked. 


‘Musa the eunuch, slave of Selma Ha- 
noum,” replied Daoud Aga. 

His Excellency smirked. 

“Well come and welcome,” he said. 
“I have use for you.” 

“I kiss the dust at your feet, O 
dispenser of justice and fountain of wis- 
dom,” I replied, with as much slavish 
humility as I could muster. 

Once more he clapped his hands, and 
Mansur reappeared: 

‘‘Let this castrado be bowad of the rear 
door,” he said, ‘‘and guard of the women’s 
sleeping-quatrters.”’ 

“I hear and obey, Excellency,” re- 
sponded Mansur. Then he beckoned to 
me, and I followed him through the 
doorway. 


4 
ye led me through the majlis 


and up a stairway to a narrow bal- 
cony which fronted the women’s quar- 
ters. Here a short, fat Nubian castrado 
whose shiny black torso was padded with 
rolls of flabby fat, stood guard. 

“This is Said, Bowab of the bab al 
harim,’’ said Mansur, to me, and to the 
fat one, he said: ‘“This one is Musa, slave 
of Selma Hanoum, who will guard the 
rear door and the sleeping-quarters.”’ 

I exchanged taslims with the greasy 
Sa’id, and was conducted into the Aarim. 
In the front was a roomy and magnif- 
icently furnished apartment. Here were 
more than a score of women and girls, 
some merely lolling, some smoking and 
chatting, some busy at needlework which 
no whit interfered with the clatter of their 
tongues, and the rest plying hair-tweezers 
and cosmetics in their efforts to improve 
on the handiwork of nature. 


I was somewhat abashed at this sudden 
sight of so many unveiled and lightly 
clad females—no Moslemah deeming it 
necessary to hide her charms in the pres- 
ence of a eunuch, who is not considered 
a man—and found it difficult to maintain 
an imperturbable countenance as Mansut 
led me through the room. Moreover, 
they were all staring at me and comment- 
ing on my appearance as if I were some 
new bit of furniture of doubtful value 
added to the Aarim by the Pasha. 


The Lady Selma I saw, unveiled like 
the others, seated near a window with one 
slave-girl brushing her lustrous tresses 
and another staining her dainty toenails 
with henna, both working under the 
direction of a wrinkled hag. These atten- 
tions, I knew full well, meant that His 
Excellency was expected to call on the 
damsel that evening. 

My blood boiled at the thought, and 
unconsciously my hand stole to the hilt of 
my simitar. Though there were many 
girls of considerable beauty in the room, 
Selma’s loveliness outshone them all. She 
was a lone, budding rose in a weed- 
choked garden. | 

Mansur led me down a long hallway 
on which opened the doors of the 
women’s sleeping-apartments, each wife 
and favorite concubine having a room to 
herself. Ac the end of the hallway a 
larger door led to a balcony which over- 
hung that part of the garden reserved for 
the inmates of the Aarim. The balcony 
was screened with lattice work so that 
those standing thereon could see without 
being seen. An enclosed stairway led 
down into the walled garden. 

A portly eunuch acted as bowab of the 
garden gate. Mansur called him and in- 
troduced us. He was Sa’ud, twin brother 
of Said, bowab of the bab al harim, and 
as like him as is one rice grain to another. 

Sa’ud went back to his post, and the 
chief eunuch gave me my instructions. I 
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was to stand guard at the rear door of 
the Aarvim, and to patrol the hall at reg- 
ular intervals. At night I would sleep on 
a diwan beside the rear door, keeping my 
simitar always by me. 


I remained at the door until some time 
after Mansur had left. Then I sauntered 
down the corridor and looked for a mo- 
ment into the women’s majlis. The two 
slaves were still busy with Selma Ha- 
noum, under the directions of the old 
trot, trying to improve on the beauty of 
a rose which Allah Almighty had made 
perfect. As I turned and sauntered back 
along the hallway, I knew that I was 
drowned in a sea without bottom or shore 
—head over heels in love. 


Returning to my post, I seated myself 
on the diwan beside the door, and was 
lost in a maze of lover’s dreams when 
there came to my ears the soft tones of a 
lute, then the sweet voice of a female 
singer. As I mooned there by the door, 
the words of her love song suited my 
mood: 


“Thou hast made me ill, O my beloved! 

And my desire is for nothing but thy medicine. 

Perhaps, O fairest flower, thou wilt have mercy 
upon me, 

For verily my heart loveth thee. 

O thou blushing rose! O thou perfect rose! 

Heal my bleeding heart with the perfume of thy 
presence.” 

Although it was not time for me to 
patrol the corridor again, I rose, and 
walked to the door of the majlis to see 
who was the singer. 

Seated on a cushion near the door hold- 
ing the lute, was a Magrhebi dancing-girl 
with slender waist, full, round breasts 
and exquisitely formed limbs. She was 
darker than Selma Hanoum, with hair 
that was black and lustrous, and eyes 
whose smoldering glances could kindle 
the flame of desire like a firebrand tossed 
among dry reeds. She turned those orbs 
on me while the other inmates of the 
harim cried their approval. 


“Well done, O Fitnah! Allah approve 
you! Allah preserve your voice!”’ 

“And do you like my song, O cham- 
berlain?’”’ she asked me, when the clamor 
of the others had subsided. 

For a moment I was too astonished for 
speech at being thus addressed. But I 
recovered my voice, and said: 

‘Does a starving man dislike food, or 
a thirst-parched desert traveler turn away 
at the sight of water? If these things be 
true then I can not abide your music. But 
if they be not true, then do I hunger and 
thirst after it.” 

The girl laughed, a low musical laugh. 
Looking at Selma, she said: 

“Your slave has a gifted tongue. From 
what country came he, and what is his 
name?” 

“He is from El Mogrheb,” replied 
Selma, ‘‘and his name is Musa.” 

“Ah, from my own country!” said the 
girl. “I surmised as much. From what 
city, Musa?” 

I thought fast, and remembering the 
name of a Moroccan city, replied: 

“From Marrakesh.”’ 

“Why, this is amazing!’’ said Fitnah. 
“Tt was in that city I was born and reared. 
You remember the street of so and so 
that passed by the mosque of such and 
such?” 

‘‘Assuredly,” I replied, though I had 
never heard, nor can I even now remem- 
ber the names she mentioned, ‘‘as I went 
dow that street every Friday to worship 
at that very mosque.”’ 

‘Marvel of marvels!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘And to think that was the very street on 
which I lived! It may even be that we 
are cousins. You must tell me of your 
family and tribe some time. But now I 
will sing for you in memory of Marra- 
kesh, that pearl among cities, which was 
your home and mine.” 

She sang again, stroking the lute softly 
and flashing at me from time to time such 
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seductive glances that despite my love for 
Selma I was stirred by her witchery. Nor 
did her eyes look solely into mine, but 
swept over me appraisingly from head to 
foot, making me uncomfortably conscious 
of my bare limbs, naked torso and scant 
Join-cloth. 

When she finished I applauded and re- 
turned to my dtwan. ‘This. dancer, it 
seemed to me, had been well named. For 
“Fitnah” has several meanings, among 
which are: “beautiful girl,’ “seduction,” 
and “aphrodisiac perfume.’’ She was cer- 
tainly a combination of all three—a lode- 
stone to draw men’s desires, well know- 
ing how to shape them to suit her own 
ends. Such women are dangerous. 


F, Genie ILE stood beside my diwan, 
with tobacco and charcoal. I lighted 
it, and was puffing reflectively, meditat- 
ing on the singular circumstances in which 
I found myself, when I heard the tinkle 
of anklets in the corridor. Looking up, | 
saw Fitnah, carrying her lute. She did 
not so much as glance in my direction, but 
raised a curtain and entered a near-by 
doorway. 

A moment later, however, she peered 
out at me, and softly called: “Musa.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“I have need of your strength. My 
diwan is heavy, and I would have it near- 
er the window. Will you help me move 
it?”’ | 

“Assuredly,” I responded, and went 
into her apartment. To my surprize, I 
saw that her diwan was directly beneath 
the window. 

She noticed my puzzled look, and 
smiled. 

“Certainly,” she said, “you are not as 
dense as you pretend to be.” Then she 
came up to me, swaying her shapely hips 
in the wanton manner of the gazeeyeh 
dancing-girls of the bazars, and before I 
knew what she was about, had flung her 


arms about my neck, pressing her shapely 
body close to mine. I tried to draw away, 
but she clung the tighter, charming me 
with her smoldering eyes—fanning the 
flames of my desire. She was intoxicating! 
Overpowering! Maddening! Slowly our 
lips met, and clung. Rivers of fire coursed 
through my veins as I tried to shake off 
the spell of her accursed witchery. 

Again I tried to push her away, repeat- 
ing the formula: 

“I seek refuge with Allah from Shaitan, 
the Stoned!’’ 

But she only smiled up at me, stroking 
my face and murmuring: 

‘Musa, I love you.” 

Suddenly the door-curtain was drawn 
back and a slender figure stepped into 
the room. It was Selma. Surprized, she 
looked at us for a moment, then said: 

“I am sorry to intrude, Fitnah. I 
thought you were alone.” 

I was too astonished and mortified to 
speak. And Fitnah did not. In a moment, 
Selma was gone. 

Resolutely, now, I tore the temptress’ 
arms from around my neck—pushed her 
away. 

She flung back her head, hands on 
hips, eyes blazing. It seemed that she 
could be, at will, a cooing dove or a 
tigress. 

“So,” she said, ‘‘you do not relish the 
caresses of your little Moroccan cousin 
when Selma Hanoum is near. It may be, 
after all, that I shall report you to the 
Pasha. What are you doing in this harim 
masquerading as a Magrhebi eunuch? I 
knew you were no Magrhebi as soon as 
you spoke, by your accent. Then to test 
you further, I mentioned a certain street 
and mosque. You said that you walked 
that street and prayed at that mosque in 
Marrakesh. But unfortunately for the 
plausibility of your statement, both are in 
Cairo. I also suspected that you were no 
castrado. Now—I know.” 
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“If it is gold you want as the price of 
silence, I have it not,’’ I said. 

She laughed harshly. 

“Gold! I have enough for us both— 
for a dozen more like us, were all to live 
a hundred years. Until today I was the 
Pasha’s favorite. He showered me with 
gold, jewels and presents. But today, 
Selma Hanoum robs me of my place. To- 
day I must sit back with the others over 
whom I have lorded it, to be neglected— 
humiliated.’ 

She snatched a dagger from her bosom 
—brandished it in my face. 

“You see this? I had intended to 
sheathe it in the heart of Selma Hanoum, 
who was brought here to usurp my place. 
Then I saw you. It seemed a fair ex- 
change. In taking the Pasha from me, 
she brought me you. My eyes are sharp, 
and I was not deceived like the others. 
Moreover, I was pleased with what I saw. 
But now—it seems that you would scorn 
me.”’ 

To my surprize, she dropped the dag- 
ger, burst into tears, and flung herself 
face down on the diwan. 

My first impulse was to flee, but before 
I had taken three steps I thought better 
of it. Here, indeed, was a dangerous, 
headstrong girl. Capable of committing 
murder because her plans were thwarted, 
she certainly would not be above carrying 
out her threat and reporting me to the 
Pasha. She must be calmed somehow— 
pacified. 

I knelt beside the diwan, laid my arm 
across her shaking shoulders. 

“Dry your tears, my pretty one,” I said. 
“It was not scorn that made me act as I 
did, for I have a profound admiration for 
your exquisite charms.’ 

‘*Then—what—was it?’’ she asked, be- 
tween sobs. 

“Piety,” I replied, “and humility. It is 
both unlawful and unseemly that I, a 
mere . 





“Oh Father of Lies!” she interrupted. 
“Do you think thus to deceive me? I will 
give you one chance, and one only. To- 
night when the Pasha goes in to Selma 
Hanoum, come to me. If you do not, to- 
morrow will be the day of your death. 
You have until midnight to make your 
choice—the arms of Fitnah or the sword 
of the headsman.” 


“Why, that’s a choice easy to make,’ I 
replied. ‘‘It will be a pleasure for me to 
see that, while the Pasha is engaged this 
evening, you do not lack a lover.” 


5 


| ierdacens out of Fitnah’s apartment, my 

brain awhirl. A plan had occurred to 
me on the spur of the moment, which 
had led me to make the rash promise 
that she would not lack an amorado that 
night. Yet this scheme, I now reflected, 
required the co-operation of Selma Ha- 
noum if it were to have even a slight 
chance of success. And judging from the 
look of scorn with which she had favored 
me when she saw Fitnah in my arms, she 
was not in a mood to be of assistance to 
me. 


Returning to my diwan beside the door, 
I flung myself down to think—to plan. 
What could I say to Selma? If I were to 
try to explain the compromising situation 
in which she had found me, would she 
listen? 


So wrapped was I in the dark mantle 
of my gloomy meditations that I did not, 
at first, see that the object of my thoughts 
stood in her doorway and was endeavor- 
ing to attract my attention. But the per- 
sistent clinking of a bracelet against the 
door jamb caused me to raise my eyes. To 
my astonishment, I saw that Selma was 
beckoning to me. When she saw that I 
understood her signal, she stepped back, 
letting the curtain fall in front of her. 
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Rising, I hurried to her doorway, drew 
back the curtain, and entered. 

Selma was reclining on her diwan in a 
pose that revealed every seductive curve of 
her perfectly modeled body. As my eyes 
drank in the glory of her loveliness, I 
mentally compared her with Fitnah, who, 
though she would have been accounted a 
great beauty even in the seraglio of the 
Sultan, was coarse and uninteresting when 
compared to my little slave girl. So 
filled was my heart with the love of Selma 
that the very thought of Fitnah tn my 
arms brought revulsion. It seemed to me 
that I must have been jinn-mad to have 
even been tempted by the charms of the 
Magrhebi after having once seen the Rose 
of Mosul. 


The voice of Selma recalled me from 
my ecstasy of adoration. 

“There are some things that must be 
done quickly,” she said, ‘‘and I can not ac- 
complish them without your aid.” 


“Your slave but awaits instructions, 
banoum,” \ replied. She seemed to have 
completely forgotten the Fitnah episode, 
and the explanations which I had planned 
to make were thereby postponed. 


‘The panel,” she said, ‘‘is in the room 
directly across from this one, occupied by 
Jabala, the Kashmiri. I must have that 
room.” 

“Are you suggesting that I strangle this 
Kashmiri?” I asked. 

‘Hardly that,” she replied. ‘““You seem 
to have persuasive ways with women. 
Suppose you induce her to take another 
room. There are several others vacant.’’ 

“I will try, banoum,” I replied, and 
bowing, withdrew. 

Throughout the short interview she 
had shown no emotion whatever. I could 
not tell whether she had been angered at 
sight of the girl in my arms, or was mere- 
ly indifferent. Neither boded good for 
me. 


Ces the corridor, I raised the cur- 
tain. Reclining on a diwan was a 
brown-skinned girl of voluptuous form 
and not unpleasing features. She was 
loaded down with jewelry and bangles 
of all descriptions. Finger rings, toe 
rings, anklets, bracelets, armlets and neck- 
laces were hung on her person in such 
numbers that the aggregate would have 
been enough to start a small jeweler’s 
shop. And not only were her body and 
limbs bedecked, but her face and head as 
well. Heavy rings hung from her ears, 
stretching the lobes. There was a dia- 
mond pasted to the middle of her fore- 
head. And a large ruby flashed from one 
pierced nostril. Her headdress was 
decked with coins and metal ornaments. 


“Is this the apartment of Jabala, the 
Kashmiri?” I asked. 

““Jabala would not otherwise be using 
it, O chamberlain,’ she drawled, in a 
rich contralto voice with a husky under- 
tone. 

“T have been instructed, ya sitt,” I said, 
“tO assist you to move to another apart- 
ment.” 

“But I do not care to move,” she re 
plied. “I like this apartment.” 

“Is it your desire that I so inform the 
Pasha?’’ I asked. 

“No, I will move. Here, carry this 
chest.” 

She pointed to an immense chest, 
which I upended and took on my back. 
My ruse had worked, thus far. It would 
be unfortunate if I should happen to 
stumble upon Mansur or the Pasha in the 
corridor. 

I looked out. As there was no one in 
sight, I stepped forth into the hallway, 
and made for a room near the rear door, 
which I knew was vacant. It was poorly 
furnished, and much smaller than the one 
occupied by Jabala, who was evidently 
well liked by the Pasha. I wondered what 
the consequences would be when she 
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complained, which she would undoubted- 
ly do next time he visited her. Well, that 
would be a bridge to cross when the time 
should come. 


As I lowered the chest, Jabala came in 
behind me, her ornaments tinkling and 
clattering wich every step. 

“It is a small room,” she said, ‘“‘and I 
dislike it, except for one thing.” 

“What is that?” I inquired, more out 
of politeness than curiosity. 

“It is conveniently near your diwan,” 
she replied, looking at me in a manner 
that reminded me of the appraising 
glances of Fitnah. 

Horns of Eblis! Had she, too guessed? 
Or had Fitnah told her? 

I backed hastily out of the room, ig- 
noring the coquettish glance she cast at 
me from beneath long black lashes, and 
hurried to the apartment of Selma. She 
was gone. I stepped across the hall and 
found her already installed in the room 
just vacated by the Kashmiri. 

She closed the door and bolted it. 

“T’ll show you the secret of the panel,” 
she said. “You may have sudden need 
for it at any time.” 

Stepping up on the low diwan, she 
drew back a corner of the handsome 
Kashgar rug which hung in the nook be- 
_ hind it. Back of it was a panel that looked 
no different from the others in the room, 
surrounded by a molding on which were 
carved rosettes, spaced about three inches 
apart. 

“Observe,” she whispered, ‘“‘that it is 
the fifth rosette from the bottom.” 

She pressed the center of the rosette. 
There was a click, and the panel slid to 
the left, revealing a dark opening into 
which the top of a ladder, nailed to the 
outer wall, projected from below. Lean- 
ing over, she softly called: 

“Uncle.” 

“Coming,’’ was the reply from below, 
and I heard some one ascending the lad- 


der. In a moment the bearded face of 
Hasan Aga appeared in the opening. 

“What is it?”” he asked. “Musa waits 
below.” 

“Nothing, except to give you this 
food,” she said, handing him a bundle 
which she carried, ‘‘and to ask you and 
Musa to remain near the ladder tonight. 
I may have sudden need of you both.” 

“We will stay within call,” replied 
Hasan. “‘Do you plan to run away to- 
night?” 

‘My plans are uncertain, as yet,” she 
answered. 

‘The Pasha’s wolves have stripped my 
house,” he told her, ‘‘and sealed the door 
with his seal. It may be, however, that 
we can escape over the garden wall with- 
out attracting attention. I go now, but 
we will be near the foot of the ladder, 
Musa and I. Allah guide and keep you.” 

“And you, ya amm,” she replied. 

He descended, and she again pressed 
the center of the fifth rosette, whereupon 
the panel slid back into place. I resolved 
to broach my plan. 

“Fitnah has discovered that I am no 
eunuch,” I said. 

“I surmised as much,’ replied Selma, 
dropping to the diwan. 

“She knew I was no Moor by my ac- 
cent,” I went on. 

~¥es?” 

“And she trapped me into recognizing 
a street and mosque in Marrakesh, which 
are really in Cairo. She guessed the rest.” 

Selma looked at me searchingly. 

“Did you say: ‘Guessed’?””’ 

I felt myself blushing furiously, and 
for the first time was thankful for my 
walnut juice complexion. 

“Selma, believe me,’’ I pleaded. ‘“‘I did 
not mean to make love to her—did not 
want her in my arms. I swear to you by 
the Most High Name 4 

“Stop!” she commanded imperiously. 


She regarded me with a look of regal 
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hauteur, eyes flashing furiously. Though 
fortune had made her my slave-girl she 
was still the daughter of a pasha. “How 
dare you mention the Most High Name 
in the same breath with that brazen adul- 
teress? Go! Leave me! Do you think I 
am interested in your vulgar amours?”’ 

“Only insofar as they concern our mu- 
tual desire to frustrate the Pasha,” I re- 
plied, nettled. “I had a plan which 
involves this Fitnah. If you do not care 
to hear it, I will go. I came into this 
affair, risking my life, for one reason 
alone. I love you, and desire to serve you. 
From you, I have asked, and now ask— 
nothing.”’ 

‘That is true,” she admitted, softening. 
“Allah forgive me, I spoke without right 
or reason.”” She rose, and gently laid a 
hand on my arm. “I’m sorry,” she mur- 
mured, contritely. ‘‘Please tell me of your 
plan.” 

‘Tonight the Pasha comes to you,” I 
said. ‘“This Fitnah has threatened to be- 
tray me, unless : 

“Hush,” she admonished. “Speak in a 
whisper. Some one may hear you.” 

And so I whispered in her shell-pink 
ear the plan that had occurred to me 
when I had, under compulsion, made a 
certain promise to the Magrhebi dancing- 
girl. 
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| ee that night I lay, turning and toss- 
ing on my déwan beside the rear door. 
Needless to say, I had not slept. Twice, 
earlier in the evening, the Kashmiri had 
appeared in her doorway, signing to me 
with her eyes. But I had pretended not 
to see. Once, as I patrolled the corridor, 
Sa’id, the fat Bowab of the bab al harim, 
had called to me across the majlis, volun- 
teering the information that the Pasha 
was drinking in the salamlik with boon 
companions. Faintly there had come to 
me the sound of dance music, followed 
by drunken shouts and ribald laughter. 


The inmates of the Aarim had all re- 
tired. Many of them snored, but loudest 
of all snored the plump Kashmiri, whose 
room was near my diwan. Under other 
circumstances I should have cursed her 
for it, but that night I was thankful to 
be thus loudly apprised of the fact that 
she slept. 

It had been a long, nerve-racking vigil. 
In the early morning stillness every sound 
was intensified. From some near-by roost 
a cock crowed. Others answered him, each 
in a different pitch. A young cockerel 
essayed to imitate them, but his voice 
broke in the middle with a choking 
sound, and he ended with a feeble 
squawk. 

Suddenly I heard footsteps at the dab 
al harim, and some one gabbling loudly 
—drunkenly. Leaping up, I hurried to 
the women’s majlis. 

Across the room came the Pasha, lean- 
ing heavily on the brawny arm of Man- 
sur. I made profound obeisance as he 
came up. He was very drunk and very 
maudlin. 

‘Peace upon you, lord of the bedcham- 
ber,” he said to me. “Where’s my little 
rosebud?” 

“I kiss ground between your hands, O 
protector of the poor,” I said. ‘The lady 
eagerly awaits Your Excellency’s coming, 
and pines because you have remained 
away from her for so long.” 

“I was busy,” he said with drunken 
gravity. “Very important conference. 
Take me to her.” He turned to the big 
Nubian. ‘Go to bed, Mansur.” 

The huge eunuch bowed solemnly, but 
grinned derisively behind his back as Mo- 
hammed lurched over to support himself 
by clinging to my arm. 

As Mansur moved away, the Pasha 
looked up at me, squinting his single, 
bloodshot eye. 

“Wallab!” he said, swaying from side 
to side. “I’ve drunk enough ’rak: this 
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night to float the Russian fleet. Did you 
say the lady was pining for my company?” 

“She is devastated by Your Excel- 
lency’s neglect of her,’’ I replied. 

He fumbled at his waistband—found 
and produced a piece of gold which he 
handed me. 

“Allah increase your prosperity,” I 
said, pouching the gold. 

“Lead on,” he ordered. “Don’t want 
my little rosebud to suffer any longer than 
necessary.” 

‘The lady has asked, as a special favor, 
that her room be kept in darkness this 
night,” I said, as we strolled down the 
corridor. ‘You know she has——” 

‘Say no more,” he interrupted. ‘Her 
wish shall be granted. Light or dark, it’s 
all the same to me.” 

We stopped before the door of the 
apartment, and I drew back the curtain. 
The Pasha stumbled in. I closed the door 
behind him and dropped the curtain. 
Then I turned and crossed the corridor, 
entering the opposite room in which a 
single candle sputtered, and softly closing 
the door behind me. 

The girl on the diwan sat up. 

“I must have fallen asleep,” 
‘Has he come?”’ 

“Yes, hanoum,” I replied. “He is very 
drunk, and has gone in to Fitnah. Thus 
far my plan has worked. The girl has 
discovered the trick by now, of course, 
but she will not dare to say anything. As 
for the Pasha, he is so overcome with 
‘yaki that I doubt if he could tell a woman 
from a camel, let alone one woman from 
another. Besides, the room is in darkness. 
I suggested this to Fitnah for safety’s 
sake, then told the Pasha it was your wish 
that it be kept dark.” 

“Which was quite true,” she said. “We 
must tell my uncle and Musa of this.” 

Turning, she raised the rug and pressed 
the button. The panel slid back, and a 
low call brought Hasan Aga and Musa 


she said. 


scrambling up the ladder. Then we four 
went into council. The aga and eunuch 
were convulsed with laughter when I told 
them how we had thus far outwitted the 
tyrant and his scheming concubine. 


But after, Hasan grew grave. 

“We are safe enough for the present,” 
he said, “but when the Pasha wakens it 
will be a different story. Both of you will 
be in deadly peril.” 

“Perhaps it would be best if we would 
all go into the souterrain now,” said Sel- 
ma. “It might be that we could hold out 
there until the arrival of Ismail Pasha.” 

“Your cousin may arrive tomorrow,” 
said Hasan. ‘On the other hand, he may 
be delayed for weeks or months. Or he 
may never come. It is possible that he 
has not been granted a firman. In this 
case, we should starve in the souterrain 
without help from outside. For who, in 
this city, would dare to help us? The fate 
of Tafas and others before him is a suffi- 
cient warning to prevent others trying to 
befriend us. 

“On the other hand, we might try to 
escape under cover of darkness. But 
where could we go? And how? Without 
horses or camels or the means to hire or 
purchase any, we could not get far. We 
would only be apprehended and exeaut- 
ed, and Selma would be returned to the 
Pasha’s harim without hope of succor.” 

“Why not slit the throats of this Cre- 
tan’s son and his wench, and hide their 


bodies in the souterrain?’’ asked Musa. 


“There is nothing I would like bet- 
ter,” said Hasan, ‘‘and there are thousands 
of true believers in this pashalik who 
would applaud the act. But it could only 
bring death to all of us in the end. The 
arm of the Sultan is long, and the 
majesty of his government must be main- 
tained.”’ 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that the 4a- 
noum and ¥ should be able to carry on 
here for at least another day. The Pasha 
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mentioned no names last night, and it 
was only natural for me to lead him to 
the door of his favorite. As for this Ma- 
grhebi, she will not dare to expose me to 
the Pasha for fear I might reveal her de- 
fection.”’ 

‘One never knows what a woman will 
do,’ said Hasan. ‘However, if it is the 
wish of Selma that this be done, I see no 
serious objection. There is, after all, little 
choice between one course and another. 
Musa and I will be here within call if 
trouble arises, and as a last resort we can 
bolt the door of this room, pry out the 
window bars to make it appear that we 
escaped that way, and then enter the sou- 
terrain.” 

And so it was agreed. Hasan and 
Musa returned to the souterrain, and I to 
my diwan beside the door. I arrived just 
in time to make ablution and pray the 
dawn prayer. Presently a. slave-girl 
brought me my breakfast. Soon the harzm 
inmates began coming out of their rooms. 
Some went into the majlzs, Selma among 
these. Others strolled out into the garden. 


| P canna Fitnah came out of her 
apartment and strode toward me, 
hands on hips, her brow a thundercloud 
of wrath. 

‘So, O consort of a flea-bitten camel,” 
she snarled, ‘“‘you thought to play a trick 
on your little Moorish cousin. For this, O 
mangy dog, shall your head and shoulders 
part company this day.” 

“T but carried out your wishes, ya sztt,” 
I said, feigning bewilderment and great 
humility. “You feared that His Excel- 
lency’s favor might be transferred to 
another, so I brought him to you. Now 
you reward me with threats and abuse.” 

But her anger was no whit abated. 

“You will soon learn, O great blun- 
dering baboon,”’ she predicted, ‘‘that Fit- 
nah does not threaten idly. You well 
knew my desire, yet you brought me this 


old he-goat, too drunk for aught but 
sleep. What cared I if he went in to 
Selma on one night or another? My rule 
of this harim is ended, in any case, and I 
am not jealous of his maudlin caresses.”’ 

“Could I then disregard the wishes of 
the Pasha?” I asked. 


“What do you mean?” 


“Why he commanded that I conduct 
him to his little rosebud. Who, other 
than you, his favorite, would he name in 
such endearing terms?”’ 

Fitnah looked at me long and search- 
ingly. 

“If this be true,” she said, ‘I will for- 
give you. If not, your head shall be 
forfeit. We will know when the master 
wakens.”’ 


She turned and walked off into the 
majlis, hands on swaying hips, to mingle 
with the others. 

Some three hours later the Pasha poked 
his ugly, pock-marked phiz and shaven poll 
out the door and bawled loudly for coffee. 
A half-dozen girls came running at his 
call, bearing steaming pots and cups. 
Among them were Fitnah and Jabala. 

He squinted down the corridor at me. 

“Where is Selma Hanoum?” he asked. 

“In the majlis, Excellency,” I replied. 

‘Fetch her,” he commanded, and with- 
drew into the room, followed by the girls. 

I went into the majlzs and quickly told 
Selma of what had occurred. 

“If Fitnah tells,” she whispered, ‘you 
must contrive some way to have Musa 
take your place.’’ Then, aloud, she said: 
“Conduct me to His Excellency.” 

The Pasha was in a vile humor. It was 
evident that in his long bout with the 
*vaki he had come off second best. Jabala 
was bathing his pock-marked brow with 
cold water while Fitnah poured coffee. 
The others were standing around, trying 
to curry favor by looking sympathetic. 
He tossed off a cup of searing hot coffee, 
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then looked up with his single, bleary eye 
as I led Selma before him. 

“How was it, Selma Hanoum,”’ he de- 
manded, ‘“‘that you were not in attendance 
on me when I wakened this morning? 
Should I, the Pasha, be left alone, to die 
like a dog, unattended?” 

“I leave you, Excellency?’ said Selma, 
with a look of surprize. “I do not under- 
stand.” 

“It was my déwan you shared last eve- 
ning, my lord,” cooed Fitnah, proffering 
more coffee. 

“What!” 

The Pasha struck the cup from her 
hand, spattering her with the hot liquid 
and shattering it on the floor. Then he 
glared up at me. 

“How came you to do this, you filthy 
blackamoor?” he demanded. 

“I but obeyed your Excellency’s or- 
ders,” I replied. “Your command was 
that I conduct you to your little rosebud. 
It was my understanding that you meant 
none other than, Fitnah, your favorite.” 

“So! You misunderstood! Weallab! 
We have something strange here.” 

“I can explain, my lord,” said Fitnah. 
Cold chills chased up and down my spine 
as I saw the venomous looks with which 
she regarded Selma and me. 

“Then do so, and make an end of it,” 
growled the Pasha. “I am in no mood for 
mysteries this morning.” 

“This man brought you to me,’’ con- 
tinued Fitnah, “because he is an impostor. 
He is neither Moor nor eunuch, but the 
lover of Selma Hanoum, whom she has 
brazenly smuggled into your Aarim.” 

It was a bold speech, and I could read- 
ily see the craft that lay behind it. For at 
one stroke, Fitnah planned thus to get rid 
of both me and her hated rival. 

The Pasha’s face went livid. For a 
moment he said nothing, but only glared 
at me, making little choking noises in his 
throat. 


“Mansur! Get Mansur!’ he finally 
managed to articulate. “We'll soon test 
the truth of this statement.” 


One of the girls dashed out of the room 
to call che chief eunuch. 


‘Permit me to suggest, Excellency,” I 
said, “that Mansur’s ministrations might 
prove embarrassing here before your 
ladies. With your permission, I will await 
him in the room across the corridor. In 
the meantime, I might suggest that you 
make inquiry of Fitnah as to how she 
acquired the intimate knowledge that she 
seems so sure of, and also learn why, if 
she possessed this knowledge, she did not 
denounce me before.” 


With this parting shot, I bowed and 
withdrew. Once outside, I leaped across 
the corridor, entered the room opposite, 
and softly bolted the door behind me. 
Then I opened the panel and called Musa. 
He must have been at the very foot of 
the ladder, for he arrived at the opening 
in a few seconds. 

“Unbolt the door,’ I told him, ‘and 
wait here. Mansur will come to examine 
you, for you have been accused of being 
an impostor — neither a Moor nor a 
eunuch. Talk no more than necessary, 
but if you are questioned, remember what 
I told you of last night’s adventures, and 
stick to the story.” 

Musa chuckled. 


“Who accuses me?”’ he asked. 

“You are accused by Fitnah, the Ma- 
grbhebi dancing-girl,” I replied. “‘Re- 
member the story. I'll be waiting behind 
the panel.” 

While Musa unbolted the door, I 
crawled through the opening and closed 
the panel behind me. To my surprize, I 
saw a small peephole, cut beneath the 
panel, which I had not noticed from the 
outside. To this I applied my eye. Scarce- 
ly had I done so ere the giant Mansur 
burst into the room. 
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Glaring at Musa, he roared: “So! You 
are neither Magrhebi nor eunuch!” 


“On the contrary,’’ said Musa, strip- 
ping off his loin-cloth and dropping it to 
the floor, “I am both.” 

Mansur stared at him for a moment, 
then laughed uproariously. 


"Wahal” he exclaimed. “Behold! If I 
mistake not, the Moorish girl will get 
forty stripes for her pains.” 


Just then the Pasha lumbered through 
the door. 

“What's this talk of stripes, Mansur?” 
he asked, “‘and why this boisterous laugh- 
ter?”’ 

“Billah!’”’ replied the Nubian, “if this 
man be not a eunuch then am J a flaxen- 
haired Ferringeh. Your Excellency can 
see for yourself that the girl lied.” 

“Why, so she did,’”’ said the Pasha. 
“The stripes will be in order, Mansur. 
Lay them on without stint, but take her to 
a room at the end of the corridor and 
close the door so her cries will not dis- 
turb me.”’ 

“Harkening and obedience, Excel- 
lency,” replied the Nubian, hurrying 
away with a broad grin on his face. 

Mohammed turned to Musa. 

“Resume your loin-cloth, O lord of the 
bedchamber,” he said. ““Then fetch Selma 
Hanoum to me here. I like this room 
better than the other.” 

‘To hear is to obey, my lord,” replied 
Musa, donning his loin-cloth. Then he 
went out. 

Swiftly I descended the ladder. Hasan 
Aga was waiting in the darkness at the 
bottom. 

“What mischief is afoot now?’ he 
asked. 

‘The Pasha has ordered Musa to bring 
your sister's daughter to the room above,” 
I said. ‘‘The time has come to strike.”’ 

“Agreed,” he answered. “Lead on, 
and I will follow.” 
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I MOUNTED the ladder swiftly, Hasan at 
my heels. 

Scarcely had I reached the top and ap- 
plied my eye to the peephole, ere I saw 
Musa enter the room with Selma Ha- 
noum. The Pasha was seated on one end 
of the diwan. 

As the two came before him, he said: 
“Stand guard outside, chamberlain, and 
close the door. See that I am not dis- 
turbed.”’ 

“I hear and obey, Excellency,” replied 
Musa, but looked questioningly at Selma 
as he said it. She nodded slightly, and 
he went out. I could see that she was 
deathly pale. Evidently she had strong 
faith in those of us who waited behind 
the panel or she would not have pertnitted 
Musa to go. 

The Pasha took a bottle of ’raki from 
the taboret and poured himself a stiff 
drink. Raising the glass to the girl who 
stood before him, he said: ‘With health 
and gladness!’ Then he gulped it down, 
and seized her wrist. 

“Sit here beside me, little rosebud,” he 
said. “Be not afraid.” 

She jerked her arm free, eyes blazing. 

“What! You resist me?” he bellowed, 
leaping to his feet. ‘Why then, I'll tame 
you, little tigress.” 

Quickly I slid the panel back and 
sprang through the opening. The Pasha 
heard me, and half turned, whipping out 
his simitar. 

Treason!” he shouted. ‘‘Assassins! 
To me, Mansur! To me, Sa’id!” 

With bared blade I leaped at him, in- 
tending to stop his mouth for good. I 
slashed at his bull neck, but his steel was 
there to meet mine, and he countered 
with a stroke so swift and sure that only 
my skill and extreme quickness of wrist 
averted my entrance into Paradise at that 
instant. Despite his age and girth, he 
proved to be a master of cut and parry. 
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“Fool,” he grated. ‘Think you to best 
a seasoned swordsman like me? I have 
slain of youths like you, a thousand save 
one, and you shall make up the thou- 
sand.” 

Too eager to end the contest with dis- 
patch, I received a slashed shoulder for 
my carelessness. Presently, however, I 
managed to bind his blade with mine— 
a trick I had once learned from a Fer- 
ringeh swordsman—and whirling it from 
his grasp sent it clattering into a corner. 

Weaponless, and expecting instant 
death, he sank to his knees, groveling be- 
fore me, crying: 

“Mercy, lord chamberlain! Spare me, 
and I will make you rich and mighty.” 

“Bind, gag and hoodwink this whin- 
ing dog,” I told Hasan. 

This the aga did with great good will, 
while I stood over him with the simitar. 
Meanwhile, I heard the clash of steel on 
steel outside, and knew that Musa was 
engaged. I was about to go to his assist- 
ance when the noise ceased, and he came 
in, grinning. 

“The fat bowab of the bab al harim at- 
tacked me,”’ he said, “but my point raked 
his cheek, and he turned and ran, scream- 
ing that he had been murdered.” 

“Bolt the door,’ I told him. 

But I spoke too late, for at that mo- 
“ment, Mansur rushed through the door- 
way, brandishing his huge simitar. 

Swinging his heavy weapon with both 
hands, the giant Nubian struck at me— 
a mighty blow that, had it landed, must 
have split me in twain. But I sidestepped, 
and brought my blade down on his head 
with all my might. It bit deep into his 
wooly skull, and he pitched to the floor 
without a sound, dead. 

Musa sprang to the door and slid the 
bolt. Outside I could hear the frightened 
screams of the Aarim inmates, the heavy 
footfalls of running men, and the clank 
of weapons. 


‘The guards are coming,’’ I said. ‘Into 
the souterrain, all of you. We'll take this 
fat pig with us. You first, Musa. Then 
the Pasha, followed by Hasan. I'll follow 
Selma Hanoum in case they break down 
the door before we close the panel.” 


We bundled the bound, gagged and 
blindfolded Pasha through the opening, 
and placed his feet on the rounds of the 
ladder. Then, Musa supporting him from 
beneath and Hasan steadying him from 
above, they took him down into the sou- 
terrain. 


Selma, who had donned her street 
attire, quickly followed them. The door 
was splintering beneath the blows of the 
soldiers as I closed the panel and descend- 
ed the ladder. 


At the bottom, Musa took up a lantern 
he had left there, and led the way between 
gray stone walls down a dank and musty 
passageway. Presently we came to the 
foot of another ladder. Here Musa 
passed his lantern to Hasan, and together, 
he and I got the Pasha up to the top. 
When we were through the panel open- 
ing, the aga and his niece followed. 


We took the Pasha into Hasan’s ma- 
jlzs, and removing his hoodwink and gag, 
but leaving his hands bound, seated him 
on the floor. 

. I regret, Excellency,’ said Hasan Aga, 
“that I can not seat you on a diwan, or 
even a rug. But, as you can see, your 
soldiers ate from my house with their 
usual thoroughness.” 


The Pasha looked up sullenly. 


“I’m a man of few words,” he said. 
‘Name your price, and let us get down 
to business.” 

“As you may have surmised,” said 
Hasan Aga, “we are desirous of leaving 
Mosul. We will require horses, camels, 
slaves and traveling equipment. and, let 
us say. five thousand pounds Turkish.” 

‘Five thousand pounds!” groaned the 
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Pasha. ‘There is not so much wealth in 
all my pashalik.”’ 


“We will also require your company 
for at least three days on the road,” con- 
tinued Hasan, “after which you will be 
given a horse and our blessing.” 

‘Release his hands, that he may write,’ 
he told Musa. 

The eunuch removed his bonds, but be- 
bore he could begin there came sounds of 
a tremendous commotion in the street 
outside. First we heard much cheering 
and the barking of dogs. Then came the 
thunder of hoofbeats, the shouts of rid- 
ing men, and the clank of weapons. 

Selma ran to the window—peered out 
through the lattice. 

‘No need to bargain with this Cretan 
dog, now,” she said. ‘‘It’s Cousin Ismail 
Pasha and his brave riders.” 

She hurried to the door and flung it 
wide, then rushed out into the street with 
Hasan and me hurrying after her in wild 
excitement. Behind us came the Pasha, 
with Musa, bared blade in hand, watch- 
ing him as a cat watches a mouse. 

“Alhamdolillah!’ exclaimed Hasan. 
“Allah be praised! It is indeed Ismail 
Pasha!” 

The young Pasha, a handsome, richly 
dressed youth mounted on a prancing jet- 
black stallion, pulled his steed to a halt 
before us. 

Springing lightly from the saddle and 
tossing his reins to an attendant, he warm- 
ly greeted Hasan and Selma. 

“I have the firman,”’ he said, exhibiting 
an official-looking packet. “Mohammed 
Pasha is deposed and I am to govern in 
his stead until the arrival of the new ap- 
pointee, Hafiz Pasha.” 


es the next day, Hasan Aga and I 
were seated in his refurnished majlzs, 
smoking and sipping coffee. Outside, the 
rain poured down in torrents, as from the 
mouths of water-skins. Presently there 


came a knocking at the door. A moment 
later a servant ushered in Musa. 

Leaving his dripping aba and muddy 
shoes at the door, he came up, and bowing 
low before me, said: 

“Saidi, 1 bear a message for you from 
my lady. She bids me inform you that, 
having rid her house of the Cretan and 
put it once more in order, she would feel 
honored if you would visit her this 
afternoon.” 

“At what time?” I asked. 

“At such time as suits your conven- 
ience, my lord,” he replied. 

“Tell her to expect me in half an 
hour,” I told him. 

He bowed, and withdrew. 

A half-hour later, with my cloak drawn 
tightly about me to keep off the pelting 
rain, I was picking my way up the muddy 
street toward Selma’s house, when I saw 
a short, rotund and quite familiar figure 
hurrying toward me in bedraggled gar- 
ments, followed by a number of urchins 
who were shouting insults and pelting 
him with mud balls. It was Mohammed 
Pasha. 

In order to escape his young tormen- 
tors, he dodged into the doorway of a 
deserted and nearly roofless house. Com- 
ing up, I checked the youngsters as they 
were about to follow him inside. Then, 
giving them a handful of coppers, I told 
them to be off. 

The deposed Pasha squinted at me 
without recognition, for I had succeeded 
in removing most of the walnut juice 
from my skin and was now dressed with 
the splendor of an aga, from Hasan’s own 
wardrobe. 

“May Allah reward you, said7,” he 
said, ‘‘but not as I have been rewarded. 
Yesterday all those dogs were kissing my 
feet. Today, every one and every thing 
falls upon me, even the rain.” 

He was a picture of dejection, standing 
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there in his wet, mud-stained garments 
with the water sifting down on him 
through the leaky roof. 

Moving on, I was soon at the door of 
Selma Hanoum’s house, where a slave 
took my shoes and cloak, and ushered me 
through the salamlzk into the majlis. 

In a moment, a slender, veiled figure 
came down the stairs and walked toward 
me. It was Selma. 

“Your slave girl welcomes you to her 
house, Master,” she said, taking my hand 
and conducting me to a diwan. 

Then she clapped her hands, where- 
upon slaves brought a pipe, coffee things, 
and a brazier of glowing charcoal. She 
waved the slaves away, and with her own 
fair hands lighted the pipe for me. Then 
she prepared coffee over the glowing bra- 
zier while I told her of my meeting with 
the deposed Pasha. 

“It is the justice of Allah,” she said. 
“Through his own misdeeds the Cretan’s 
son has been reduced to beggary. Most 
folk believe that he deserves worse, but 
Allah is all-knowing.” 

She moved a taboret up close to the 
diwan, and sitting on a cushion before 
me, poured coffee. Then she handed me 
a st¢aming cup. I sipped in silence, wait- 
ing for her to speak, for I was positive 
that she had sent for me that she might 
purchase her freedom. She was tantaliz- 
ingly close, and Shaitan tempted me to 
crush her in my arms. But I forbore. 

Presently she asked: “‘Is there aught 
else that your slave girl can do for you, 
Master?”’ 

Allah! How 1} loved her—desired her 
above everything in this world or the 
next. But I knew such thoughts were 


madness. Returning my cup to the tabo- 
ret, I stood up. 

‘Let us have done with this pretense of 
master and slave, hanoum,’’ I said. 

“Why, if you wish, my lord,’ she re- 
plied, also rising. “You bought me at 
quite a reasonable figure, and I am will- 
ing to pay you a good profit on the invest- 
ment. What do you say to a thousand 
pounds, Turkish?” 

“I say: ‘Keep your gold,’’’ I replied. 
For I give you back to yourself, free of 
all debt or obligation.” 

“But you are without funds. Surely 
you will accept a reward for your brave 
services.” 

“I have my reward, hanoum. It is bet- 
ter than gold, for it can never be taken 
from me—better than friendship, for it 
can never prove false. It is my memory 
of one beautiful and exquisite rose, which 
I have seen, loved, and lost.” 

With that, I turned and strode toward 
the door. 

There was a patter of footsteps behind 
me. A little hand was laid on my arm. 

I whirled to see her standing there, un- 
veiled in all her loveliness. And in her 
eyes there shone a light which a man may 
see but once, yet never misunderstand. 

“Oh my Master!’ she cried. ““Leave me 
not desolate!” 

Tender, yielding, lovely as a rose 
pearled with dew, she came to me—gave 
me her sweet lips. 

“Take me, Hamed,” she murmured. 
‘Never let me go. All that I am, all that 
I have, is yours.” 

And so, effendi, Selma, the one beauti- 
ful and exquisite rose, became mine, 
bringing me happiness indescribable and 
wealth untold. And we lived together a 
life of joy and contentment until Allah 
Almighty saw fit to receive her into His 
metcy. 

Ho, Silat! Bring the sweet and take the 
full. 


The Hidden Monster 


By DAVID H. KELLER 


Strange are the ways of China, even when transported to this country—a detec- 
tive story of Chinatown and the exploits of an amateur 
sleuth in the Temple of T’ien 


NEW temple had been opened in 
A Chinatown. In spite of its mys- 
tery and peculiarities, the wor- 
ship of the new god was rapidly replac- 
ing the former modes of religion. The 
temples of Buddha, of Confucius, of 
Taoism were sadly neglected for the won- 
derful sacraments of the latest idol. 

The temple was simply an old store, 
remodeled for the purpose. Furniture 
there was none. Altar there was none. 
There was simply an idol. It must have 
been a very old idol, for, while the name, 
Shang Ti, meant the Supreme Ruler, 
still, the features of the god, the body of 
it, showed a peculiar combination of hu- 
man and reptilian features that marked 
it as belonging to the dawn age of an- 
thropomorphic sculpture. 

It was a Dragon God. But the head 
and the face were human, with a look 
of hatred and malignity that spoke un- 
utterable wo for all those who failed to 
obey its commands. It sat on_ scaly 
haunches, the long tail coiled around its 
body and the legs outstretched, ready to 
spring forward and kill the traitor and 
unbeliever. But this was not all! The 
visible part of the god was not the real 
god. Within the body of the dragon an- 
other god lived, more terrible in his 
threat and mighty in his far-reaching 
rule. This inner god was the real one. 
This was the T’ien, the Almighty Ruler 
of the destinies of mankind. 

Its image reposed in the belly of the 
larger god. What the image was, what 
manner of god, man or animal it repre- 
sented or resembled was known only to 
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those worshippers who had dared to look 
in upon it. In speaking of this real god, 
this hidden idol, people used the most 
respectful and fantastic terms in public, 
while in private they referred to it as the 
Hidden Monster. 

The worship of this inner god was 
most peculiar. Two priests sat on either 
side of the dragon and there took the 
votive offerings. This was not in flesh, 
fowl or the first fruits of the harvest, but 
in hard cash, gold, silver or honest paper 
money of the United States. This offer- 
ing to the Inner God was carefully 
counted by the priests and then the wor- 
shipper was permitted to go on with his 
religious rites. With shoes and _ stock- 
ings off, he climbed over the tail and 
lower legs of the dragon and up the body 
till his head was on a level with an op- 
ening in the upper belly of the thing 
that was half man, half beast, and all 
god. Into this opening the head of the 
worshipper was thrust, and thus he ob- 
tained a view of the ancient god inside. 
‘While the head was thus swallowed by 
the larger god, the devotee supported 
himself by holding firmly with both 
hands to the outstretched arms of the 
dragon. There he remained tul the 
period of prayer was over and then, with- 
drawing his head, he descended to the 
floor, made a final bow of reverence and 
walked out of the temple. 

For many days a steady stream of 
Chinamen came to worship at this shrine. 
Rumors of the new divinity reached the 
police, the anthropologists, and scientists 
of the city. Several white men, who were 
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considered friends of Chinatown, asked 
for permission to visit the new temple 
for purposes of scientific study. In every 
case this permission was refused by the 
priests, and the students of Oriental re- 
ligion had to be content with little pieces 
of hearsay, picked up here and there. 

Professor Charles Quarley was one of 
these disappointed scientists. He even 
went so far as to call on the head of the 
police department. The chief heard his 
story and shook his head. 

“That is against our policy. When it 
comes to religion, we feel that it is best 
to leave the Orientals alone. They do 
not like to have everybody mussing 
around in their temples. It causes hard 
feelings, and they are hard enough to 
deal with as it is. There is no way that 
I can get you into that temple except by 
force, and that would be undoing the 
work of years.” 

“But, Chief,’ urged Quarley, “I have 
lived for years in China. I can dress so 
that I look like an Oriental myself. I 
know the language. There is nothing I 
love more than to ‘go native’ for a 
while.” 

“You play at it,” sneered the officer. 
“Why not do something worth while? 
For example, there is a lot of opium 
coming into the city now and none of my 
men are able to find out how it is being 
done. We have discovered and stopped 
ninety-nine channels, but so far the hun- 
dredth one has blocked our efforts. You 
go and find out about it and then I will 
give you credit for being a real detective 
instead of just a little play-child.”’ 

Quarley looked him square in the face 
and then stuck out his hand. 

“Let's shake on that. I have the time 
and the money. I am not only going to 
find your opium for you, but I am going 
to get into the temple.” 

The chief only laughed at him. 

However, from that time the new tem- 
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ple was kept under the watchful eye of 
the detective department of the city. The 
chief even went so far as to make a list 
of the noted Chinamen who came to wor- 
ship. He found that the temple was 
drawing devotees from Seattle, Los An- 
geles, Denver and even as far east as 
Chicago. It was apparently becoming a 
factor of national importance in the re- 
ligious life of the American-Chinaman. 
It was doing something that had never 
been done before. It seemed to be fus- 
ing Oriental religions. Among the doz- 
ens who paid to worship at the shrine of 
the Hidden Monster were those who had 
formerly followed Taoism, Buddhism, 
Mazdaism and even Mohammed. 

The chief was a routinist. He had 
been, in his youth, an original thinker, 
but age had destroyed much of his initia- 
tive. Had this temple been a restaurant, 
a shop, or a gambling joint, it would 
have been raided months before. The 
fact that it was a temple protected it. 
The chief gave orders that under no cir- 
cumstance was the sacredness of the tem- 
ple to be violated by any member of the 
police force. The new god, T’/en, was 
becoming too important to be insulted in 
any way by white men. Things were 
fairly quiet in Chinatown and the chief 
wanted them to stay that way. 


UARLEY lost no time following his 
O conference with the chief. His col- 
legiate training had taught him that the 
shortest distance between two points was 
a straight line. He wanted to go and 
see just what this new god looked like. 
The only way to do so was to go as a 
Chinaman. He believed that he could do 
this without discovery. He was an ad- 
mirer of Burton and felt that if the Eng- 
lishman could go into the Holy City 
without being detected, an American 
ought to be able to duplicate the per- 
formance to at least a slight degree. 
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After an intensive and nauseating diet 
of carrots to yellow his skin to the appro- 
pirate shade, he drifted into Chinatown as 
a desolate and opium-hungry laundry- 
man, out of a job. It did not take him 
long to find at least a retail source of 
opium. All he needed was money, and 
that he had in spite of his apparent pov- 
erty. Disappearing for a few days, he 
came back with better clothes and more 
money and a greater craving for the food 
of the gods. 

After several such disappearances 
Chinatown guessed the secret of Ming 
Foo. He was a killer. The Tongs at 
once entered into a spirited rivalry. Ev- 
ery secret society wanted him as a mem- 
ber. He finally selected ard joined one 
of the more respectable types. Money 
came his way and he opened a store. 
After that he occasionally drifted into 
the new temple and worshipped the Hid- 
den Monster. Quarley was having the 
time of his life. 

Some months later the chief received 
a letter. It was short, yet it caused the 
head of the department a great deal of 
worry. It read: 

Dear Chief: 

There may be a riot in Chinatown at any time. 
When it happens, instruct your men to search 
all the dead for a white carnation under the cap. 
If found, take the body direct to your office. 


Keep constant watch around the new temple. 
QUARLEY. 


The chief had almost forgotten that 
there was a man by that name. Then he 
suddenly remembered both the man and 
the conversation. He called in his as- 
sistant. 

“There is a fool amateur detective 
working on his own in Chinatown. I 
do not know what he is up to, but he 
thinks that he is going to raise hell. Read 
that letter and weep! At the same time 
we had better do as he says. Pass it 
around among the boys and put a few 
more men on duty down there.” 


ROM that time on, the temple of the 

God T’ien was under the most care- 
ful observation. There seemed to be 
nothing new. Just the usual line of pa- 
tient Chinamen, waiting for their chance 
to worship. The next day the line grew 
longer, but was still, silent and patient. 
After that, however, there seemed to be 
a gradual development of excitement, for 
even the Oriental can become excited 
under certain circumstances. Little groups 
of Chinamen gathered on the corners 
near the temple, engaged in earnest con- 
versation. Now and then an_ orator 
talked to them in low but excited tones. 
Night simply increased the number of 
irritable Orientals. 

At six the next morning a mob of 
rabid Orientals rushed down the street 
and broke into the temple of T’7en. Shots 
were fired. The trouble might have been 
anticipated; at least there was some feeble 
resistance, but the mob swept everything 
before it. Windows were broken, doors 
torn from their hinges, and in a few min- 
utes the Dragon God was out on the 
street and torn to pieces—a rather easy 
thing to do, since it was only made of 
papier-maché. The damage done, the 
mob tore on, evidently in pursuit of one 
of the priests. The other priest lay dead 
on the street, and near him was another 
Chinaman, his face covered with blood. 
The riot squad of policemen arrived just 
in time to see the last of the mob dash 
around the corner. The two dead men 
and the fragments of the once popular 
god littered the street. 

Among the first to reach the dead was 
a Secret Service man. He looked at the 
priest and found he was hatless. But 
the other man’s head was still fully 
clothed according to the best Oriental 
style. The detective took off the black 
cap, and there—was a white carnation. 

He hailed a passing taxi, and called 
to one of the bulls, ‘Hey, Murphy! Take 
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that one Chink to the morgue. I am go- 
ing to take charge of this other one. Or- 
ders of the chief. Sure! It’s all right. 
You know me, Murphy. Jones of the 
Secret Service. Here, one of you take 
this stiff’s feet and the other his hands 
and in he goes into the taxi and the blood 
all over the seat. Sure we will pay the 
bill for cleaning; and now, Charlie, my 
lad, step on the gas and beat it to head- 
quarters.’ 


| Pipaiidaa minutes later the body was 
carried into the chief's private office. 
“Here is the man with the white car- 
nation under his hat, Chief,” announced 
the detective. ‘Dead as a dead rat.” 
“Sure enough dead?” asked the chief. 


“You bet! Must have a dozen holes 
in him. Look at the floor.” 


“Well, push the rug over. We can 
clean the linoleum. I will have to iden- 
tify him and then some of the boys can 
take him to the morgue. Write me a 
full report. I hear that they cleaned out 
the temple.” 

“They certainly did. Tore the old 
dragon to bits, killed one of the priests 
and are after the other—and this guy, he 
got popped off.” 

‘“‘Musta something gone wrong. 
Good-bye. On the way out, send John 
in,” 

The assistant came in at once. 

“Lock the door, John,’’ the chief or- 
dered. ‘‘Do you know that stiff on the 
floor?” 

‘Just looks like a dead Chink to me.” 

‘He is more than that, John. I have it 
all figured out. That is a smart white 
man who tried to find out something 
about the Chink’s way of doing things, 
and when the time came they bumped 
him off. They knew he was white all 
the time, but they just waited till they 
were ready, That thing on the floor, 


John, was once Professor Charles Quar- 
ley. Now he is just one hundred and 
fifty pounds of dead meat. Pity! I wish 
I knew just what he did, or tried to do.” 

At that the dead man sat up. 

“Really want to know, Chief?’ 

The chief nearly swallowed his cigar. 

“You! You! What are you doing? 
Play-acting?” 

“Sure. I am not even scratched, but 
I thought it best that all my old friends 
should believe that Ming Foo was really 
dead.” 

The chief dropped in his chair. At 
last he was able to speak. 

‘John, take the professor in and help 
him wash up, and then we will listen to 
the story.” 

Five minutes later the professor sat 
across the table from the chief, while the 
assistant, notebook in hand, was taking 
down the high spots of the story. 

“You look sure enough yellow,’’ com- 
mented the chief. 

“I know it. That comes from my diet 
of carrots. It is better than any dye be- 
cause it will not wash off. Now there 
is not much to tell you, I did just what 
I told you I was going to: I ‘went native.’ 
For the last two months I have been 
Ming Foo, much-respected killer and 
Tong member and storekeeper in China- 
town. And no one suspected that I was 
a white man. I had a most unusual and 
interesting experience, especially the 
night I was initiated into the Tong. I 
became an opium addict—at least they 
thought so. And I went into the temple 
of T’ien. Went right in, all dressed in 
my best with a fine black silk cap on, and 
gave the priest my two hundred dollars 
and climbed right up and stuck my head 
in the hole and worshipped the god like 
all the rest of them.” 

“You did what?” 

“I climbed up on the dragon and stuck 
my head in the hole so that I could look 
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inside the abdominal cavity of the dragon 
and see the real god inside.”’ 

“Well, go on! Whatinell did you see?” 

“Don’t run your words together that 
way, Chief. Language is so much more 
effective when there is a distinct hiatus 
between the words. I saw nothing but 
a hand reach up and take my hat off. 
Yes, and then put it right back on again. 
Of course I was expecting it. My friends 
had intimated that this would happen. 
So then I climbed down and walked back 
to the shop. But I found out about the 
opium.” 

‘You mean the way it was coming in?”’ 

“Yes. I have one of the caps on now. 
Take a knife and rip it open. See the 
flat tin can under the lining? Looks like 
any other black silk hat, but there is the 
opium in the can. That is the way they 
were distributing it. Every Oriental wore 
a silk cap when he went to worship, but 
when the hats were changed he was rich- 
er by so much opium. All the time his 
nands were in plain sight. You could 
have watched the whole performance 
from the outside and never suspected that 
they were selling opium. 

“After that I did a little real detective 
work. I found that they were receiving 
shipments of these black silk hats from 
Canton. I saw one of the shipments. It 
was all easier because I was a member of 
a Tong and had a reputation for being a 
killer. Anyway I found out when the 
next shipment was expected and I dupli- 
cated it in every detail, even to the tin 
can under the lining. Then when the 
ship arrived I did the old substitution 
trick, and at the present time the ship- 
ment of caps with the opium is in my 
apartment. The priests received their 
shipment and kept right on selling the 
caps, but there was just black mud in the 
tin cans. Naturally the worshippers of 
the Hidden Monster became fretful. Two 
hundred dollars is a big price to pay for 


a black silk cap and a few ounces of 
black mud. 

“They knew in Chinatown that I was 
a killer. And the Tong I belonged to 
stood for honesty in business. So when 
the dissatisfied customers came to us to 
talk matters over I was naturally selected 
to investigate the matter and stop the 
trade—in mud. Of course the priests 
did not understand about it. They might 
have thought their customers were irri- 
tated on account of the price they were 
charging. So I did a little propaganda 
work, and when the time came we just 
naturally wrecked the place and I died on 
the field of battle, covered with mercuro- 
chrome that ran from a dozen broken 
bladders. I must admit that every one 
who saw me thought I was dead. You 
can do as you think best with the opium, 
Chief, but I think that you had better 
put a death notice in the papers in regard 
to Ming Foo.” 

The chief simply kept on looking at 
the professor. At last he managed to 
speak. 

“I suppose you realize that you just 
had beginner’s luck? The next time they 
will kill you. I have been hanging 
around Chinatown for years and I simply 
can not understand how you did it.” 

“It was the carrots, Chief. I certainly 
was thankful that I had eaten so many 
of them, especially the night I was ini- 
tiated into the Tong.” 

“What about that night?” 

“That is another story, Chief. Sup- 
pose you get me up to my apartment in 
some way, and on the same trip you can 
take charge of that opium. I am tired of 
being a Chinaman. I think I will enjoy 
being a white man for a while.” 

“But how about your expenses?” 
asked the chief. ‘You must have spent 
a lot of cash.” 

“I certainly did, but I had a wonderful 
holiday—that is, all except the carrots.” 

O. S.—8 


The Djinnee 


of El Sheyb 


By G. G. PENDARVES 


A strange story of North Aftica, and the terrible fate that awaited all who 
entered the accursed city of the marabouts 


1. The Haunted City 


‘CF THE effendi would but wait until 
I daylight! At all times the city is 
evil, a place for men to avoid. But 
now the sun is gone, all the devils that 
haunt El Sheyb come with the darkness! 
Master, master, be warned by others! In 
the beginning many dwellers in El Sheyb 
did not wish to leave their city—rich 
merchants who had built great palaces 
within the walls, and the old and sick who 
desired to die where they had lived so 
long. Yet, in the end, all left . . . all!” 
“What do you mean—in the beginning 
people stayed? Beginning of what?” 
asked Graham Trent, his thin clever face 
and steady eyes turned on his panic- 
stricken servant. 

“The beginning of the haunting!” The 
Arab's eyes rolled fearfully toward the 
distant massive walls of El Sheyb, where 
they loomed up on the crown of a great 
rounded hill against the fading glory of 
the western sky. ‘“Ten years ago El Sheyb 
was a rich city, where all the caravans 
going south across the Red Wilderness 
rested to buy provisions, to trade, to hire 
guides and camel-drivers. The great 
fonduk hummed like a hive of bees, 
effendi! Men and beasts flowed in and 
out like the waters of a great sea. And 
the market-place’—Musa glanced over 
his shoulder and lowered his voice—‘‘the 
market-place was filled with all the treas- 
utes of the Sahara. There was nothing 
one could not purchase there. Ivory, gold, 
ostrich feathers, salt, sheep, horses, camels 
—the Iforas traded their finest mehara 


at El Sheyb. The Hoggar Touareggs ex- 
changed their plunder of merchandise 
there for salt and grain. Moors, in satins 
and velvets like the sunrise itself, bought 
and sold rare and costly trifles of per- 
fume, silks, jewels for the women of their 
hareems. All the news of the desert— 
from Adrar to the Nile, and from the 
coast cities of the Middle Sea to the Hausa 
States in the south—all passed through 
the market-place of El Sheyb!”’ 

Musa shook his head and sighed with 
extreme mournfulness. 

“Well?” Trent was interested. He had 
chosen Musa for his intelligence, and 
was finding him worth the high wages 
he demanded. “What happened?” 

“All is gone . . . all is gone!” The 
sleeves of Musa’s wide burnous flew up 
like two white wings from his out- 
stretched arms. “Only the owl’s voice of 
ill-omen is heard now, where once many 
hundreds of people laughed and sang 
and gossipped in the sun. Only the liz- 
ards crawl in the dust where the great 
caravans went to and fro. The city is left 
desolate.” 

“What was it? Drought—fever?”’ 

“Nay, effend:! Alas, the beauty and 
wealth of El Sheyb roused the envy and 
hatred of evil spirits—those djinn that 
dwell among the winds on the mountain 
tops. One came’’—Musa’s voice was a 
mere whisper now—‘“‘a most powerful 
djinnee—to dwell in El Sheyb! It drove 
out all that lived within the walls—all 
save the priests. The marabouts still live 
in their fortress on the walls of the city.” 

Trent pushed back his sun helmet, and 
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“His mind refused to believe in the hor- 
rible inferno which his eyes were regis- 
tering.” 


fiseph Dilin—® 


stared at Musa with a perfectly grave 
face. He knew better than to insult the 
man by laughing at his yarn, and, 
besides, he had a private and particular 
reason for learning all he could about El 
Sheyb, no matter how fantastic the tale. 
“So the priests live there in safety?” 
‘Even so, but it is in my mind,” con- 
fided Musa, ‘‘that these priests are as evil 
as the djinnee! They belong to a strange 
sect from the mountains beyond Damas- 
cus—the Yezidees! They had no honor 
among the people in former days, when 
the city was great and rich. These priests 
lived then, as they live now, burrowing 
in dark places like unclean animals. They 





x 








were not as the Holy Men of other tribes. 
But this is for thine ear alone, effendz, for 
the priests of El Sheyb are much honored 
now that they dwell alone and unharmed 
amidst such danger. Yet I think it is not 
holiness, but evil that keeps them there.” 

“I’m with you!” agreed Trent, wonder- 
ing how Musa could be so enlightened 
and reasonable, and at the same time 
entertain such overwhelming belief in 
shattans and djinn. 

“You haven’t told me yet just what 
this djinnee of El Sheyb did to drive out 
all the inhabitants.” 

“It tormented them in many ways.” 
Musa was growing more reluctant to 
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speak, now that darkness had crept up 
around them, blotting out the wide hori- 
zons, enveloping even the grassy dunes 
near by. 

Trent concealed his growing interest, 
asking indifferently, “Have you seen any 
of these victims of the djznnee?”’ 

“I carried out the body of my friend, 
Daouad ben Izzar, who was as a lion for 
courage. It is not many months since he 
and two others—students of the great 
university at Medersa—laughed at the 
stories told, and said they would prove 
them false. Two were killed — their 
heads broken by the heavy stones that lay 
scattered around them. Daouad ben Izzar 
lived, but he has been like a child ever 
since, his mind destroyed.” 

“Any others?” Trent lit a cigarette with 
hands that shook very slightly with ex- 
citement. 

“Yes, effendi! Hast thou not heard of 
the white man who went also to discover 
the secret of El Sheyb, and to prove the 
tales were foolish? The young effendz 
from thine own land, Dinya el-jedida 
[the New World], whose name was even 
the name of our own people. Adhem 
effendz”’ 

Trent’s heart gave a great leap in his 
breast. He remained silent with a tre- 
mendous effort. 

“I believe I did read something about 
it in the papers,” he said casually. 

‘'The government was very angry. The 
city was searched from wall to wall. The 
priests were turned out of their holes like 
rats. But nothing came of it. How 
should anything come of fighting with a 
devil of the wilderness? As well fight 
the great gibli [south wind] when it 
blackens the face of the desert, burying 
man and beast in its wrath. 

Complete darkness covered the desert 
now, a brief space between sunset and 
moonrise, black as the shaft of a mine. 

“Well, from what you say, Musa,” 


Trent was calmly conversational, “this is 
the best time to call on the djinnee and 
find him at home!” 

“Effendi!” a gasp like an escaping 
steam jet sounded in the hot darkness. 

“I’m going on to El Sheyb as soon as 
the moon rises. I’m not making light of 
your stories, Musa, but curiosity is one of 
my major vices. I must know what it is 
that has reduced a proud flourishing city 
to dust and ruins.” 

Musa’s prayers and—judging by the 
sound—tears, had no effect on Trent at 
all, and when the silver moon rose at 
last, flooding the desert with dim green 
haze and misty shadows, Musa was still 
pleading. 

Trent mounted his horse, camels being 
of no use in that rock-strewn district, and 
turned its head toward the haunted city. 
Musa got on his own animal with a tragic 
air and reined up beside his master. 

“Master, I go to die with thee!”’ 

They rode on like two ghosts in the 
desert silence, and the strange dim moon- 
light was not wholly accountable for the 
greenish-gray color of Musa’s skin, as 
they halted before the deeply shadowed 
archway of the eastern gateway in the 
walls of El Sheyb. Trent slipped down 
from his horse, and put the reins in 
Musa’s trembling hands. 

“You must stay here with the horses, 
Musa! Can’t take them into this rabbit 
warren—they’d break their legs in these 
uneven streets. Wait an hour for me. If 
I am not here then, ride back to Hezroor 
and get the Commandant on the job.” 

Musa watched the tall thin figure 
swallowed up in the black archway, 
emerge in the moonlight beyond, and 
vanish round the corner of a tortuous 
narrow lane. The faithful, terrified serv- 
ant groaned aloud: 

‘Now may Allah set a watch before 
his steps! By the life of this moon, I 
shall never see his face again!” 
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¢ hava went on blindly toward what 
he hoped was the market-place of El 
Sheyb. He knew far more about the city 
than he had confessed to Musa, or to any 
one else. He had come out here with one 
specific purpose: to find out what had 
happened to his friend, Joe Adams, who 
had disappeared so mysteriously a year 
ago within this deserted city. Joe Adams, 
whom government rewards and search 
parties had failed to produce. Joe Adams, 
the chum of Trent’s earliest recollections, 
the staunch friend of later days, whose 
disappearance had changed Trent from a 
boy to a man with a purpose nothing 
could set aside. 

Joe Adams, whom the natives knew as 
Adhem effendi, had vanished here in El 
Sheyb, and Trent was prepared to sell his 
soul to ferret out the reason for that sud- 
den vanishing. 

For weeks he had wandered about 
among neighboring towns and villages, 
gleaning any scraps of gossip that might 
help him. He had formed a distinct plan 
of the labyrinth of streets that formed EI 
Sheyb, and had actualy sketched out a 
rough diagram from bits of information. 
He knew the market-place was the center 
of the huge web of narrow ways. He 
knew that the priests lived in the ruined 
fortress on the western walls of the city. 
Therefore he had entered by the eastern 
gate, and with compass and his rough 
plan he stumbled on to his goal. 

Several times he doubled back on his 
own tracks, returning to some carved 
door he recognized, some broken row of 
columns. The desert night wind began to 
sough uneasily between the high narrow 
walls as he stumbled along the uneven 
sand and half-concealed stones underfoot. 
Owls flapped almost across his face, quick 
darting creatures flicked round his feet, 
and the climbing moon painted the bro- 
ken crumbling houses in startling black 
and white. 


But the only thing that haunted Trent 
was the jolly freckled face of the boy he 
had known. Above the uncanny wail of 
the wind, and the cry of the owl, he heard 
the deep chuckling laugh of the friend 
he sought in this ruined city. 

A sudden sharp turn, a dive under a 
broken arch, a few steps in the shadow of 
a wall, and he stood in the brilliant moon- : 
light. Facing him was the great market : 
Square—a vast sandy place, hemmed in» 
on all sides by blank, flat-roofed build- 
ings, typical Arab houses, with massive 
doors in the shadow of deeply hewn 
arches, and narrow slits of windows cut 
in the solid masonry just beneath the 
roof, , 

He walked slowly forward to the cen- 
ter of the square, circling round on his 
heel in the sand, gazing at the white 
walls, which returned his look with blank 
complacence, so sure they seemed of hid- 
ing behind their smooth whiteness what- 
ever secret thing they held. 

He took out a cigarette, was in the act 
of lighting it when the match was put 
out by a sharp puff of wind, and in the 
same moment something hard and pointed 
took him under the ear. The blow was so 
unexpected and sudden that he almost 
fell. He whirled to meet the empty air! 

Stones thudded in the sand at his feet 
. . » he was being pelted on every side by 
a fusillade of pebbles that stung him from 
head to foot. He dashed to the shadow 
of an archway, and was driven thence by 
a mew and concentrated attack. He ran 
across the square to the opposite wall, 
stones rattling dangerously about him. 
His helmet protected him, but as he in- 
cautiously lifted his face to peer at the 
flat roof-line, a flying stone cut him deep- 
ly on his cheek, and he jammed down 
his heavy helmet and ran to the shelter 
of a broad pillar. 

Behind this he glanced round the 
moonlit square. All was utterly silent. 
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The roof-line within his compass showed 
no break in its continuity—neither head 
nor hand of an enemy was visible. 

He ran out again, the stones flying 
savagely the moment he reappeared, and 
fired rapidly at several archways from 
which the missiles seemed to be aimed, 
but no sound answered the sharp bark of 
his weapon. But now the pebbles and 
stones came more swiftly and the stones 
were large enough to cripple him if they 
caught him in a vulnerable place. 

Crack! A large jagged piece of rock 
warned him—a few inches lower and his 
knee-cap would have been dislocated. He 
limped hastily to the steps by which he 
had entered the square, and stumbled 
down them to the darkness beyond. Even 
here the shower of stones rattled down 
to his feet, and one caught the top of his 
helmet so directly that he knew the as- 
sailant was close to him. 

There was nothing for it but retreat. 
Slowly, painfully Trent retraced his steps. 
As long as he kept on his way all was 
quiet—only the hoot of the owls and the 
sigh of the wind about him. But if he 
stopped for a moment, every roof and 
wall about him seemed to spit out stones 
and rocks. He moved blindly along the 
wretched, twisting ways of the city, 
bruised, bleeding, and furiously deter- 
mined to return. 

That El Sheyb sheltered a mob of mut- 
derous rascals was clear. But who were 
they? Why did they want to keep the city 
empty? What secret lay behind their per- 
secution and stoning? And above all, 
what had happened to Joe Adams? Had 
he been stoned to death here? Did his 
bones lie buried in that dangerously 
haunted market-place? 

“Master, master!’’ cried Musa, as he 
caught sight of Trent’s tall limping fig- 
ure, his linen suit rent and dusty from 
head to foot, his eyes cold and furious 
above an ugly wound on his cheek. 





‘Master . . . the djinnee! Thou hast seen 
sa 6 EHO - 
“No!” was the grim reply. ‘No, I 


have not seen—yet! But, believe me, I 
am going to see this djinnee, if it’s the 
last thing I see on earth!’’ 


2. Trent Becomes More Curious 


| Pe PLYMTON viciously ground the 
stub of his cigarette into the recep- 
tacle before him. His narrow black eyes 
flicked a glance at the man opposite him, 
then darted round the ornate dining-room 
as if seeking amidst its palms and pillars 
and arched alcoves an answer to some 
problem in his mind. 

“Like all tourists, you either minimize 
or exaggerate the difficulties of life in a 
country of this sort,” he said at last. “if 
you lived and worked in this oasis-town 
of Hezroor, as I do, you'd get a new set 
of values altogether. Now, in dealing 
with these natives, one of the first es- 
sentials is to learn not to meddle with 
their superstitions. Ignorance on this 
point has killed more men than an out- 
sider can possibly realize. They'll stand 
injustice, and even cruelty, up to a cer- 
tain point, but laugh at their ghosts and 
devils and you’re a doomed man!” 

“I am not laughing,” protested Trent. 
“I don’t grudge El Sheyb its pet djinnee! 
I only want to know just why I was stoned 
out of the place last night. From all sides, 
too! The djimnee must have his whole 


family staying with him at El Sheyb just 


now! A pity the Arabs themselves are so 
much less energetic than their devils. 
Really, I am curious to get to the bottom 
of this extraordinary performance. And 
why do you suppose the priests go on liv- 
ing there? Where do they get alms in 
that deserted place? Has the djinnee 
adopted them and agreed to feed them 
in return for the pleasure of their com- 


pany?” 
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Graham Trent grinned at his obviously 
irritated companion across the table. His 
tall loose-jointed body contrasted strongly 
with Plymton’s neat compact frame, as 
did the mocking humor of his blue eyes, 
thick fair hair, and wide benevolent 
brows differ completely from the other’s 
small and rather reptilian face and head. 

“You were exceedingly lucky to get out 
alive.’’ Plymton’s voice was as cold as his 
eyes. “Only a year ago, an American 
tourist, as reckless and inquisitive as 
yourself, spent a night in El Sheyb, and 
never returned. He’s been missing from 
that day to this. His name was Adams— 
Joseph Adams. Perhaps you remember 
the affair?” 

“I believe I do remember reading 
something about it in the papers at the 
time.” Trent spoke carelessly, but his 
gray-blue eyes darkened suddenly. 

“You knew Adams?’ Plymton sug- 
gested, tapping a cigarette nervously on 
his case, and stealing a lightning glance 
from under lowered eyelids. “You are 
here to make inquiries about his disap- 
pearance? That would account for your 
interest in El Sheyb.” 

Trent heard the note of sharp anxiety 
in his companion’s voice. Intuition ran 
through him like an electric shock. P/ym- 
ton knew what had happened to Adams! 
Perhaps he was responsible for that dis- 
appearance! At the thought, Trent’s lean 
hands twitched. He longed to get up 
and shake this little rat of a man... 
shake his secret out of him. But he only 
leaned back in his chair, masking that 
sudden deep conviction of his with a 
smile. This beast before him was coiled, 
alert, ready to spring. It was up to him 
to soothe it with eyes and voice, to lull it 
into a false security. 

“Hardly!” Trent sounded a trifle bored. 
“You know my plans. I’ve been touring 
the Mozabite country and this southern 
region of Algeria for months, writing a 


book, you know, on primitive Saharan 
religions. The yarns about El Sheyb and 
its djinnee are known all over the coun- 
try, of course. I’ve been coming across the 
fairy-tale in various forms for weeks now. 
And since I am here in Hezroor, not ten 
miles from the haunted city, naturally I 
want to explore it.” 

Trent rattled on, apparently full of 
good-will and the desire to satisfy the 
other’s curiosity; but his smiling good- 
humor masked a sudden intentness that 
shone in his blue eyes as if a lamp had 
been turned on behind them. 

“Well, now you 4ave explored it—why 
not leave it at that?’’ persisted his com- 
panion. “I assure you it’s a risky, silly 
game to set yourself against native preju- 
dice and custom. El Sheyb is avoided by 
common consent. Not a man, of all the 
thousands that pass yearly through this 
town of Hezroor on the caravan trails, not 
even the savage Touareggs, care to face 
El Sheyb and its menace. I know what 
I'm talking about.” 

“You look as if you did,” Trent as- 
sured him warmly. ‘But all you say only 
increases my interest in this haunted town. 
That djimnee gave me more souvenirs in 
the way of cuts and bruises than I needed 
—it’s my turn to give a few little gifts 
to him.” 

His exasperated companion appeared 
to have every sympathy with the djinnee’s 
ill-will toward Trent, and rose abruptly, 
his chair grating harshly on the green 
and white tiled floor. 

“Don’t hurry, old man!’ Trent’s long 
body unfolded like a jointed ruler, as he, 
too, rose, and stood looking down pleas- 
antly at Plymton with hands thrust deep 
into his pockets. “I was just about 
to ask you how the full moon affects the 
djinnee, and whether you considered Fri- 
day night a lucky one to return my visit- 
ing-cards at El Sheyb.” 

Plymton visibly came to attention. 
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“Friday . . . you are going to——’"’ Then 
he pulled himself up, the glitter in his 
small eyes quickly veiled. “You're a 
fool!’ he asserted in thin cold tones. “I 
warn you for the last time—if you return 
to El Sheyb you're practically committing 
suicide.” 

“My death won't lie on your con- 
science, at least.’’ Trent looked down at 
the taut angry little man with a beam. 
“You've done your best to save me from 
my folly. But now, don’t hurry off like 
this—I shall feel I’ve really annoyed you. 
How about getting a couple of these 
French officers to join us at cards?” 

‘“Sorry—quite impossible, Mr. Trent,”’ 
was the stiff reply. “I’m a busy man— 
very busy! No time to amuse all the tour- 
ists who come here, even though I try to 
protect their interests as far as possible.” 

“Well, just listen to this model of in- 
dustry! It’s nine o’clock; surely you’re not 
going to work the old treadmill any 
longer tonight! Mining must be a strenu- 
Ous occupation in this country.” 

Plymton’s cold bright eyes gleamed, the 
muscles of his face taut beneath the pale 
skin. 

“At least I have enough work to keep 
me out of mischief,” he responded tartly. 
“Tl say good-night, then, Mr. Trent. 
When—or if—you return from El Sheyb, 
no doubt we'll meet here again. Good 
luck!” he added, over his shoulder, his 
neat well-shod feet carrying him toward 
the entrance of the little French hotel. 

Trent watched his exit, rocking slightly 
on his heels, with hands still in his 
pockets. A very alert, speculative look 
replaced his smile. 

“D’you understand the meaning of 
good luck?” he asked in French of a na- 
tive waiter who was advancing toward his 
table. 

With a grin, the Arab plunged into 
voluble detail, illustrating his remarks 
with expressive pantomime. 


‘‘No, that’s where you are all wrong, 
my poor deluded turtle-dove,”” Trent in- 
formed him sadly. “It means, according 
to my dinner guest: “May you be everlast- 
ingly damned.’ ”’ 


3. The Secret of El Sheyb 


73 ke days later, Trent stood once more 
in the market-place of El Sheyb. It 
was very early morning, scarcely full day- 
light, for he had left Hezroor well before 
dawn, stealing away with the greatest pos- 
sible secrecy. Even his faithful Musa had 
been kept in the dark about his plan to 
return here, and Trent fervently hoped 
that the cold vigilant eye of Mr. Frank 
Plymton had not witnessed this second 
assault on the mysteriously haunted city. 
He had seen no one in his ride across the 
desert, but visibility was difficult in the 
semi-darkness that preludes the dawn; 
he was entirely easy in his mind, because 
he was well aware of that strange wire- 
less communication in the desert, and he 
gave his opponent credit for being both 
vigilant and suspicious of his move- 
ments. With luck though, he hoped he 
had eluded Plymton successfully this 
morning. 

He had begun to realize that Joe 
Adams’ disappearance was probably a 
mere incident connected with some 
scheme in which Plymton was deeply in- 
volved, and that the latter was not taking 
any chances with regard to himself. What 
was this strange drama in which the 
djinnee took so active a part? What 
made the desertion of El Sheyb so neces- 
sary? Ten years before Adams had come 
here on his ill-starred archeological trip, 
the city of El Sheyb was deserted— 
haunted! Had Adams taken too close an 
interest in the djinnee? Had he inter- 
fered, as Trent was now interfering, and 
been removed? 


Trent frowned as he stared about him. 
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No sign or sound of human life. Up on 
the western walls rose the dome and 
towers of the ancient fortress, where he 
knew the priests and their families were 
herded. Those same priests had been re- 
sponsible, he felt sure, for his stoning a 
few nights ago. 

At a loss where to begin his search for 
an unknown thing in an unknown city, 
he first tried the doors which fronted on 
the square. All were locked and barred 
against him. An examination of adjacent 
streets and buildings, however, proved 
that barred doors were an exception, 
rather than a rule, in El Sheyb. 

In the majority of the narrow dark 
streets that branched off in all directions 
from the square, the untenanted houses 
showed gaping entrances where the wood 
had been removed. In some, a door hung 
crazily on broken hinges, swinging inward 
to a dismal weed-grown courtyard. 

With a pocket-torch, and the obstinacy 
of a bloodhound on the trail, Trent 
began once more to peer and poke about 
the main buildings round the market- 
place. The brazen sun climbed higher 
and higher. Lizards darted across the 
sandy earth, while overhead a dark hover- 
ing shadow hung now and then in the 
cloudless blue vault—a hawk or an eagle 
—poised for a moment, then dropped 
earthward to its prey with headlong dizzy 
SWOOP. 

Still Trent explored busily in the dark 
tortuous ways near the square. He came 
to a sudden stop, steadied the little beam 
of light from his torch on a particular 
stone slab set almost flush with the 
ground. 

On the stone was carved the Hand of 
Fatmeh, the four long fingers and out- 
curved thumb, like a tulip leaf, standing 
out dark and polished with use against 
the block from which it had been cut. 
Trent put his hand over it, twisting with 
strong sensitive fingers. It gave easily 


under his touch, and the whole block 
opened inward like a stone door, reveal- 
ing a stairway which descended pre- 
cipitately into the bowels of the earth. 

He leaned over, craning his long neck 
as far as possible, trying to probe the 
gloom within. The crambling uneven 
steps appeared to continue indefinitely. 
He threw down stone after stone, but 
heard nothing save the rap-rap-rap of the 
missile down a few steps . . . then silence. 

“Hm-m-m-m! Apparently not a well.” 

Stowing his torch safely away, he put 
one long leg over the sill, slowly drawing 
the rest of his body after it, and began to 
make his way downward, facing the worn, 
almost perpendicular steps in sailor 
fashion. 

Down ... down... twenty, thirty, 
forty steps he counted before his feet 
felt level ground beneath them again— 
level relatively speaking, for the earth 
was full of pits and hollows, and the 
rocky roof overhead forced him to crawl 
on hands and knees. 

As he penetrated farther into the dark- 
ness, the air grew stiflingly hot and fetid. 
He stopped . . . sniffed! What was that 
strange rank odor? Could this be the lair 
of some wild beast? Suppose the creature 
met him in this tunnel! It was too narrow 
to turn back; he’d have to go on now 
and take a chance. The air grew more 
foul, and every moment he expected to feel 
the fangs of some beast at his throat . . . 
it might be watching his every move- 
ment . . . backing down the tunnel before 
him. 

His hands and knees were cut from 
the rough stones . . . the tunnel widened 

. he drew his revolver and waited. 
Surely here—now—this was the place for 
the thing in the darkness to attack him! 

Nothing came, only he heard a faint 
sound. A sound of metal . . . a sudden 
sharp rattle and then silence again. Trent 
crouched for several minutes, his weapon 
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ready, his eyes peering into the thick 
murk ahead. 

At last he moved on again. The tunnel 
grew still wider, took a sharp turn; the 
roof overhead lifted abruptly, and he got 
stiffly to his feet and eased his cramped 
limbs cautiously. Inch by inch he crept 
forward again. Once more that metallic 
rattle reached his ears, and a hoarse dull 
moaning followed that chilled his blood. 

One more turn—it was the end. 
Beyond he saw a dim yellow haze, and 
what appeared to be an enormous cave 
hollowed out from the rock foundations 
of the city. He crept forward, one more 
yard, then stood on the threshold of his 
dark passageway, and stared at the scene 
before him. 

He leaned up heavily against the wall 
in the first shock of discovery. His mind 
refused to believe in the horrible inferno 
which his eyes were registering. But as 
the details grew more and more clear, his 
shocked senses began to adjust them- 
selves. Slowly, reluctantly he turned his 
head to look round the vast vaulted 
chamber. Its roof was lost in shadow, but 
on ledges of the rocky walls primitive 
lamps were set, which shed flickering un- 
certain gleams over the appalling scene, 
the crude oil adding its nauseating stench 
to the intolerable atmosphere. 

“Slaves!’”’ breathed Trent, his face livid, 
his eyes bleak as.a winter’s sea. 

On the bare earthen floor of the rock 
chamber, men, women and children lay 
huddled in every attitude of fatigue and 
despair, like creatures of some deepest 
crypt of Dante’s purgatory. They were 
lying chained together in groups, each 
group fettered to great iron staples in the 
walls of their dungeon. The majority lay 
in leaden stupor, but the silence was 
broken now and then by the clank of a 
chain . ..amoan.. . achild’s whim- 
pering cry. 

Sudden terrible anger seized Trent. 


His brain began to race. The pattern of 
the crime on which he had stumbled 
began to grow clearer every moment. 

‘‘Plymton and those cursed priests! He 
pays them... ... they... . he. . . tun thts 
thing between them. Plymton .. . Plym- 
ton is the djznnee of El Sheyb! He scared 
off all the inhabitants . . . then he and 
the priests worked this djinnee business 
together!” | 

A new thought struck him. 

“Adams! He must have found this 
out, too . . . discovered the secret of El 
Sheyb. They murdered him! I must get 
back to Hezroor . . . I must get back!’ 

He turned to retrace his steps, hurrying 
as much as possible; a terrible feeling of 
urgency suddenly possessed him. He must 
get back .. . ifhedidn’t ... if he was 
prevented, these poor wretches were 
doomed . . . Joe Adams would never be 
avenged! 

Remembrance of the latter’s disap- 
pearance pricked him uneasily as he 
pushed his way back along the narrow 
tunnel, but he felt slightly comforted to 
reflect that if another white man vanished 
in El Sheyb, it would greatly imperil 
Plymton’s dangerous traffic. 

He reached the bottom of the steps at 
last. Up, up endlessly, eyes, feet, and 
hands occupied in finding and keeping 
his balance. His head was just below the 
top step . . . his groping hands on its 
uneven edge . . . when the square open- 
ing above him was suddenly blocked. A 
pair of brown hands seized his wrists 

. a dark grinning face looked down 
into his. 

More hands reached over, and past 
this face . . . his fingers were torn from 
their grip while his feet kicked vainly for 
a foothold. Slowly . .. inch byinch... 
he was dragged upward and across the 
threshold into the narrow street beyond. 

Abruptly jerked to his feet, he faced a 
small band of natives, tattered specimens 
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of marabouts, with pale vulpine faces, 
shifty eyes, and vicious mouths. Trent 
scarcely wasted a glance on them, his eyes 
blazed into the cold opaque ones of 
Plymton, as the latter stepped with a 
smile toward him. 


Trent’s fist shot out and caught him 
under the chin with a swift ferocity that 
sent him backward among his scoundrels. 
Two of them rolled on the dusty earth 
with him, and before they could tise, 
Trent drew his revolver and stood pre- 
pared to account for himself—his back 
against the opening in the wall. 


Plymton got to his feet, dusty and ven- 
omous, and drew his own weapon. Before 
either man could take aim, Trent’s feet 
were jerked from under him by an Arab 
who had followed him from the slave- 
pen—a guard whom Trent had not seen 
in that murky dungeon. The rabble of 
priests fell upon him as one man as he 
fell, trussed him up like a fowl, and 
looked to their master for further orders. 

“Take him up there.” Plymton jerked 
his head toward the squat crumbling 
fortress of the marabouts. “He wanted 
to meet the djinnee—now he’s going to 
do it!” 


4. In the House of the Holy Men 


66 O' COURSE, I realize it won’t do for 
you to disappear as Adams did. I 
have other plans for you.” 

Plymton exhaled a cloud of smoke 
from an evil-smelling French cheroot into 
his prisoner’s face. Trent, still bound, 
was propped up against the wall of a 
small stone cell in the vast rambling ruin 
of the priests, his fury unextinguished by 
hours of thirst and discomfort, but burn- 
ing unseen and deadly beneath a mask of 
stony indifference. 

“Go ahead, djinnee!” he replied in- 
solently. ‘Unfold your subtle scheme for 
my undoing.” 


“Subtle is the right word. Yes, you 
shall go back to Hezroor in a few days, 
before the government machinery gets 
going on your behalf. I shall take you 
back myself, and become a hero for hav- 
ing found you here and rescued you.” 

Plymton blew out another cloud of 
smoke, smiled unpleasantly at his own 
thoughts, and resumed: 

“You return safe and sound . . . 
for one trifling thing!” 

He paused, watching Trent narrowly 
for some sign of apprehension. The lat- 
ter merely yawned, remarking: 

“Very thoughtful of you to take all 
this trouble to amuse me like this.’ 

Plymton inadvertently bit a piece off 
his cheroot, spat it out viciously, and 
leaned forward. 

“You'll return to Hezroor a drivelling 
mouthing idiot! You'll go back without 
your memory—as powerless to injure me 
as a month-old baby!’ 

Trent’s eyes remained dreamy and in- 
different, and he gazed at his companion 
as if he were an insect crawling past his 
line of vision. The latter rose abruptly 
from his wooden bench, pitched his 
cheroot into a corner, thrust his twitch- 
ing hands into his pockets, and snapped 
out: 

“You don’t believe it! Wait... I'll 
show you just how you're going to look, 
and how you'll act! I’ve used this drug 
on more than one who interfered with 
me, and I can use it again.” 

He vanished under a low archway into 
a labyrinth of cells and passages beyond, 
leaving his prisoner alone in his narrow 
room, through the walls of which a fiery 
sunset cast a warm red glow. 

Trent closed his eyes wearily, his 
thoughts milling in endless confusion, 
the problem of his escape completely 
beyond his grasp at the moment. The 
sound of Plymton’s returning footsteps 
reached his quick ears, accompanied by a 


Save 
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shuffling, scraping sound that puzzled the 
listener. 

‘Sounds as if he were dragging some- 
thing . . . what the deuce?” 

The faint uncertain noise resolved 
itself into something more definite. It 
was another person walking with the 
heavy dragging steps of decrepit old age. 
Nearer . . . nearer it approached. Plym- 
ton’s voice was audible, as if he were ad- 
dressing a wild beast, and a high-pitched 
meaningless jabber of words answered 
him. 

Trent glanced up under half-closed 
lids as Plymton re-entered his cell, but 
his eyes opened widely enough when he 
caught sight of the ragged pitiful figure 
that shuffled at the other’s heels, a man 
whose reddish beard straggled over a 
torn and stained gandoura; a white man, 
whose fine strong features were marred 
by an expression of blank idiocy, with 
eyes dull and vacant under penthouse 
brows, and loose lips working constantly 
in grotesque grimaces. 

But Trent recognized him instantly. 
The splendid head, rugged features, and 
red dusty hair were unmistakable. Even 
the voice—broken, foolish, and unmean- 
ing—was horribly familiar in tone. Sick 
with horror, Trent stared speechlessly, 
while Plymton drew back to glance from 
one to the other in deep enjoyment. 

“You recognize an old friend, I see!” 
Plymton took the imbecile by the arm 
and dragged him in front of Trent. “Now 
if you want to see yourself as others will 
see you in a few days, Adams here will 
be as useful as a mirror. I’ve experi- 
mented with this drug until I know 
exactly the amount and number of doses 
which will make you look like Adams’s 
twin brother,” he boasted, delighted to 
brag of his knowledge. ‘Barring the 
color of your hair, and a few details of 
that sort, this is what you will be before 
the end of the week . . . capering and 


grinning in the streets of Hezroor. The 
children—even the dogs—will run from 
you. You'll be known as an awful warn- 
ing—the man who has seen the djinnee! 
It will make things safer than ever for 
me here in El Sheyb. I’m beginning to 
feel grateful to you, Trent.”’ 

The latter fixed his gaze on a rent in 
Adams’s robe, avoiding the tragic, hollow 
eyes and awfully twitching lips. He 
fought for control. The walls, the dusty 
floor, the figures of Plymton and Adams 
spun in a red mist about him. 

He thought his heart would burst, it 
hammered so agonizingly against his 
cruelly tight bonds. His thoughts were 
chaotic . . . flashing like bright swords 
in the whirling blackness of his mind. 
Slowly his reason gained the ascendancy 
as he fought down his choking blind 
fury and focussed his whole energy on 
his problem once more. 

The problem of outwitting Plymton. 
The problem of saving not only the 
wretches he had seen in the dungeons, 
not only this tragic remnant of his friend, 
but also those hundreds of victims who 
would fall later into Plymton’s hands, if 
he were allowed to continue his career 
unchecked. 

Couldhe . . . bound, helpless, on the 
verge of unspeakable disaster . . . could 
he play the winning card even now in 
this hideous game? 

Through the long hours he continued 


to wrestle with this problem. He grew 


feverish as the night wore on, and his 
imagination took wilder flights. Impos- 
sibly daring, intricate plans darted into 
his mind with the brilliance of electrically 
illuminated advertisements, to be wiped 
out with the same disconcerting sudden- 
ness of those glittering signs. 

After all, what could he do unless . . 
unless—— 

Unless Plymton untied his 
before giving him the drug! 


hands 
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There was a chance in a thousand that 
this might happen. Yet, if this miracu- 
lous chance did occur, he would have only 
the briefest time . . . his hands and fin- 
gers would be numb and useless . . . no, 
it was madness to go over all this again. 
He’d never get a break like that. 

But if he did! And once more the 
thing began to thrash round and round 
in his feverish overwrought mind. The 
dark silence of his prison was broken 
only by the sighing of the desert wind, 
the cry of a jackal, the melancholy hoot 
of some solitary owl on its hunt among 
the ruins of the deserted city. 


iB THE gray dawn he unglued sticky 
eyelids to see Plymton standing before 
him in company with several gaunt 
marabouts. One of the latter carried a 
small earthen bowl. In Plymton’s hands 
Trent noticed a tiny phial which the 
former was shaking gently, but ostenta- 
tiously, before his eyes. 

He felt a queer sudden sickness at 
sight of the thing. A few drops of liquid 
—an innocent-looking enemy! But Trent 
would infinitely rather have faced the 
deadliest snake in the Sahara. Death— 
even agonizing death—was preferable to 
this . . . this vile thing which would send 
him out among his fellow men a drivel- 
ling wreck, from which all must turn in 
nausea and disgust. 

An impulse seized him to swear that 
he would never reveal the secret of El 
Sheyb, if Plymton would fling away that 
little phial and set him free. 

The words trembled on his lips. . . 
his dry tongue refused to frame them. 
Then his own mocking humor came to 
his rescue. What a fantastic notion! As 
if a rotter of Plymton’s caliber would take 


his word of honor! Honor and Plymton! 


Plymton the djinnee . . . the slave-dealer! 
He gave a gasping chuckle as the temp- 
tation passed. 


“The Right Honorable Plymton! 
Sounds well, don’t you think?” he asked. 
“Lord High Djinnee of El Sheyb! Or 
would you prefer—Frank, the Very Rev- 
erend Master of Marabouts! Now, that’s 
a very good one; it’s a pity to wreck a 
brain so inventive as mine! 


“Oh, come!’’ he went on, desperately 
trying to stave off the moment when that 
little phial would be unstoppered. ‘Don’t 
I have the ordinary privileges of the con- 
demned man? Where’s the hearty break- 
fast — the expensive cigar—the fancy 
touches so necessary for a scene like this? 
Are you afraid to let me sit up and drink 
your loving-cup decently?” 


“Afraid!” Plymton laughed. ‘That's 
the best joke I’ve heard from you. If you » 
could see yourself at this moment! You 
may have your last wish, by all means. 
There’s a lot more where this comes from, 
and if you don’t drink it, you'll have the 
next dose administered in a way that will 
certainly spoil your last moments. 


“Cut his hands and arms free!” he 
ordered one of the priests. 


Trent leaned back in an apparent ac- 
cess of exhaustion, his eyes closed. His 
numbed, swollen arms trailed helplessly 
on either side of him, as the priest cut 
the rope. 

“I can’t move a finger,” he complained, 
keeping his eyes tightly shut—he dared 
not trust them in that moment of sudden 
hope. Even yet . . . even yet he might 
fail! The first part of the miracle had 
happened. But the second 

Plymton’s harsh laugh grated on his 
ear again. 

“You'll be having lunch with your 
friend. The Heavenly Twins! What a 
pretty pair . . . making faces at one 
another over your bowls of cous-cous!” 

The native who had cut his bonds, 
rubbed Trent’s hands and arms. In a 
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short time he was able to move his stiff 
fingers, but his grip was very weak and 
fumbling when he took the fatal cup at 
last from Plymton’s hands, and looked 
at the water into which the phial’s con- 
tents had been emptied. 

Slowly he turned his eyes to look up 
at his enemy. The latter's face was white 
and tense with excitement, his eyes glit- 
tering under their smooth, hooded lids. 
Trent raised the small bowl with trem- 
bling hands. 

‘To the djinnee of El Sheyb!” he said, 
and Plymton shrank from the sudden un- 
masked and utter contempt in the blue 
eyes that blazed into his. “May he 
speedily join his brethren below!” 

He put the bowl to his lips, drained 
and set it down, and leaned back against 
the wall again with closed eyes. 

“Pleasant dreams, Mr. Trent!’ The 
other was mockingly polite. “A pity you 
will not remember them—or anything 
else! Well, now you have breakfasted, I 
can go and have my morning coffee. It 
will take an hour or so before you become 
really interesting. Vll be back directly, 
but I fear—I very much fear that you 
will not recognize me when we meet 
again.” 

Trent’s heart thumped so violently 
that he feared the other would notice his 
agitation. No matter—he would only 
ascribe it to fear. Was the second miracle 
really about to happen . . . was there a 
chance . . . was there a chance for him? 

He refused to open his eyes, or answer 
any of his enemy’s taunts. In a few min- 
utes, tired of baiting an unresponsive vic- 
tim, Plymton left the cell, grinning over 
his shoulder as he went. Two of the 
priests squatted on their haunches to keep 
guard; the rest departed with their mas- 
ter. Trent lay huddled up against the 
wall, his face hidden in the crook of his 
arm. 


5. The Debut of a Djinnee 


= A HYAT Ullah! He hath seen 

the djinnee of El Sheyb! Look 
. .. look . . . the unbeliever who hath 
seen the djinnee!” 


“Gibani!”’ replied another inhabitant 
of Hezroor, putting up a hand to avert 
the evil chance. ‘“Terrible are the devils 
of El Sheyb! Truly-it is an accursed city!” 


“By the life of my son!” agreed 
another. 

A loud cry burst from a young native 
in the crowd, who dashed up to the two 
men just entering the gates of Hezroor, 
and put a protecting hand on the arm of 
the taller of the two. 

‘“Master, master! Did I not warn thee? 
Did I not say to thee a hundred times how 
evil was El Sheyb? Now thou art lost, by 
Allah, thou art lost!’ 

The faithful Musa’s tears ran down as 
he began to walk beside the afflicted man 
whose arm he held. It was an early 
morning hour in the oasis-town, and the 
streets and squares were full of men with 
their camels and donkeys, who had come 
in from outlying hamlets and farms with 
their fruit and grain and vegetables. 

‘““He hath seen the djinnee! He hath 
seen the djinnee! Billah—he wiil see no 
more in this life! His eyes are sunken 
and dull as the river mud which the sun 
has left dry! His hand trembles as doth 
the palm-tree before the g7b/z!” 

Slowly, very slowly the dreadful little 
procession forced its way through the fas- 
cinated and awe-struck populace. Whis- 
pers... exclamations . . . calls on Allah 
for protection followed the three men 
like a rising tide, increasing in volume 
as the crowd swelled and gathered in 
their wake. 

Plymton led the way, his face a mask, 
his sun-helmet pulled down to hide the 
gleam in his eyes. Behind him came 
Trent, with Musa at his side. The latter 
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tried to guide his master’s erratic aimless 
steps along the cobbled ways, and indig- 
nantly strove to keep the mob from jos- 
tling too closely. 

“Shameless and accursed ill-doers that 
ye are!” he cried. “It is but the sun- 
fever which hath stricken the effendz! By 
Allah, and by Allah, give way there, you 
miserable clods of earth!” 

“No fever cuts a man’s soul from his 
body thus,’ answered a swarthy shekh 
gravely. ‘“This is one whose soul is in 
hell! Lo, his body wanders empty and 
witless to its grave!” 

Musa, guiding Trent like a child, pro- 
tecting him like an infuriated tiger with 
a helpless cub, followed in Plymton’s 
wake. The latter made no attempt to sec- 
ond Musa’s efforts, but strolled on quite 
casually, choosing always the busiest 
streets, the most crowded squares. 

Trent’s unfocussed vision passed over 
every face that confronted him. He 
mouthed and gibbered unceasingly, his 
fingers snapping restlessly, his head wob- 
bling on his sagging shoulders as though 
some spring that fastened it had worked 
loose. 

At last they reached the building where 
Sidi ben Ali, the Caid of Hezroor, con- 
ducted his daily business. With some 
difficulty, Trent’s dragging feet were 
guided up a steep flight of steps to the 
shade and comparative coolness of the 
bare white-washed room which served as 
office to the Caid. The latter was hard 
at work, and with him were the com- 
mandant of the outpost, and the army 
surgeon of Hezroor. To these three men 
Plymton unfolded the saga of Trent's 
catastrophe. 

“I had warned him emphatically, time 
and time again!’ he concluded finally. 
“If the poor chap could speak for him- 
self, he’d tell you I did my utmost to pre- 
vent his going. He simply laughed at me 
for my pains, intimated that I was some- 


thing of a fool to be so credulous and 
superstitious, and went his own way!” 

“These cursed tourists!” growled the 
commandant, tugging at his white mus- 
taches irritably. ‘‘“Why does the good God 
permit such animals to exist, I ask you? 
This may mean war among the tribes in 
our district. If the order comes from 
headquarters to turn the marabouts out of 
El Sheyb, then the Shabba tribe will re- 
sent it, of a certainty! Other tribes will 
be implicated . . . and I shall be blamed 
for everything! It is insupportable to have 
tourists in a place like Hezroor.” 

The Caid regarded Plymton from 
beneath his snowy turban with habitual 
serenity. 

“And thou—thou didst know of the 
danger of El Sheyb! Yet thou wert not 
afraid to enter the accursed city?” 

“I was in the beastliest funk,’ admitted 
Plymton. ‘But, after all, he was my 
countryman, and I felt a sort of responsi- 
bility, in spite of the way he jeered at my 
advice.” 

“It 1s well thou hadst courage to go 
and bring him forth from El Sheyb.” 

“Mon Diex!” interrupted the doctor. 
“Not so well, Sidi ben Ali! It would 
have been of greater benefit to Monsieur 
le touriste if the djinnee had been allowed 
to finish his work, and give him the 
coup-de-grace! As it is ‘ 

A gesture and roll of his eyes com- 
pleted his sentence as he turned toward a 
corner of the room, where Trent—or 
rather, the shell of what had once been 
Trent—sat with vacant look, and long 
limbs sprawled. His head rolled uneasily 
—as lost and pitiful a thing as an aban- 
doned ship rocking at the mercy of the 
wind and tide. 

“Any chance of his recovery?” de- 
manded the commandant abruptly. 

The doctor shrugged. “Impossible to 
say. I will keep him under supervision 
and do what I can, but I am not a brain 
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or nerve specialist. As well prophesy how 
the wind will blow next month, as say 
how a patient of this sort will behave.” 

“Tl put him up,” interpolated Plym- 
ton quickly. “I am very anxious about 
him, and feel a sort of responsibility, as 
I said before. He can stay with me. 
There’s plenty of room, and my servants 
haven’t half enough to do. He'll be well 
cared for, and my place is near enough 
to make it convenient for you to drop in 
any time you like, Doctor.” 

“Yes. Very amiable of you, Mon- 
sieur,”’ replied the army surgeon. “What 
do you think, gentlemen? We might 
delay the report for at least a week, on 
the chance of his recovery. A pity to stir 
things up unnecessarily at headquarters.” 

“I see nothing against it. A good plan, 
in my opinion.’”” The commandant was 
obviously relieved. 

The Caid, however, looked doubtfully 
at Plymton, his plump brown hands 
folded placidly across his massive middle. 

“I, myself, was about to propose that 
in my palace there is room for this poor 
afflicted one,” he began slowly. ‘‘More- 
over, my nephew is but recently returned 
from the long years of his studies at 
Paris, Vienna and Algiers. He hath dis- 
tinguished himself greatly, by the aid of 
Allah the Compassionate, and the sick- 
ness of the brain hath been the object of 
his greatest endeavor to comprehend. 
With all respect and deference to your 
own great wisdom, effendi,” he bowed 
gravely to the army surgeon, “perhaps 
this poor one’s case is one my nephew 
would understand and cure.” 

Plymton shot a swift perturbed glance 
at the benevolent face of the stout Caid. 
It would take at least a week longer to 
wreck Trent’s brain beyond recovery. He 
had not dared to keep him any longer at 
El Sheyb. But now . . . if he slipped 
through his fingers at this stage 

“I'd feel a whole lot better if I could 





have the poor fellow under my roof,” he 
protested with entire truthfulness. “I 
ought never to have let him go that sec- 
ond time, and I'd really like to do my 
best for him now.”’ 


RENT had begun to shuffle blindly 

about the room, rubbing his dirty 
fingers over the walls. He reached the 
door in his aimless wanderings, and stood 
there tapping his teeth with his knuckles, 
making strange guttural noises in his 
throat, grinning foolishly. 

The Caid settled deeper into his seat, 
and regarded Plymton obstinately. 

“I see you are anxious—it is natural! 
Yet, as ruler of Hezroor and the district 
beyond, which includes El Sheyb, I also 
have a responsibility, effendi.’’ 

Plymton controlled his temper and 
nerves with difficulty. Was this old fool 
going to wreck all his plans at the last 
moment? 

“But ” he began. 

“Thank you, Sidi ben Ali, I have a 
strong conviction that your drinks would 
be far more beneficial to me than his!”’ 

Trent’s tall figure stood erect and 
straight before the door. His clear blue 
eyes were fixed sternly on Plymton. 

“Hold him!” he rapped out. “I’m not 
ill! I’m not the drooling idiot he hoped 
to make me! And I’m here to explain 
what he is!” 

Plymton made a dash, but Trent's long 
arms seized and held him in a vise, and 
dumped him back in his seat as if he 
were a child. 

‘“He’s mad . . . mad!” gasped Plym- 
ton. “He doesn’t know what he is say- 
ing . . . he'll murder the lot of us if you 
don’t stop him!” 

Trent retired to the door again, and 
stood with his back against it. 

“I have discovered his secret. And 
because I did so, he drugged me as he 
drugged my friend, Joseph Adams, to 
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prevent my betraying him. Fortunately 
for me, and others, I am well up in 
drugs and narcotics — made a special 
study of them at one time. The thing he 
tried on me was one I have seen used 
both here and in Persia—a rare drug— 
but the antidote is not rare at all. I was 
forced to drink his filthy drug . . . but 
I had the antidote! 1 always carry a few 
things in my belt for poison and snake- 
bite, and this antidote was among 
them.” 

Plymton was tensing himself for 
another rush, when the commandant'’s 
large hand closed round his forearm. 


‘“Have the goodness to continue, Mon- 
steur!” the soldier requested. 


‘Can you guess his secret? He is the 
djinnee of El Sheyb! He and the priests 
have invented this legend and driven 
every one out of the city so that he can 
carry on his poisonous trade. He is a 
slave-dealer! There are hundreds of the 
poor wretches in the vaults under the 
market-place at this very moment!” 


There was a long stunned silence. The 
two officers sat staring at Plymton as if 
he were too loathsome to be true. The 
Caid seemed turned to stone, his black 
eyes burning in an ashen face. 

It was the terrible stillness that heralds 
a storm. Plymton was not deceived. He 
licked his dry lips—his feet and hands as 
cold as ice. The storm would destroy 
him .. . batter him out of existence, as 
a monsoon in its raging sweep uproots a 
trifling weed. 

Ponderously Sidi ben Ali got to his feet 
and strode to the door. Trent himself 
shivered as he caught the implacable hate 
in the Caid’s face, and he moved from 


the door as hastily as a boy before his 
master. Ben Ali raised one arm, flung the 
door wide, and pointed to the desert, 
quivering in a haze of blinding heat. 


“Forth . . . forth, thou thing accurst! 
Forth to the wilderness to seek other 
devils like to thyself! May thy torments 
endure for ever!” 


The commandant and the doctor rose 
from their seats as if to interfere. Then 
the latter shrugged and sat down. 


“Better so. Dramatic, but certainly 
practical, mon commandant! A man is 
lost in the desert, that is all. Nothing but 
that to report. No mud stirred up, no offi- 
cial inquiries here in Hezroor. Very neat 
finish.” 


The commandant nodded slowly, and, 
with Trent and the Caid, he watched the 
mean, shrunken little figure disappear 
down the narrow street facing the office 
door. 


By sunset the news of Plymton’s iden- 
tity with the djzmnee of El Sheyb, and the 
miraculous recovery of Trent effendi, 
were noised about the city. As the white 
walls of Hezroor were dyed crimson in 
the reflected glory of the western sky, a 
great crowd stood to hurl their last curses 
at a small black speck moving toward the 
flaming horizon. 

Far out over the rolling immeasurable 
sea of sand the black speck was toiling 
OB age OE ace 

The fiery clouds dimmed to palest am- 
ethyst .. . purple . . . duskyblue. Brief 
darkness fell. 

When the moon rose, the little toiling 
speck had vanished into the vast and 
secret wilderness. 


If a slave and an emir call themselves thy friends, prefer the slave; in thy day of 


need, he will not be thinking of his riches. 


—E! Mokri. 


The White Queen 


By FRANCIS HARD 


A chess game was played in the heart of the Arabian desert, 
with human beings for pieces and life and death as stakes 


T WAS Bishop Fergus who suggested 
that his daughter's future should be 
staked on the hazard of a chess game. 


“But that is gambling!” cried Fen- 
worth, appalled. ‘‘Why not let Constance 
decide the matter herself? She is the one 
most vitally concerned.” 

Bishop Fergus looked over the side of 
Granby’s yacht and stared meditatively 
into the Persian Gulf. His massive, 
nobly molded face and chiseled forehead, 
aureoled with an ample crop of snowy 
hair, looked like the carved bust of a 
Roman senator. Apparently he was lost 
in contemplation of the sand riffles on 
the bar that held the yacht fast a hun- 
dred yards from the Arabian shore, but 
in reality he was deep in thought. He 
twirled his spectacles absently by the 
black ribbon that held them. With his 
left hand he rubbed his smoothly shaven 
chin. 

Suddenly he whirled around and faced 
his daughter, who was gazing at him with 
a world of entreaty in her eyes. He 
glanced from her to Fenworth, back to 
the girl, and looked at Fenworth again. 

“Constance is only nineteen,” he said. 
“She can not possibly know her own 
mind, and she is altogether too young to 
matty.” 

“But Father 
rupted. 

The bishop raised his hand and con- 
tinued hastily: 

“No, no, do not break in. Hear me 
out, for, after all, I am your father and 
whatever I do will be with your best in- 


Constance inter- 
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terests in mind.—Fenworth, you loved 
Constance before ever you came on board. 
If I had known that before we left San 
Francisco, then you never would have 
started. When old Granby placed his 
yacht at my disposal for a trip to the Holy 
Land, and you asked to go as my secre- 
tary, you kept to yourself your love for 
Constance. That was dishonest. Oh yes 
it was, Fenworth! You knew I never 
would take you along if I had suspected 
such a thing. But we had not been on 
the ocean two hours before I saw how 
matters stood. 

“T like you, Fenworth, in every capac- 
ity except that of son-in-law. Now that 
you have come to me and asked for my 
consent, I could refuse to give it, but I 
must have your acquiescence. I must not 
be opposed in this matter. That is why 
I am putting it to the test of a game of 
chess. You have boasted of your prowess. 
I, too, am a chess-player, although I have 
not touched a piece in twenty years. 
There is a chessboard in Granby’s cabin. 
I will play you one game. If you lose, 
you must break off this foolish love affair 
at once.” 

“And if I win?’ Fenworth faltered, 
disquieted. 

The bishop shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“If you win I shall cease to oppose 
you, but I can’t promise to co-operate.” 

Fenworth scanned the bishop’s face, 
without answering. The bishop averted 
his eyes, and continued nervously twirl- 
ing his glasses. 
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“Come, come,” he said at last. “Will 
you play?” 

‘But that is gambling,” Fenworth re- 
peated again. “You are a bishop.” 

“Chess is never gambling, no matter 
what is at stake,” the bishop affirmed. 
“Chance plays no part in it, for it ts 
purely a game of skill. You are a good 
player, are you not?” 

Fenworth did not reply, but continued 
to stare into the bishop's face. 

‘Much better than the average, I take 
it,” the bishop continued, with a sug- 
gestion of sarcasm in his voice. ‘A real- 
ly fine player, perhaps?” 

‘Father!’ Constance admonished him. 

The asperity in his voice amazed and 
wounded her. 

“An uncommonly brilliant player, I 


‘N 





believe?” the bishop continued, not heed- 
ing his daughter's interruption. 

“Yes, sir,’ Fenworth answered, net- 
tled. “I think I may say so without 
boasting, if past achievements prove any- 
thing. I am the best in the chess club. I 
won the intercity trophy two years run- 
ning.” 

‘Very good, then,”’ Bishop Fergus con- 
tinued, smiling blandly and rubbing his 
hands together rather gleefully. “In that 
case, it would seem that I am taking all 
the risks, and you none. Bring up the 
board, my boy. You will find it behind 
the book-shelf in Granby’s cabin, and the 
chessmen are in the table drawer.”’ 

His face beamed as he saw Fenworth 
disappear. Not for weeks had he seemed 


so happy. 


. 2 * ‘ 
“+ a : 


"He held her before him 
on the shoulders of 
his black mare.” 


vl 
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“Father, Constance 
pleaded. 
“Constance, please do not oppose me,’ 


he ordered. 


you mustn’t,” 


A HUGE red, green and yellow um- 
brella was put into place on the 
deck, and Fenworth sat down in its shade 
with Bishop Fergus to play for the 
bishop’s daughter. The sky-blue water 
lapped gently against the sides of the 
yacht, and the hot sun rained its rays 
upon the yellow sand of the desert, a 
scant hundred yards distant. Not a sound 
broke the stillness, except the droning of 
the desert flies, for the boat’s machinery 
was stopped. 

The position of the stranded yacht had 
been wirelessed, and help was on the 
way from Muscat. To the two lovers the 
delay caused by this side trip up the Per- 
sian Gulf had meant merely another week 
of paradise, but now the bishop had 
ended it all by proposing his absurd 
chess game. 

Constance watched the movements of 
the little carved ivory horses and bishops 
and foot-soldiers with vast interest. She 
did not understand the moves, but those 
sinister-looking warriors were fighting 
out her destiny. A dark red knight on 
horseback tore through Fenworth’s line 
of pawns and demolished two white foot- 
soldiers and a saintly-looking white bish- 
op with flowing beard before it was cap- 
tured and removed from the board. The 
dark knight looked so evil and terrible 
and it moved about the board in such an 
erratic and apparently illogical way that 
Constance conceived a terror of it. She 
stared at the two pieces as they stood side 
by side on the table, after they were re- 
moved, the saintly white bishop with a 
smile on its face and the dark horseman 
glowering. 

She turned from the discarded pieces 
to look again at the game as the other 


dark knight was laid low in exchange for 
one of Fenworth’s white knights. Con- 
stance felt somehow happier, knowing 
that the two evil-looking horsemen were 
removed from the board. Anxiously she 
studied Fenworth’s face. He seemed wor- 
ried. In truth, the game was going not 
at all to his liking. Bishop Fergus had 
forced a terrific attack upon his queen, 
which could not be rescued without the 
absolute sacrifice of a piece. 

Fenworth sank dispiritedly lower and 
lower in his chair, desperately pondering 
his next move. Suddenly his hand trem- 
bled and he shot at Constance a glance 
of hope. He sat up straight in his chair. 
His heart beat so loudly that he feared 
the bishop must hear it. He tried to 
maintain his calm, but only the bishop’s 
preoccupation with the game prevented 
him from detecting the new hope and 
anxiety in Fenworth’s face. 

After carefully studying the board be- 
fore him, Fenworth deliberately aban- 
doned the white queen to capture and 
moved his remaining white knight into 
position for an attack upon his oppo- 
nent’s king. If Bishop Fergus should take 
Fenworth’s queen instead of building up 
a defense for the king, then Fenworth 
would win the game within four moves. 

Would the bishop see his danger? He 
considered his next move for what to 
Fenworth was an interminable time, pois- 
ing his hand over the white queen as if 
about to capture it. Fenworth restrained 
his jubilation, and the bishop withdrew 
his hand and pondered again. Fenworth 
raised his eyes from the board and looked 
across the yellow sand of the desert, seek- 
ing even a stunted tree on which to rest 
his gaze. Only a cloud of dust, prob- 
ably a mile away. He turned again to 
the board. 

Would the bishop never move? His 
finely carved head was still bent over the 
game as he studied the positions of the 
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pieces, holding the edge of his s es 
against his lips. He saw danger threat- 
ening him in Fenworth’s move, but he 
did not see the inevitable checkmate that 
would defeat him if he captured his op- 
ponent’s queen. 

Both players were so intent on their 
game that they did not hear a smothered 
exclamation from Constance, who was 
looking out over the desert, watching the 
cloud of dust draw rapidly nearer. The 
bishop's fingers closed over the white 
queen and Lifted the piece from the 
board. 


“Checkmate!” Fenworth shouted jubi- 
lantly. 

“Checkmate?” the bishop echoed in- 
credulously. 

“In four moves!’ Fenworth explained 
joyously. ‘‘You should have perfected 
your defense. But now : 

His sentence remained unfinished, for 
Constance cried out again, sharply. Fen- 
worth sensed alarm in her tones, and he 
sprang to her side, overturning the board 
and spilling the chessmen. The girl’s 
eyes were fixed upon the desert. 

Fenworth glanced across the ribbon of 
shallow water that separated the ground- 
ed yacht. from the shore. A troop of 
Arabian horsemen was spurring directly 
toward him. They were already within a 
few hundred yards of the water’s edge, 
and riding full tilt for the yacht. The 
sand flew out in clouds behind them. The 
little stretch of desert that intervened 
narrowed rapidly and disappeared under 
a rush of flying feet and the splashing of 
horses” hoofs into the warm water of the 
Persian Gulf. 

The troop rode across the shallow 
water of the sand bar, and in another 
moment were beside the yacht. They ut- 
tered not a sound, these silent men of 
the desert, but stood on the backs of their 
steeds and came up the side of the yacht 





hand over hand, leaving the horses 
champing in the water. 

One of the Arabs seized Constance, 
who struggled and cried out. Fenworth, 
recovering from the amazement that had 
paralyzed him, lifted a camp-stool. Be- 
fore be could swing it, another Arab 
deftly twisted his arm. The stool fell to 
the deck, and Fenworth was quickly 
thrown and trussed. The crew of the 
yacht was overpowered with ease. The 
skipper had not even the opportunity to 
seize his revolver. The Bedouins bound 
them each and every one, and passed them 
over the side of the yacht to the men be- 
low like sacks of flour. 


(Sehieneusene as they had come, the 
Bedouins rode away across the desert 
with their captives. The sun poured 
down mercilessly, and the cruel thongs 
cut into the flesh. The bishop suffered 
perhaps worse than the others, but he had 
no thought of complaint for himself. He 
cried out several times to Constance, who 
was carried by a handsome young Arab 
with short, silky black beard and prom- 
inent forehead, and black eyes that shone 


“brilliantly, like polished ebony. He held 


her before him on the shoulders of his 
black mare, and occasionally he lifted her 
in his strong arms and swung her around 
so that she could be more comfortable. 

The bishop was carried by an old, 
cruel-looking Arab whose beard was 
streaked with gray, and who was abso- 
lutely indifferent to the comfort of his 
captive. Fenworth swung precariously 
across the neck of a swift roan, in front 
of a tall, strong Bedouin whose mask- 
like face gave no hint of what thoughts 
might lie behind it. Before long he suf- 
fered acute pain from his uncomfortable 
and cramped position. The pitiless heat 
made him dizzy as they rode into the face 
of the westering sun. 

As they faced more and more that 
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blazing disk, Constance’s captor pulled 
the hood of his burnoose down over his 
forehead to keep out the sun, and turned 
the girl more and more toward him to 
shield her from the glare. Thus the two 
found themselves gazing into each 
other’s eyes. Frank admiration gleamed 
in the Bedouin’s lustrous black eyes, and 
he held her very firmly and gently, as the 
girl duly observed in spite of her fright. 

The ground became more uneven, and 
was cut up by wadies. The troop crossed 
the dry beds of several, and Fenworth 
involuntarily cried out at the rough jolt- 
ing as the horses loped down and up 
again. But the Bedouin who held Con- 
stance lifted her tenderly in his arms as 
they went across the wadies, and pro- 
tected her from the jolting. 

At length, as the sun was touching the 
rim of the desert, the troop, at a sharp 
command from the Arab who held Con- 
stance, turned north up a wady, where 


the going was easier than across the open » 


desert. They followed the wady for per- 
haps half an hour, then turned westward 
again at another command and rode slow- 
ly up a long hill. The barking of dogs 
and the cries of children were borne to 
the ears of the prisoners. As they reached 
the summit, Constance’s captor turned her 
around so that she could look down. 

She gasped in astonishment. Spread 
out before her in the dusk was no tem- 
porary tent-village of nomads, but per- 
manent buildings, waving palms, and a 
great pool of water. They had been 
brought to an oasis in the most inhospit- 
able part of the Arabian desert, and a 
welcome sight it was to the travel-worn 
captives. 

The Bedouins broke their silence for 
the first time that day, and began to talk 
excitedly among themselves. They care- 
fully picked their way among a band of 
sheep, then broke into a gallop and 
charged down into the oasis. 


A mob of dirty children and barking 
dogs immediately surrounded them, and 
several youths ran over to the arriving 
horsemen. A huge black slave, wearing 
the burnoose of the Arabs, stood motion- 
less before the doorway of the most pre- 
tentious of the buildings, fixing his gaze 
with utmost interest upon the strangers. 

To Constance, when her bonds were re- 
moved and she was placed upon her feet, 
they seemed to have arrived in some 
storied village out of the Arabian Nights. 
A large central building in Moorish style, 
made out of colored clays, slender beams 
and curiously cut stone, stood immediately 
in front of them. Radiating from this 
were galleries, like the cloister of a mon- 
astery. Behind them were the low mud 
dwellings of the Arabs, ornamented, like 
the central building, with colored clays 
and carved wood. A large pool, bor- 
dered with date palms, lay to their right, 
and to this pool the whinnying horses 
were allowed to stray. 


di Bees prisoners were led at once 
through the portal of the main build- 
ing, past the stolid black slave, and con- 
ducted into a central court. There they 
were grouped around a fountain, which 
flowed slowly through the court. Its wa- 
ters were carried away to the pool through 
a stone gutter. 

The young man who had carried Con- 
stance left them standing by the fountain 
while he went through an arched door- 
Way into an inner room. He returned 
almost immediately with a gray-bearded 
man, whose entrance the other Bedouins 
acknowledged by profound bows. He 
was clad in spotless white, and wore 
about his neck a sparkling necklace from 
which depended a large black pearl. The 
deference paid him by the others, the air 
of mastery with which he approached the 
prisoners, the whiteness of his garments, 
all marked him as one who possessed 
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authority. His vivid black eyes looked out 
upon the world through deep wrinkles, 
and his expression was the incarnation of 
curiosity and eagerness. With cautious 
dread Constance studied his face, 
bronzed and chiseled by the winds of the 
desert. He might be either good or bad, 
for all that she could read in his coun- 
tenance. Certain it is that his face at the 
moment looked kindly rather than hos- 
tile. 

The Arab approached the bishop. 

“English?” he asked. 

‘No. We are Americans,” the bishop 
replied. 

“But you know how to speak English?” 

“Yes,” said the bishop. 

“That is good,” the Arab answered, a 
million wrinkles carving his face as he 
smiled. ““You are no longer prisoners, 
for you were also our allies. I was with 
Lawrence in the war against the Otto- 
mans. I am the Sheik Ferhan ibn Hedeb, 
and you are my guests. Smeyr!’’ he 
called, raising his voice and clapping his 
hands thrice. 

The black slave who had stood before 
the entrance came quickly in and pros- 
trated himself before his master in a pro- 
found salaam. Sheik Ferhan gave a few 
crisp orders in Arabic, and Smeyr re- 
treated backward through the door. 

‘“Smeyr will have the women place 
dwellings in order for you,” said the 
sheik. “He will be the slave of the lady 
during your visit. I have place for sev- 
eral of you in the palace, and the rest 
must stay in the dwellings.” 

Sheik Ferhan glanced around with the 
pride of possession. 

‘Now I would know the names of my 
eminent guests,” he continued, ‘and 
chiefly the name of this lady, who is a 
dream of beauty.” 

He bowed low, and Constance flushed. 

“This is my daughter Constance,” the 
bishop said. “I am Bishop Fergus of San 


Francisco, and this is Fenworth, the 
young man who is one day to be the 
husband of my daughter.’ 

Fenworth gave Constance a quick look, 
and the flush on her cheek became 
deeper. Sheik Ferhan’s appraising glance 
covered Fenworth from the soles of his 
feet to the crown of his head. . 

“Smeyr!”’ he cried, as the black re- 
turned. , 

He gave further commands, and the 
slave extended his hands and stood ex- 
pectantly to one side. 

“Smeyr will lead your people to their 
dwellings, Bishop,” the sheik explained. 
“You and your beautiful daughter will 
remain here, with your friend. In thirty 
minutes all will return and take lebben. 
You are very tired. You will rest here— 
three, five, seven days, perhaps. Then 
you will be taken back to your ship. I 
am most unhappy that my men caused 
trouble to you, but most happy that you 
are here. I will show you the hospitality 
of Bedouins, like nothing else in the 
world. Do you like lebben?” 

““Lebben?” the bishop repeated. “I do 
not know the word.” 

“Our goat’s milk, soured and fer- 
mented. Very good, very strong, very 
stimulating. But there will also be dates, 
and my women will prepare sweet goat’s 
milk for the lady. I am told that your 
women always drink their milk un- 
soured.” 

Sheik Ferhan himself conducted the 
bishop, Constance and Fenworth to their 
rooms. Smeyr returned shortly, and car- 
ried to Constance a huge basin of water. 
He discreetly withdrew, and knocked on 
the post of her doorway when he thought 
a sufficient time had elapsed for her to 
prepare her toilet. She handed the basin 
back to him through the curtains that 
served as door, and the black then car- 
ried it to the bishop, and afterward to 
Fenworth, without changing the water. 
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A few minutes later Sheik Ferhan 
called to his guests, and they came out 
into the court, where they were joined 
shortly by the remaining members of the 
bishop’s party. Seating Constance on his 
right and her father on his left, the 
sheik sat cross-legged on the floor. A 
bowl of soured milk was placed before 
each of the guests, and the sheik’s 
women passed around salvers piled high 
with golden dates. Constance drank a 
long draft of goat’s milk. Sheik Ferhan 
did not partake, aside from taking a few 
dates, explaining that he had eaten his 
daily meal some hours before. 

“But in my country we eat three times 
a day!’ Constance exclaimed. 

“Three times!” Sheik Ferhan echoed. 
‘Then why do you not become fat and 
ugly, like the Ottoman women? But no, 
you are thin and graceful, like a fox. I 
think you eat very little at each sitting.” 

He looked well pleased with himself 
for his compliments. Constance dimpled, 
and Fenworth looked grave. 

After the meal, Sheik Ferhan clapped 
his hands four times, and the Arabs who 
had captured the bishop’s party came into 
the court. They bowed low, and then 
came over to the sheik, bowing once 
again. The tall, handsome Bedouin who 
had carried Constance was introduced to 
her as‘Zadd. He bowed low before her, 
and touched her hand with his fingers, 
pronouncing the name ‘‘Constance” very 
carefully. He was presented to each of 
the party, and then, bowing low again 
before the sheik, he and his companions 
departed. 

‘‘Zadd wants the lady to know his great 
sorrow at your discomfort,” Sheik Fer- 
han explained. “We are all sorry to an- 
noy you, but happy, very, very happy, to 
have you with us. Every house is open 
to you. Ask for what you wish, and it 
shall be yours. If you have coins about 
you, my people will be glad to have some. 


But you must offer them when you enter 
their houses. Then they are gifts. No 
Bedouin will take pay for hospitality, but 
they like coins as gifts. They are very 
proud, my Bedouins. Two centuries on 
the oasis have not made fellahs of us. 
But now you are very tired. You will 
want sleep. Tomorrow will be time to 
see my people and my good oasis. Peace 
to you!” 

Bowing deeply, he withdrew. Smeyr 
conducted the crew of the yacht to their 
dwellings, and the bishop, Constance 
and Fenworth went to their rooms. 


Cs lay wide-eyed on the 
woolen mattress in her room, think- 
ing over the exciting events of the day. 
She had never met anyone quite so courtly 
as the old sheik, who had rescued her and 
her party from the hands of his tribesmen. 
She thought of the tales of Harun-al- 
Rashid, and drifted insensibly into slum- 
ber. Sheik Ferhan, Harun-al-Rashid and 
the handsome Zadd were inextricably 
mixed in her dreams. 

Bishop Fergus, his mind relieved by 
the benevolent protection of the sheik, 
soon dropped to sleep, despite the sore- 
ness of his body after the long ride across 
the desert. 

Fenworth, alone of all the party from 
the yacht, did not sleep. He had seen 
the look of admiration on Zadd’s pa- 
trician face while crossing the sands, and 
although he was too much preoccupied 
with his own discomfort and danger to 
think much about it then, it troubled him 
now. But what the attitude of Sheik Fer- 
han might be troubled Fenworth even 
more. The young American had watched 
the sheik closely during the meal, and 
in his face he read shrewdness and crafty 
cunning. To Fenworth it was obvious 
that Sheik Ferhan desired Constance. A 
look of annoyance had darkly wrinkled 
the sheik’s face when the bishop told him 
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that Fenworth was to marry Constance. 
The look disappeared almost as soon as 
it was born, but Fenworth had seen it, 
and it made him tremble. 

Another man slept but little that 
night, had Fenworth but known it. That 
man was Zadd, for he, too, had looked 
upon Constance, and he, too, had seen 
the look of desire in the eyes of Sheik 
Ferhan. The sheik had promised protec- 
tion to the party, and henceforth the 
Americans were no longer prisoners, but 


guests, and every member of the tribe . 


was bound by the laws of Bedouin hos- 
pitality to treat them as friends. But for 
some reason that he could not explain, 
some imperceptible insincerity in Sheik 
Ferhan’s manner, or perhaps only an im- 
palpable and meaningless shadow of 
fear, Zadd was troubled. 


Co awoke early, and was 
about to arise when one of the 
sheik’s women came into the room, bear- 
ing a basin of water and a coarse linen 
towel. Her ablutions finished, Con- 
stance entered the court. Fenworth was 
there before her, pacing stiffly back and 
forth, keeping watch on her door. As 
the curtain was pushed aside he came for- 
ward eagerly and greeted her with a be- 
trothal kiss, the first he had been able to 
give her since he won her at chess the day 
before. The bishop joined them a few 
minutes later, walking slowly, sore and 
weary from his ride across the desert. 

‘Happy morning!” 

The three turned quickly as Sheik Fer- 
han entered the court. He was smiling 
broadly. Three women accompanied him, 
bearing milk, butter and dates for the 
breakfast. The sheik again declined food, 
but sat and talked with his guests while 
they ate. 

‘Tam a Bedouin,” he said. “One meal 
a day is enough. If I ate more I might 
become fat, and that would be ugly. I 


have great wish to show our oasis to you, 
and we shall have horses racing. And 
you must meet my wife. I have but one, 
although the great Prophet (on whom be 
peace!) allows four to every man who, 
like myself, can give the necessaries of 
life to so many.” 

He smiled his broad smile, his little 
black eyes twinkling and little wrinkles 
radiating good-humoredly from the cor- 
ners. 

“Come, my friends,” he said, smiling 
again, and stroking his grizzled beard, 
“T will show to you the hareem.” 

He offered Constance his arm, with all 
the courtly grace of a Solomon greeting 
Sheba’s queen. Constance laughed de- 
lightedly and went with him through the 
curtains into the secret recesses of the 
dwelling. Her father followed with 
Fenworth. A tall woman, arrayed in 
spotless white, without a veil, waited in 
the hareem, attended by two women 
slaves. She evidently expected the visit. 

“My one and only wife, Adooba,” 
said Sheik Ferhan, saluting her with a 
deferential bow. 

He added a few words in Arabic. 
Adooba smiled, and bowed to the three 
guests in turn. She looked keenly at 
Constance. Fenworth, watching her nar- 
rowly, saw distrust written on that desert- 
bronzed countenance. 

Conversation was impossible; so, after 
an interchange of formalities through the 
sheik, they passed the baths of the hareem 
and went out into the open air, the sheik 
and Constance leading. Zadd and one 
other, who served as interpreter, awaited 
them, and the black Smeyr followed a few 
paces in the rear. Smeyr never left the 
party throughout the day. 

Zadd’s companion, in very bad English, 
introduced himself to Fenworth and the 
bishop as Faris, who served with Gen- 
eral Townshend’s army in the advance 
on Bagdad. While Sheik Ferhan ex- 
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plained everything to Constance, Faris 
tried to do the same for the bishop and 
Fenworth. 

“I learned English very good,” he ex- 
plained. “I interpreter at English army. 
I interpret you oasis. Here big water 
pool—water tree, goat, sheep, horse, 
men. Here horse run for you this today. 
Ten, and ten more, with Zadd on black 
she-horse. You see, after dinner.”’ 

The party completed its tour by visit- 
ing the mud houses. The crew of the 
yacht had already struck up an acquaint- 
ance with the Arabs the evening before, 
through the medium of Faris, who had 
suggested that they would like gold coins 
as keepsakes, and was desolated to find 
that the Americans had no coins in their 
pockets when they were dragged from 
the yacht. 

All of the Americans—Constance, Fen- 
worth, the bishop, and the fourteen men 
of the crew — gathered in the sheik’s 
courtyard for the noon meal. Zadd and 
Faris formed part of the party, and 
Adooba, who usually ate in the hareem, 
sat silently beside her lord as a special 
honor to the strangers. The sheik’s 
women brought heaping trays of dates 
and bowls of milk, and a huge wooden 
platter containing the great fat tail of a 
sheep, surrounded by splintered masses 
of cooked mutton. Bones and meat were 
mangled together and boiled without 
seasoning. Lumps of butter and dough 
were ranged around the edge of the plat- 
ter, and bits of liver surrounded the tail 
of the sheep. 

The meal was far from appetizing, and 
there were no plates from which to eat it. 
The platter was first placed in front of 
Sheik Ferhan, who handed it on to Con- 
stance and instructed her how to eat from 
it. He passed a little dish of salt to her, 
and she dipped her fingers into the meat, 
salted it and tasted it. She did not like 
it, and turned her attention to the milk 


and dates, while the sheik passed the 
platter to Adooba. Then he ate from the 
platter himself, and it was passed in turn 
to the bishop, Fenworth, and the mem- 
bers of the crew. There was much of the 
strange food left when it reached Zadd 
and Faris, and the sheep’s tail had not 
been touched, but they fell upon it like 
hungry wolves, and passed the scraps to 
Smeyr. 

Bowls of water from the fountain 
were then passed among the guests, and 
the party arose and proceeded to the 
smooth plain at the west of the pool, 
where the races were to be run. 


G Raas young Arabs rode in the 
first race, which Zadd easily won on 
a speedy little black mare. Then came 
spear-throwing, foot-racing between the 
youths of the oasis, and pitching of 
quoits. Sheik Ferhan explained the 
sports to Constance, and Fenworth chafed 
at the attentions he paid her, for the 
newly engaged young man had hardly 
had a word with his sweetheart alf day. 
He found his opportunity to join her 
after the races, when the sheik dropped 
back to chat with the bishop. 

“It’s about time,” Fenworth com- 
mented ill-naturedly, as he took the 
sheik’s place at Constance’s side. “I 
thought that old mage was going to stick 
to you forever. He must bore you fright- 
fully.” 

“On the contrary,” Constance said, 
“T think he’s clever. He is certainly ter- 
ribly interesting. I believe I like him im- 
mensely.”” 

“You're as bad as the White Queen in 
Through the Looking-Glass, who be- 
lieved six impossible things before break- 
fast,’ Fenworth growled. 

“Surely you aren’t jealous of a nice old 
Arab sheik,’ Constance replied. 

“Why,” Sheik Ferhan was asking the 
bishop at the same moment, ‘“‘why is your 
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daughter going to marry that young 
man?” 

‘He is really very worthy,” the bishop 
answered. “And besides, he won my 
daughter in a chess game. They are to 
be married on our return to San Fran- 
CISCO.” 

“What a pity!’ Sheik Ferhan replied, 
shaking his head and stroking his griz- 
zled beard. ‘‘What a pity!’ he repeated, 
with a look of great shrewdness in his 
eyes. “So he won your daughter in a 
chess game.”’ 

For a minute he was deep in thought. 
A merry laugh from Constance broke up 
his revery, and he raised his head almost 
fiercely. 

‘‘Fenworth!” he spoke out sharply, in 
a tone of command. 

Fenworth looked up. Sheik Ferhan 
rose and came toward him. His eyes 
were twinkling, and the little wrinkles 
at their corners writhed in mirthful ex- 
ultation. 

“You are a player of chess,” he said, 
with a suggestion of contempt in his 
voice. ‘Tomorrow you will display 
your ability. You will play with me a 
game, and the chessmen will be living 
men and women, and the pieces will 
walk across a giant checkerboard marked 
out on the plain. You and I will direct 
them from a platform built like a tower 
at one end of the field. The beautiful 
Constance will be the white queen, and 
Adooba will be the dark queen. It is 
fitting so, for Adooba’s face has been 
darkened by the sun, but the face of the 
American girl is white like milk. You 
have seventeen persons in your party 
from the ship. You will play, and the 
other sixteen will be pieces in our game. 
The castles will ride on camels, and the 
knights will ride on mares, that we may 
kaow them as we overlook the checker- 
board from our tower. The bishops will 
be robed in long white burnooses, and 


the pawns will walk on foot. Thus will 
there be a game that will amuse us for 
half a day.” 


“But not for a stake,” Fenworth in- 
terposed. ‘I won Constance once in a 
game, and I don’t want to stake my for- 
tune again in that way.” 


Sheik Ferhan’s face became terrible, 
but the cloud passed on the instant and 
his face wrinkled again in a smile. 


“If I wished to have that beautiful 
girl in my hareem,”’ he said, “I would 
ask her, and not come to you. A woman 
loves, or she does not love, and the haz- 
ard of a game can not change it. 
Smeyr!”’ 

He brought his palms together sharp- 
ly, and Smeyr was before him almost im- 
mediately. The sheik gave him orders 
in Arabic, and he withdrew at once. 


“Over there will be the platform,” 
said Sheik Ferhan. ‘‘Here will be the 
field. We will mark the dark squares 
by rugs and cloths, and the sandy ground 
will be the white squares. But you 
would now eat dates and milk. I find 
the Americans do not like lebben. But 
dates and milk there are for all. We 
will now withdraw to the palace that the 
Americans may eat.” 


6 Eee repast over, Sheik Ferhan sug- 
gested to Constance that they go 
out by the pool and watch the moon. 


‘They tell me,’ he said, ‘‘that at Mec- 
ca the moon looks just the same as it 
does here. Do you see the moon in San 
Francisco?” 

As they came into the open and saw 
the moon silvering the desert, Constance 
tugged at Sheik Ferhan’s sleeve. 

“Oh, beautiful!” she exclaimed. “I 
have seen the moon just as it is now, as 
I looked across the water from the ocean 
beach, by the Cliff House in San Fran- 
cisco, and I have watched it sink lower 
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and lower until it was drowned by the 
swell of the Pacific Ocean.” 

“Then the moon must shine every- 
where,” Sheik Ferhan said, measuring 
his words. “I do not understand. It is 
here, and it is there at the same time. 
Mecca lies across the desert, hundreds of 
miles south, almost within sight of the 
other sea, on the other side of the land. 
And Aleppo is far away, north of the 
sunset, in the Ottoman country, yet the 
same moon shines there. And London 
and San Francisco are at the ends of the 
world, farther even than Aleppo, and 
they all have the same moon. My poor 
brain can not understand it.” 

Constance laughed. Her mirth seemed 
to please the sheik, for the crow’s-feet 
around his eyes wrinkled even more than 
usual, and he beamed ecstatically. 

“But you will teach me many things, 
about the moon, and the ocean, and your 
country, and I will learn from you each 
day, oh palm-like stranger from across 
the water.” 

Constance looked at him wide-eyed. 

“But I am to return!” she exclaimed. 
“You don’t mean—you can’t mean you 
will hold me here!” 

“Your beauty is like the palms waving 
in the moonlight, after a weary ride 
across the sands,” said Sheik Ferhan. 
“It tells of sweet repose and whispers of 
cooling waters and fragrant flowers. I 
am like a wanderer in the desert. I have 
been lost in the sands, and you are the 
oasis that tells me I have found my rest. 
You are not fat and ugly like the Otto- 
man women, nor dark like my own race. 
Listen, daughter of strangers. My wife 
Adooba is very sweet, but you are far 
sweeter than she. The great Prophet 
had four wives, which Allah allowed to 
him. I have but one. You will rule 
my hareem, and the black slave-girls will 
serve you, and you will be my second and 
favorite wife.” 


Constance kept her eyes fixed on Sheik 
Ferhan during this speech. He hung his 
head, as abashed as a schoolboy declar- 
ing his love. His crafty glance sought 
Constance’s face and shifted again to the 
ground. 

“The great game of chess on the plain 
tomorrow will celebrate our wedding,” 
he added, thoughtfully. 

Then his arm encircled her and drew 
her to him, and his eyes sought her face. 
Constance struggled and pushed him 
away. He released her and gazed fierce- 
ly into her terrified eyes, reading there 
her horror and fright. 

“You prefer the weak young man 
from San Francisco?” 

Constance nodded. 

The sheik’s tone became hard. 

“Very well, then. The Sheik Ferhan 
is refused. The weak young man from 
across the water is winner. Then let him 
earn his prize. Let him look well to his 
game, as we move our human chessmen 
across the checkerboard tomorrow.” 

He meditated a minute. His face be- 
came tender. 

“Let us go inside,” he said. ‘Your 
weak young man with the white face will 
be impatient.” 

He bowed low and motioned to her to 
precede him. 

An excited whispering caused her to 
turn her head. Two white figures were 
moving by the date trees at the pool’s 
edge. She wondered if they had over- 
heard Sheik Ferhan’s declaration. The 
sheik saw them, too, but made no sign. 
The moon shone upon their faces, and 
Constance thought she recognized them 
as they withdrew into the inky shadow 
of the palms. One was Faris, the inter- 
preter. The other was Zadd. 


HE shouting of children, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the chanting of a 
Bedouin and the hum of voices woke 
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Constance at daybreak. She arose and 
dressed, and found Fenworth and het 
father already pacing the court. She 
ran to her father and threw her arms 
about his neck. Fenworth stood by, 
vaguely troubled, and as Constance told 
of Sheik Ferhan’s proposal the young 
man clenched his fists in impotent anger. 

Two Arab women entered the court 
with trays of dates and figs, and pitchers 
of goat’s milk. A minute later Sheik 
Ferhan joined the party and bade them 
good morning. He seated himself, smil- 
ing craftily, but did not partake of the 
food, as it was far from mealtime for him. 

“The workmen are preparing the 
field,” he said. “It will be ready very 
soon, and we shall have rare sport. With 
you directing, there will be just enough 
persons in your party to be pieces and 
pawns on your side. The fair Con- 
stance and the dark Adooba will be our 
queens. We will have a pretty game, 
very good to look at.” 

He clapped his hands, and Zadd and 
Faris came to his side. Shortly there- 
after Adooba joined the group, and they 
proceeded toward the field, Sheik Fer- 
han walking with his wife, while Con- 
stance walked between her father and 
Fenworth. Zadd and Faris brought up 
the rear. 

Constance clapped her hands in 
pleasurable excitement at the sight that 
greeted her. A huge checkerboard was 
mapped out on the plain. Rugs formed 
the dark squares, and gleaming sand the 
white squares. At the outer edge, 
toward the desert, and between the op- 
posing groups, was built a platform ten 
feet high, from which Sheik Ferhan and 
Fenworth were to direct their human 
chessmen. Opposite, in the blacker 
sand of the oasis, the sheik’s workmen 
had sunk a hollow pit, which was filled 
with water. Beside this stood Smeyr, 
clad only in a snowy white girdle, his 


giant black limbs and body shining in 
the sun. Ata signal from Sheik Ferhan 
he lifted high a huge bowl. 

“This is the water clock, by which our 
moves will be timed,” Sheik Ferhan ex- 
plained. 

He spoke to Smeyr, and the black cast 
the bowl down upon the pool. It began 
to fill with water, which forced its way 
through a hole in the bottom. The bowl 
settled lower and lower. 

“It takes ten minutes for the water to 
fill the bowl so that it will sink,’ Sheik 
Ferhan explained. “As soon as you 
have made your first move, Fenworth, 
Smeyr will let the bowl fall upon the 
water and I will have ten minutes to 
make my move. If I have not moved 
before the bowl sinks, Smeyr will strike 
this brazen gong to show me that my 
time is used up and I must make my 
move at once. Whenever a piece is or- 
dered moved, then Smeyr will empty 
the bowl and let it fall again upon the 
water, and the other player will have 
ten minutes to think out his next move, 
if he wishes to take that long. But let 
us begin.” 

He gave a few sharp commands to 
Zadd and Faris, and soon the human 
Pieces were in motion toward the check- 
erboard. Camels stood at the board’s 
four corners, awaiting their riders. Next 
these, on the north and south edges of 
the mammoth board, were hobbled mares 
for the knights to ride—white mares for 
Fenworth’s side, black mares for Sheik 
Ferhan. Bishop Fergus and the skipper 
of the yacht, in long white burnooses, 
took their positions on the squares next 
to the mares, to be the white bishops in 
this strange tourney. On Sheik Ferhan’s 
side two patriarchal Bedouins with gray 
beards were the bishops. 

The sheik himself escorted Adooba to 
the queen’s square, and Constance, mis- 
taking her place, walked to the white 
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king’s square, from which Fenworth 
laughingly shifted her to the queen's 
square adjoining. The pompous cook 
from the yacht, with an improvised 
crown on his head, stepped to the king’s 
place. In front of each of the opposing 
lines of pieces, after much laughter and 
confusion, were at length ranged the 
pawns—the eight remaining members of 
the yacht’s crew on Fenworth’s side, and 
eight young Arabs on Sheik Ferhan’s 
side. 

Then the sheik and Fenworth, accom- 
panied by Zadd and Faris, made their 
way to the platform. A small checker- 
board was placed between the two play- 
ers on a little table, with ivory and ebony 
chessmen, that they might direct the hu- 
man pieces by their mimic counterparts. 
Zadd and Faris stood on the platform 
with folded arms as Sheik Ferhan and 
Fenworth took their seats. 

Then Sheik Ferhan spoke. His voice 
was calm and even, and bore no trace of 
the passion that guided his words. Fen- 
worth, watching him intently, read his 
feelings only in the narrowing of his 
eyes. Zadd, uncomprehending, stood 
impassive, but Faris, the interpreter, 
started, and on his face were dismay and 
consternation. 

“Young man with the weak face,” 
said Sheik Ferhan, softly, ‘“‘last night I 
offered the American girl the honor of 
ruling my hareem as my second and fa- 
vorite wife. She refused. You, and 
she, and all of you, are my guests, by my 
own act, although my men hoped to hold 
you for ransom, when they captured you. 
I could have kept you as prisoners, but 
I did not. But the American girl has 
hurt me—here!”’ 

With a theatrical gesture, he struck 
his clenched fist upon his heart. 

“However,” he continued, quickly re- 
covering his tranquillity, “I shall not 
force her into my hareem. But I can 


not forget the hurt. I am a Bedouin, and 
therefore proud. Young man with the 
weak face, if you love this girl you must 
fight for her. You must prove your 
right to her in this chess game. Listen 
well to me, and hear my offer. 

“If you lose, then you, and she, and 
all of you, will be sent into slavery 
among the lost oases. Your Europeans’ 
maps do not show them, and your travel- 
ers have never visited them. Your con- 
suls and your soldiers can never find you. 
You will disappear, and be heard of no 
more. And you will be separated from 
the American girl. She has refused the 
honor of becoming my wife. I accept 
this fate, but she will grace the hareem 
of some sheik in the lost oases. 

“But if you win, then you, and those 
of your people who are not captured in 
our friendly game of chess, will be sent 
back to your ship, with all the gifts my 
little wealth can provide. If you still 
keep your white queen uncaptured, then 
you can take her with you. But if she, 
or her father, or any other of your people 
are removed from this great checker- 
board, then they will be sent as slaves to 
the lost oases, and the rest of you will 
return to your ship. Do you under- 
stand?” 

Fenworth set his lips tightly together. 
An unwonted pallor blenched his cheeks. 
He looked steadily into Sheik Ferhan’s 
eyes, and the old man’s gaze fell before 
the American’s stare. 

“Come, young man with the weak 
face,” said Sheik Ferhan, “I will be fair. 
I tell you that the American girl will be 
sold into a hareem if you lose her in this 
game, but I offer you Adooba if you re- 
move her from the checkerboard in our 
game of chess. What is fair to me is 
fair to you. Win the game and capture 
the dark queen, then you may take 
Adooba away to your ship. And if I 
capture the white queen, then you lose 
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the American girl. I warn you that I 
am an excellent player. Many nights I 
played with the English officers and beat 
them badly. Let us begin.” 


thio raised his hand at the sheik’s 
command, and Smeyr struck the 
gong. A brazen note rolled over the 
plain. The chess game had begun. 

Fenworth carefully advanced the pawn 
in front of the dignified cook from the 
yacht, who stood in haughty majesty, 
with his mimic crown, for all the world 
like a real king standing before his 
throne. The gong sounded again, and 
Sheik Ferhan ordered his own king’s 
pawn into the center of the board. Zadd 
shouted his orders in Arabic, and the 
black, who had cast down the water clock 
upon the pool, picked up the bowl and 
emptied it. Sheik Ferhan’s move was 
duplicated on the field, and Smeyr cast 
the empty bowl upon the pool. 

That part of the Arab population not 
engaged in the game crowded around the 
mammoth checkerboard and watched in 
fascinated but uncomprehending inter- 
est the progress of the play. Women 
and children elbowed and jostled one 
another as Zadd and Faris ran among 
the living figures of the game directing 
their movements according to the moves 
made by Fenworth and Sheik Ferhan 
with the carved ivory and ebony pieces 
on the platform. 

Again and again Smeyr struck the 
brazen gong, emptied the bow}, and cast 
it down again upon the pool. Cautious- 
ly the two players maneuvered their black 
and white pieces, and Zadd and Faris 
duplicated the movements on the field, 
sometimes shouting out the directions, 
and sometimes leaving the platform and 
going out among the human pieces. The 
women laughed as the hobbled mares 
lumbered over the squares, bearing the 
knights on their backs, and the children 


clapped their hands in gleeful excite- 
ment. But Fenworth sat silently, with: 
mouth tightly compressed and eyes glued 
to the board in front of him, only rais- 
ing his glance from time to time to make 
certain that Faris had properly repeated 
his move among the human chessmen on 
the plain. He castled, and a camel lum- 
bered to its feet under Faris’s blows. 
The children shouted as the ungainly 
beast, rocking from side to side, moved 
to the spot just vacated by Bishop Fer- 
gus, who had been shifted to the center 
of the board. 

Then Sheik Ferhan moved out Adoo- 
ba, using her to launch an attack against 
Fenworth’s queen. Fenworth gazed fix- 
edly at the position in front of him, as 
if to verify the danger in which the 
white queen stood, then shot a quick 
glance toward Constance. She blew a 
kiss to him and smiled radiantly, igno- 
rant of the danger that enveloped her. 
Fenworth fixed his attention again upon 
the board, and blocked the sheik’s move. 
Faris descended from the platform and | 
duplicated the move upon the plain. 

Sheik Ferhan darted one fierce glance | 
at Fenworth, and set himself to the task 
of capturing the white queen and remov- 
ing Constance from the field. He forced 
an exchange of knights, and the children 
shouted again as the hobbles were re- | 
moved from the mares’ legs and the rid- . 
ers dismounted. 

The benignant smile faded from 
Bishop Fergus’ face and he muttered an 
angry exclamation, for two Arabs from 
the sheik’s household set upon the sailor 
who had been riding the mare as Fen- 
worth’s queen’s knight, and bound him 
and laid him down upon the plain a 
prisoner. A murmur ran through the 
crew of the yacht, and the faces of the 
rest of the concourse expressed genuine 
surprize. Zadd stood for a moment 
stock-still, as if unable to trust his eyes. 
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He expostulated with the two Arabs, but 
their explanation seemed to satisfy him, 
and he strode back to the platform. 
Smeyr struck the gong again and cast 
down the bowl upon the pool, and the 
play was resumed. 

Now the two antagonists settled down 
to a terrific duel. Fenworth used the 
full ten minutes allotted to him for each 
play, but Sheik Ferhan made his de- 
cisions rapidly, moving the ebony pieces 
on the board almost as soon as Fen- 
worth’s moves were completed, and send- 
ing Zadd post-haste to carry out the 
maneuver on the field. Two of Fen- 
worth’s pawns were exchanged and set 
bound beside the sailor, and Zadd, still 
uncomprehending, remonstrated with the 
sheik. But Ferhan spoke sharply to 
him, and he descended from the plat- 
form to carry out the instructions of his 
chief. 

The game was turning slowly in the 
sheik’s favor, and Fenworth, trying des- 
perately to save Constance, found him- 
self open to a strong attack upon his 
king, an attack that seemed certain to 
win the game for Sheik Ferhan. But the 
Arab’s reckless attack upon Constance 
had overreached itself. It exposed the 
sheik to the loss of a piece, and with it 
the game, for the players were too even- 
ly matched for Sheik Ferhan to expect 
victory if Fenworth had the absolute ad- 
vantage of a piece. To force the ex- 
change and gain the piece, however, 
Fenworth would have to give up Con- 
stance in exchange for the Arab’s queen. 

Bishop Fergus saw the desperate plight 
of Fenworth’s game, and realized Sheik 
Ferhan’s treachery. The attack upon 
the white queen made him fear that the 
sheik planned to take Constance into his 
hareem if he captured her in the play. 
He saw Constance’s danger and knew 
that he was the buffer that must be inter- 
posed and exchanged to prevent an inter- 


change of queens. He thrust two fin- 
gers into his mouth and whistled shrilly 
to attract Fenworth’s attention. 

Fenworth was conscious of a vast irri- 
tation. This was Ais game, not the 
bishop’s. In that moment he hated the 
bishop for distracting his attention from 
the pieces before him.” Had he not 
proved himself the better player by win- 
ning Constance from him? Why, then, 
did the bishop not keep out of it? 

If he protected Constance by interpos- 
ing her father, then only the flimsiest 
chance of winning remained to him, for 
the position against him was very strong. 
Slavery threatened all of them, and 
Sheik Ferhan had said that he and Con- 
stance would be sold to tribes quite far 
apart. He looked out over the field and 
saw that the water clock was slowly 
sinking. The minutes were creeping on, 
and beads of sweat stood out on Fen- 
worth’s forehead as he fought to decide 
his move within the time allotted to him. 

If he should accept the exchange and 
surrender Constance to a _ temporary 
slavery, would not a rescue be possible? 
Most of the party would return to the 
yacht, and the American government 
would surely punish the sheik and find 
those whom he had sold into the lost 
oases. Had it not rescued an American 
citizen from the Moroccan bandit Rai- 
suli? The skipper of the yacht was an 
Englishman, and the British government 
possessed great influence with the Bed- 
ouin tribes, because it had actively aided 
the Arabs in their struggle for inde- 
pendence.. The British government 
could surely force the return of the pris- 
oners. But if he protected Constance 
now and lost the game thereby, then all 
of them would be enslaved and no news 
of their fate would ever reach the out- 
side world. 

The cries of the Arab children had 
ceased. Everyone sensed some important 
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decision to be made, and the throng hung 
upon the event with breathless interest, 
even though the spectators did not un- 
derstand the maneuvers. 

Hardly more than the rim of the bowl 
still showed above the surface of the pool. 
Fenworth scowled in silent rage. If the 
water clock would only give him more 
time to make up his mind! How could 
he think with that sinking bowl speed- 
ing away the seconds, and BisnoP Fergus 
shouting at him? 

He stared sullenly, unable to withdraw 
his eyes. The last few seconds seemed 
hours. What had that bowl to do with 
him, anyway? He experienced a strange 
anger at it. 

And now the bowl swirled, and sank 
from sight. The huge black lifted his 
shining arm and struck a blow on the 
brazen gong. It seemed a full minute 
before the club in Smeyr’s hand touched 
the gong and the harsh sound boomed 
discordantly through the air, but it was 
in reality only a small part of a second. 

Fenworth’s world seemed to fall away 
from him. He moved the ivory bishop 
to protect his queen, and Faris hastened 
to the field to duplicate the maneuver. 
He had made his decision and taken the 
fighting chance. 

Sheik Ferhan without hesitation lifted 
the ivory bishop from the board, and sent 
Zadd to direct the removal of Bishop 
Fergus to the group of prisoners who sat, 
with arms bound behind them, near the 
water clock. 


ow Faris, returning from directing 

Fenworth’s move, encountered 
Zadd. He told him what Zadd already 
half suspected, and it made the tall 
Arab’s handsome face become for the 
moment distorted with strong anger. 
Sheik Ferhan, from his place on the plat- 
form, called to him to hasten. Zadd 
gave Bishop Fergus over to the two Arabs 


from the sheik’s household, and they tied 
his hands behind him. Smeyr cast down 
the bowl, and the game was on again. 

Fenworth gnawed his thumb-nail and 
tried to see daylight through the gloom 
that enveloped him. On the board be- 
fore him, as on the field beneath him, 
with carved or with human pieces, he 
saw defeat and slavery. The net drew 
tighter, and Fenworth struggled vainly, 
as the water clock again told off the sec- 
onds against him. 

Zadd and Faris returned to the plat- 
form, and the handsome Bedouin spoke 
to Sheik Ferhan in low, measured tones. 
Fenworth, who knew no Arabic, never- 
theless felt the restrained feeling that 
surged beneath Zadd’s words. He saw 
the determined visage of the tall Arab, 
and the clenching and unclenching of 
his left hand as he spoke, and he saw the 
eyes of Sheik Ferhan narrow to mere 
slits. 

Slowly the ancient sheik rose to his 
feet. As slowly as he had risen, he ex- 
tended his right hand and grasped the 
hem of Zadd’s burnoose. Speech poured 
from him in a flood, beginning low at 
first and swelling in angry volume as his 
voice rose higher and higher. Zadd 
closed the fingers of his powerful left 
hand around Sheik Ferhan’s knuckles and 
wrenched his grasp from the burnoose. 
Then he deliberately pushed his chief to 
one side. 

Raising his voice until it carried clear- 
ly across the giant checkerboard and rang 
out over the pool of the oasis, Zadd ad- 
dressed the Arabs. He had uttered but 
a few words before Sheik Ferhan smote 
him upon the neck and tried to pull him 
from his perch. 

Meantime Faris broke his silence and 
tried to explain to Fenworth what was 
happening. 

‘“Zadd say Sheik Ferhan break Bed- 
ouin law. You no prisoner, you friend. 
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Sheik must be friend to guest. Zadd 
say sheik break hospitality, make all you 
prisoner. He say Sheik Ferhan no more 
sheik.” 

Zadd broke the sheik’s hold and sent 
the old man spinning into the board, 
knocking the pieces over. Sheik Ferhan 
_ crashed through the little table and fell 
from the platform to the ground, ten feet 
below, for there was no railing to break 
his momentum. He struck his head 
sharply against a corner post of the plat- 
form, and lay still on the ground. 


The knights and castles and bishops 
and pawns came running swiftly across 
the sand to the base of the tower. Faris 
leapt the ten feet to the ground, and was 
first to reach his fallen chief. Zadd 
stood with folded arms, while Fenworth 
sat in his place amazed at the sudden 
passage of events. 

Sheik Ferhan was dead. His neck had 
been broken as he fell head foremost from 
the platform. And now Zadd addressed 
the Arabs, vehemently at first, then more 
slowly and with more measured accents. 
What he said was gathered, bit by bit, 
from the hotchpotch of English that 
came from the willing but ineffectual lips 
of Faris. 

“Your sheik has shamed you,’ said 
Zadd. ‘“‘He made these strangers his 
guests, and by immemorial custom their 
persons were inviolate thereafter. He 
abused the sacred privilege of host and 
made prisoners of his guests. He pro- 
posed to sell them to the lost oases. He 
broke the law of hospitality, which is the 
worst crime a Bedouin can commit. 
Thereby he forfeited his right to the title 
of sheik. And now he lies dead. Peace 
be with him.” 

Silence greeted Zadd’s solemn words, 
broken only by a stifled sob from Adoo- 
ba. The dark queen of the oasis sin- 
cerely mourned her fallen lord. But on 


Zadd’s heart also there lay a shadow, for 
his face was eloquent of gloom. 

He conferred at once with the other 
leaders of the little tribe, and it was de- 
cided to send the Americans immediately 
to their yacht, in the half-day that re- 
mained before sunset. Zadd rode be- 
side Constance, in silence, for how could 
these two converse, since neither knew 
the other's tongue? He threw over her 
shoulders a snowy white burnoose to pro- 
tect her neck from the rain of heat rays, 
and he set a leisurely pace on his coal- 
black mare, so as not to weary the Amer- 
ican girl. 

He seldom looked at her, but Con- 
stance stole frequent glances into his 
finely formed face, with its strong nose 
and chin and short black beard. Fen- 
worth rode immediately behind her, with 
an Arab escort, and the bishop rode 
third, beside Faris. Two by two, the 
party moved slowly across the desert. 


Gee sun had set and the moon cast 
deep black shadows upon the yellow 
sand before they came within sight of 
old Granby’s yacht. Still Zadd main- 
tained the immobility of his countenance, 
and Constance gazed more and more 
often into his face. On the deck of the 
yacht several faces were seen, and a boat, 
with steam up, lay alongside. It was the 
relief boat from Muscat. 

The Bedouins dismounted at a sign 
from Zadd, and Fenworth helped Con- 
stance to the ground. Faris again en- 
deavored to convey his apologies for 
Sheik Ferhan’s breach of hospitality. 
Then Zadd crisply ordered his followers 
to horse, and they rode away, each lead- 
ing one of the horses that had brought 
the Americans back to the yacht. 

Zadd was left with Constance. Dif- 
fidently he extended his hand in fare- 
well greeting. She grasped it, and 
smiled into his face. 


(Continued on page 90) 


“The guide was lowered over 
the fear-inspiring edge of the 
precipice.” 
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Fire 


By S. B. H. HURST 


Bugs Sinnat, ace of the Secret Service in India, trails a renegade English cap- 
tain who turned thief and murderer—the story of 
the world’s largest ruby 


E WAS known as Ben Mohamet, 

a powerful, fighting Afghan 

of the stern Durani Clan, and 

he swaggered, as night fell, along the 

bank of the river Ganges, sacred to the 

Hindoos, in the holy city of the Hindoo 

religion, Benares, which is the oldest 
city in the world. 

He turned along a street leading from 
the river. With an oath he kicked a sa- 
cred cow out of his way, paying no more 
attention to the shrill cries of Hindoos 
than he would have paid to the same 
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number of chattering monkeys. He was a 
tough person with a reputation to sustain, 
a Mohametan who worshipped one God, 
and who loudly proclaimed that the other 
creeds of India were offal. But he was 
more than this, and while his tough rep- 
utation was useful, the stain on his skin 
and the beard on his face were absolutely 
necessary—if he wished to live and con- 
tinue in business. For underneath it all 
he was the famous Sinnat of the Indian 
Secret Service, known to a few intimates 
as “Bugs.” 
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It began to rain as he walked in the 
general direction of the Bisheswar. He 
turned to the left from this “central holt- 
ness,” and walked along another street, of 
stone, six-story buildings, of riches. This 
ended among huts of the very poor. Near 
one of these huts he waited. He had an 
appointment. 

The rain and the dark had driven the 
wretched population of the district into 
their crude shelters. There was no one in 
sight. Then Bugs heard footsteps, and 
turned, expecting to see Shir Ali, who, 
though a real Afghan, was Bugs’ friend 
and associate in the Service. Instead, he 
saw a fat man of criminal appearance, 
who approached cringingly and began to 
beg. 

“Big man, I am hungry. Bot garib, 
very poor am I, and my poor wife ts sick. 
Help me, I beg of you!” 

“You are fat!’’ sneered Bugs. 

The man came closer, his pawing hands 
waving ashe pleaded. Bugs felt like hitting 
the fellow, who was apparently a profes- 
sional beggar, but he was waiting for im- 
portant news from Shir Ali, and he had 
no wish to start a row in that particular 
quarter, where Hindoos might pour out 
like rats to attack one lone Mohametan! 
So Bugs backed away toward the door of 
one of the huts, swearing profusely in 
Pushtu. He backed into a puddle of 
water, and slipped. As he slipped the fat 
man jumped for him. At the same mo- 
ment another man jumped out of the 
darkness of the hut. Bugs had no chance 
to use the gun under his arm. Before he 
could attempt to draw it he was struck in 
the face with a stone. He felt the blind- 
ing impact in a flash of agony. He faint- 
ed, for the first time in his life. 

He recovered consciousness, lying on 
his back on the floor of the filthy hut, 
and tightly bound. Some one had just 
kicked him. 

“Outwitted you, eh, Sinnat?’’ sneered 


an English voice. ‘You traced me all the 
way from Burma to Benares. Then you 
disguised yourself as an Afghan. But you 
are not so clever as you think you are! 
And now you are at the end of your 
rope!” 

Bugs, gritting his teeth in pain, did 
not answer. The English voice continued, 
after another kick: 


“You know who this is, don’t you? 
The ‘renegade Englishman,’ eh? Once an 
officer and a gentleman in the army! 
Rather clever, what? To get you, I mean! 
It has not been done before! . . . You 
are in a hut owned by professional 
thuggee. The fat beggar and his pal! No 
god, no honor and no religion—and no 
pity (particularly that!) is their creed! 
As you know! Very amusing. They will 
deftly dispose of you, and by this time 
tomorrow your corpse will be floating 
gracefully down the Ganges. ... I 
wonder how much you guessed about my 
activities in Burma. You were after me, 
I think, for the murder of two Buddhist 
monks. Did I do that or did I hire some 
of my friends among the wizards of Bur- 
ma, who so hate the Buddhists? Guess, 
Sinnat! You have a few hours to lie here, 
and nothing to do but guess. You pride 
yourself on your knowledge of Burma. 
Perhaps I know it better! Now I can go 
back there. You are out of the way. And 
with the help of my wizard friends I 
shall get what I am after—which with 
all your fancied intelligence you know 
nothing about!” 

Bugs said nothing. The Englishman, 
once Captain Armstrong, kicked him 
again, saying: 

“I am going now, leaving you alone 
with the two thugs.” 


Armstrong turned away. As an after- 
thought he kicked Bugs again. This time 
his foot struck Bugs’ head, and Bugs 
again lost his senses. 
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BS awoke to hands fumbling in his 
clothing, and the voices of the two 
thugs. 

“There is no money on him,” growled 
one. “Only this little gun under his arm.” 

“Better not keep that,” answered the 
other. “If we tried to sell it it might be 
traced to us. This man doubtless has 
many friends!’’ 


““He has!”’ another voice shouted. 


Into the hut another man_ literally 
threw himself, like an enraged grizzly— 
a grizzly armed with an Afghan knife, 
and skilled in its quick use. The thugs, 
taken utterly by surprize, had no chance 
against Shir Ali. Their lives left them. 
And Shir Ali, with the same knife, was 
carefully cutting the ropes that held Bugs. 


“Hold steady, sahib! It is dark in here, 
although the dawn is on its way. 
You have been here hours. And I waited 
hours, my soul in my mouth with anxiety. 
Into many huts did I go growling, seek- 
ing thee. But no trace of thee. My heart 
would beat and then stop. Many excel- 
lent husbands have thought I was after 
their wives this night! It was funny to 
hear them! . . . Steady, sahib. Just one 
more bit of rope. Ah, here it is. . . 
Yes, I waited, wondering. But so often 
does our business make one late that for 
some time I did not worry. Then I began 
to seek. You had told me to meet you in 
this street of low people. At last, as I 
crept cautiously, I heard these dead things 
making talk concerning thee. Then I 
knew thee for near dead and helpless. 
So, I came, and attended to the business 
of sending two thugs to hell. Now, sa- 
hib, I will attend to thee.” 

Shir Ali lifted Bugs to his feet. 

“Come! You are dizzy and sick. Lean 
on me. I will get thee to the hospital!” 

Bugs was able to walk, but he was ter- 
ribly weak. He leaned on the big Afghan. 

“Thanks, friend!’ be murmured. 


“Nay! Do not try to talk. See, let me 
lift you. . . . Here is the door of the 
damned place. And now, the street. See, 
the night is nearly done. The dawn is 
lifting. Let’s hope we meet no police! 
Hindoo police in this part of town, thanks 
to the loving-kindness of the English. 
Why don’t they leave us of Islam to 
settle with the kissers of sacred cows? . . . 
Ah, in luck! There comes a ticka gharri! 
We will ride!” 


A one-horse hack of decrepit appear- 
ance, both as to animal and vehicle, 
dawdled out of the gloom. The driver 
slept comfortably. Shir Ali grabbed the 
horse. The driver woke up. He took one 
look at his prospective fares and reached 
for his whip. Shir Ali transferred his 
grabbing to the driver. 

“Be good, heathen,” said Shir Ali con- 
versationally, ‘‘and drive us to the hos- 
pital.” 

‘Na! Na,” wept the driver. “I drive 
no Afghans. Mine is a decent hack! I 
am a Hindoo!” 

“And that,” grunted Shir Ali, as Bugs 
managed to open the door and get inside, 
“ts meant for an insult! A Hindoo, eh? 
Well, so is a monkey! They are all the 
same breed! But I won’t hurt you!” 

As he spoke, Shir Ali climbed to the 
driver's seat. With one hairy arm he en- 
circled the driver's body, saying, “One 
little shout for help, Monkey, and you 
will never shout again! Your ribs will 
be powder!” With his other hand Shir 
Ali took the reins. He shook them and 
the old horse ambled slowly forward. 

“Sit steady, sahib—it will not be long!” 
he bent down and said to Bugs. “This 
diseased hack is no doubt Hindoo, also, 
though it seems like another insult to call 
even such a wreck a name like that. . . . 
Keep quiet, insulter of hacks,” this to 
the driver again. ‘““You said this was a 
Hindoo hack! Why revile thine only 
means of livelihood? Behave, and per- 
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haps I will pay thee for the ride! Who 
knows?” 

The dawn broke over Benares in 
flashes of splendid crimson. The firsc 
rays of the sun made a glittering crown 
for the minarets of the Mosque of Au- 
rangzeb, which that Mohametan emperor 
had erected years before as “‘an insult to 
all Hindoos.” Shir Ali called the outraged 
driver’s attention to this fact. 

“Look and weep, Hindoo. Ah, the 
muezzin calls to prayer! I regret that I 
am otherwise occupied, Caller of the 
Faithful! Also that I am in very bad com- 
pany! Very low company! God help the 
morals of this poor horse! Corrupt assoct- 
ation with a Hindoo has even deprived 
him of the use of his legs! He tries to 
trot, though, poor devil! . . . Sit still, 
driver, lest you fall off! . . . Ah, here 
is the hospital!’ 

The driver managed to laugh. 

“This is a sahibs’ hospital — not for 
horse-thieves like thee!”’ 

He had observed an English policeman 
standing at the corner. 

“Shabash!” exclaimed Shir Ali. “This 
monkey has guts—when he sees help in 
uniform! Yet, Hindoo, since thou art poor 
and no Brahmin, I will pay thee for the 
tide. We have decided, my friend and I, 
to patronize the hospital of thesahibs. . . . 
The sun rises. Here, Hindoo of low caste, 
is eight annas for thee!”’ 

‘The fare is a rupee,’’ wailed the driv- 
er, who had received double what he 
would have asked a co-religionist. 

“The fare will be nothing and there 
will be nobody to drive thee to the dogs’ 
hospital if you holler! One more word 
and I take back my money. I may even 
take the horse! And the hack, too—as 
payment for my outraged feelings which 
riding with thee has damaged. Drive 
away!” 

The driver obeyed. . . . A young doc- 


tor stood at the door of the hospital, 
watching the wonder of the sunrise. 

“Ah,”” he saw Bugs’ eye. “A nasty 
wound! I can not keep you here, but I 
will do what I can to help you before 
sending you to the native hospital.” 

“Please tell Doctor Walters that Mr. 
Sinnat wishes to see him immediately,” 
answered Bugs. 

“Great Scott!” gasped the intern, 
startled to hear an educated English voice 
issuing from such an Afghan apparition. 


UGS came out from the anesthetic to 
find Doctor Walters smiling. 

“You won't lose your eye, Bugs!”’ 

“What! I thought tt was gone!” 

“So did I at first. Bur it’s going to be 
all right now. It was a close call, though. 
Take it easy for a few days, and you'll be 
all right!” 

‘In my business,’’ drawled Bugs, who 
was feeling somewhat like himself 
again, ‘‘one can never take it easy. Where 
is Shir Ali, that big Afghan who brought 
me here, and, incidentally, saved me from 
a nasty death?” 

The doctor grinned. 

‘Just outside this room, and very 
suspicious of me! I think he wanted to 
superintend the operation. Had to be 
awfully diplomatic to get him out of the 
operating-room. He has been growling 
ever since, like a big dog.” 

“Send him in!” laughed Bugs. 

Shir Ali was admitted. He looked 
gravely at Bugs and raised a huge hand 
in salute. He spoke solemnly. 

“Before God, sahib, this is a heil of a 
place! It’s so damned clean! A man is 
afraid to breathe here, much less spit. 
But God is good! You will not lose your 
eye! And now we will go hunting again, 
you and J. That fellow!” 

‘‘As soon as the doctor lets me out of 
this,” answered Bugs. 

“Shabash! Rest you, sahib!” 
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Shir Ali left the room. Bugs closed his 
eyes and thought of Armstrong. Arm- 
strong who had personally captured Thi- 
baw, the last king of Burma, at Manda- 
lay. Who was with Thibaw when he 
died. Who then, to the surprize of his 
friends, resigned from the army and dis- 
appeared in the mysterious maze of 
Burma. A series of murders of Buddhist 
priests had followed. Bugs had got on 
Armstrong’s trail, had chased him across 
Burma and to Benares. Then Armstrong 
had outwitted Bugs, as Bugs had never 
been outwitted before. Armstrong had 
bragged that the wizards of Burma— 
who hate the Buddhist priests—were help- 
ing him; and he had said that Bugs did 
not know what he was after. Bugs did 
know. Armstrong was trying to get the 
Ball of Fire, known also as ‘“Thibaw’s 
Pet,” the greatest ruby in the world. But 
the wizards? Were they helping Arm- 
strong? There were thousands of them, 
and at their head was the Devil of the 
Chin Hills. Bugs had visited this myste- 
rious and powerful person. He was the 
only white man who had ever done so. 
He would visit him again, as soon as he 
could get to him. Five years before he 
had made a treaty with this black pope 
of wizardry. Yes, he would use Arm- 
strong’s bragging to defeat him. 


« A HELL of a country,’’ commented Shir 
Ali some weeks later. “You say we 

came here to visit the biggest wizard of 
them all.’’ Shir Ali shivered slightly. 
Like all Afghans he was desperately 
afraid of the occult. ‘Well, sahib, this is 
the sort of country that only devils would 
inhabit!” 

“You will go no farther,’” answered 
Bugs. “Wait here for me till I return.” 

“But, sahib?”’ 

“Wait at this camp till I return,” re- 
peated Bugs. 

Shir Ali saluted. 


Bugs went on alone. He had had no 
word or trace of Armstrong, who of 
course believed Bugs was dead. No long- 
er disguised as an Afghan, Bugs trav- 
elled in the guise of a “gone native,” 
poor white hobo. . . . It was a long 
trail. No more steamy jungles, thronged 
by parrots and monkeys, but a desolate 
region which even the monkeys had 
abandoned. Rocks that lay scattered as if 
by the hand of some playful god. Tow- 
ering hills crested with eternal snow. 


It was night and Bugs was very tired 
when he began to climb out of a defile 
so narrow and cruel that a horse could not 
have passed through it. There was no 
sound but that of the little stones falling 
and the uncanny, ghost-like whining of 
the mountain wind. He climbed the 
walls of a gorge that rose a thousand feet 
on either side. A few stars showed 
through the top of the gorge, making it 
seem like a thin slit cut in the roof of the 
world. 


About two-thirds of the way up this 
precipice he came to an opening—a tun- 
nel worn by a small river millions of 
years ago. Bugs entered the tunnel. He 
rested to regain his breath. Below him 
the gorge lay black and silent and awful 
as the bottomless Pit. 


Bugs got to his feet, sniffing the smell 
of smoke. He walked along the tunnel. 
Presently it showed the dim red glow of 
a weird inferno. Bugs followed its twist- 
ing way until he came to a fire, over 
which crouched a very old woman, who 
took no apparent heed of him. Her 
withered fingers poked at the fire, and 
she mumbled and muttered to herself. 
She might have been one of the witches 
of Macbeth, flung into this far place from 
the tip of the poet’s pen. 

“I have come again, Mother,” said 
Bugs in the Shan dialect. 


She pretended to see him for the first 
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time. Her face was the face of a mummy, 
but it cracked in a smile. 


“So I see!’ she answered. “It was the 
day before yesterday when you were here 
last, wasn’t it?”’ 

“It was five years ago!” answered Bugs. 

“Was it?” she cackled. “Well, and 
what are five years to one who has seen 
more than two hundred—as I have?”’ 


‘Just a day and a night, Mother! Just 
a day and a night! I have come again, 
Old Wisdom, for a talk with the Devil 
of the Chin and the Arakan,” replied 
Bugs. 

The old woman suddenly “pointed,” 
like a dog scenting game. She was not 
looking at Bugs, but in the direction he 
had come. Bugs, startled, could see noth- 
ing. Then he heard what the old woman 
had heard first. The sound was some- 
thing like that made by a water buffalo— 
a buffalo climbing a diff! A grunting, 
heavy breathing. Dislodged rocks falling 
into the chasm. An oath in Pushtz, half 
suppressed. And the face of Shir Ali 


peering round a corner. 


“Who is this?” demanded the old 
witch. 

“My man,” answered Bugs, who was 
half laughing, half angry. 

“Sahib,” grunted Shir Ali, saluting. 
“I know you will give me hell for this, 
because it almost amounts to disobeying 
orders!”’ 

“Almost?” interrogated Bugs. 

“Well!” Shir Ali threw back his head. 
“I have disobeyed thee, then—because, 
by Allah, I love thee! Could I sit and 
wait while you went alone into hell? And 
hell it is—this place and the trail I have 
followed behind thee! And with the big 
devil waiting for us. However,” Shir Ali 
coughed to hide his emotion, ‘however, 
what matters it so you don’t have to die 
alone. Damn it! Leave it to me, sahib, 
for I will swiftly investigate the entrails 


of that big devil. Have I] not kept my 
knife sharp?” 


Bugs slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Good man!” he said. ‘But take thy 
tongue between thy fingers. Come 
along! . . . Fare thee well, Mother of 
Many. When I grow old maybe I will 
come here again to talk with thee. Then 
we will sit by the fire together, and tell 
of what we have seen during our journey 
down the years!” 

‘Farewell, King’s man,” she nodded 
gravely. Then she laughed shrilly. “And 
farewell, big dog that follows his master, 
even when told to stay in the kennel. 
Good dog! Fine dog! Ha, ha!” 


E Yok went deeper into the tunnel. It 
twisted and turned, as the ancient 
river had worn it. Everywhere was the 
pungent smoke. As the tunnel became 
almost too dark for progress another fire 
gleamed. At the second fire crouched an 
old man. As they drew near to him, Bugs 
saw him draw in his head like a turtle 
and crouch closer to the fire. When they 
reached the fire he neither looked up nor 
moved. Shir Ali made no comment, much 
as he was tempted to shout the stimulat- 
ing war cry of Islam. For Shir Ali had 
never been so scared in his life. 

Presently they saw a larger fire. Bent 
figures of men shuffled away into the 
shadows, until only one crouched by the 
fire. The firelight flickered on his hideous 
mask. It was the High Priest of all the 
wizards of Burma, the Devil of the Chin 
Hills. 

“You know me?” asked Bugs. 

The mask nodded. It was not lawful 
for any one to see the Devil’s face. 

A smell of unpleasant age permeated 
the cavern, about which huge bats flick- 
ered as if domesticated. 

‘I made a treaty with you!” said Bugs 
sternly. “Have you kept it?” 

“Yes, King’s man!” 
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“Have your wizards killed any pov- 
gyis?”” 

“No, King’s man!” 

“Have they given aid to a white man 
who is killing them?” 

“No, King’s man!” 

“You know about this white man, and 
what he is doing. Your words have told 
me you know. And I know you know all 
that happens in Burma. Where is this 
white man?” 

“I am glad you came,” answered the 
Devil of the Chin quietly. “I sit here 
like a spider in his web, and all news 
tomes to me. My wizards have sent me 
word that this white man is you; using 
your name and rank! White men look 
much alike to careless eyes. I was puz- 
zled, because I know you, and know you 
would not seek my wizards’ help to kill 
pongyis. The word has just come in that 
this white man who is impersonating you 
is at Powingdaug!”’ 

“Thanks, great Devil,’ said Bugs 
quickly. “I must get to Powingdaug at 
once. You have a secret way out of here 
which is nearer to Powingdaug than 
through the chasm. Show me that way. 
It will remain secret!” 

The mask nodded. Out of it came a 
weird, high-pitched shout. A powerful 
young hill man, a servant, appeared. 

“You will guide my friend and his 
man,” the Devil of the Chin Hills said 
to the young hill man. 

The Devil of the Chin Hills got to his 
feet. : 

“Come,” he said to Bugs. “I have 
been troubled. For the Buddhist priests, 
who have been at war with ws for 
centuries, are saying my wizards did the 
murders. I have kept my treaty with you, 
King’s man, and given you all the in- 
formation I have. Now I help you with 
the secret way out of here, and a guide. 
Be swift, friend, lest the Buddhists per- 
suade the government to make war on my 


wizards. Be swift, and capture this mur- 
derer who is impersonating thee!” 

Bugs and Shir Ali followed the Devil 
of the Shin Hills and the guide up an 
incline that led to a ledge on the edge 
of another precipice, where there was 
nothing but the dark and the stars. The 
Devil of the Chin Hills shouted again, 
and more servants appeared. Shir Ali, 
who had been growing more and more 
uncomfortable, raised his hand. The 
battle-cry of Islam was on his lips, but 
Bugs pulled down the hand. 

“Be silent!’ he admonished. 

“But, sahib, I did not understand a 
word of thy talk with that Devil. And 
here is the jumping-off place of the 
world. Here! And the whimper of a 
little wind, which may be the breath of 
the dead! It is better to fight and die like 
men than to 

“Be silent!”’ 

The men brought a large basket and a 
long coil of stout rope. The guide jumped 
into the basket and was lowered over the 
fear-inspiring edge of the precipice. Bugs 
looked out and down. He stepped back 
hastily, a dizziness assailing him. The 
wind began to blow cold. It was a dread- 
ful place. Shir Ali could contain himself 
no longer. His voice rose in the familiar 
shout. He stood there like a giant of some 
distant age, a faint starlight glittering on 
his waving knife. The Devil of the Chin 
Hills laughed. Shir Ali took a step to- 
ward him, but Bugs interposed. 

“If he laughs like that again,” roared 
Shir Ali, in Pwshtu, ““God will have one 
devil less to think about!”’ 

“My man does not understand,”’ said 
Bugs urbanely to the High Priest of 
wizardry. ‘“‘Get into the basket,’ he or- 
dered Shir Ali, as the men pulled the 
empty basket on to the ledge again. 

“But, sahib, who remains to guard 
thee!”’ 

And again Shir Ali, in the throes of an 
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uncontrollable fear of the unseen, sent 
his voice pealing toward the stars. 

“Get in!”’ said Bugs. 

Shir Ali obeyed. 

“There is but one God, and here on 
the brink of hell I proclaim Him!” he 
shouted as he disappeared in the basket. 

The basket came back. Bugs said fare- 
well to the Devil of the Chin Hills, and 
got into it. It was lowered evenly, but it 
was a weird sensation. Shir Ali and the 
young hill man waited at the bottom of 
the precipice. 

“Come on,” said Bugs. “We run as we 
have never run before!” 

Powingdaug was two hundred miles 
away. The secret route would save two 
days’ travel. 


HE servant of the Devil of the Chin 

Hills was young and powerful, and 
accustomed to heavy travel through a 
country generally considered impassable, 
while Shir Ali was also a man of the 
hills—but Bugs gave them a taste of real 
going. He allowed hardly a _ pause 
through the secret trails. Only four hours’ 
sleep. 

Shir Ali kept up gallantly, but when the 
rocks and barren places gave way to forest 
and valley the Devil’s servant lagged be- 
hind. He had no interest in this curiously 
mad white man, and wanted to leave him. 

“Go back to thy devil of a boss, weak- 
ling,” panted Shir Ali, “‘and tell him 
what real men are like. And learn to 
worship one God, and not to quit as long 
as your heart beats!” 

The Burmese, who did not understand 
one word of Shir Ali’s speech, lagged 
further behind. Bugs waved him away, 
and he turned back gladly. 

“Come on!’ Bugs shouted to the Af- 
ghan. “We have neither time nor breath 
for talk.” 

They plunged into the mazes of animal 
trails of the jungle which Bugs knew so 


well. . . . Bugs was raging. Armstrong 
impersonating him! 

“Quicker! Quicker!” 

“At thy heels, sahib! At thy heels! I 
understand thy haste! You crave Pukh- 
tunwali!”’ 

Bugs let out another link of his stride, 
and the gallant Afghan took it up. 


“Faster! Faster! Good man, keep it 
up!” 

“Aicl 2, sahib!”’ 

On and on. The trail seemed endless. 

“We make Powingdaug tonight. We 
do not rest till we get there!” 

The monkeys chattered above their 
heads, the parrots screamed at them. 
Shafts of torrid sunlight, filtering through 
the trees, blinded them as does sunlight 
thrown from a mirror. A touch of jungle 
fever in Bugs’ veins. A picture that grew 
into a mirage. Wavering and burning. 
The Ball of Fire. 

Armstrong. Cruel, callous. In some way 
Armstrong had coaxed the dying King 
Thibaw into telling him that he had en- 
trusted the Ball of Fire to one of his ten 
attendant Buddhist priests, when the loot- 
ing British soldiers got out of control of 
their officers and raged through Manda- 
lay. And now Armstrong, trying to find 
the one priest among the ten who had the 
ruby—that priceless gem!—was torturing 
them one by one to make them give it 
up; and when he realized that a tortured 
priest did not have the stone he killed him 
to prevent him telling those of the other 
ten who still lived. Thibaw had told him 
the names of the ten priests, but not the 
name of the one who had the gem. That 
was all clear now. 

And the Ball of Fire, Thibaw’s Pet, 
seemed to burn and lead the way through 
the forest before Bugs’ feverish eyes. 

Faster! Faster! Good man! Keep it 
up!” 

They panted forward. Their blood 


, 
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seemed boiling with the terrific strain and 
heat. 


NE fell as they plunged among the 
village paths—that ancient village 
of wooden houses, on stilts, with its 
queer school against the marvelous rock 
temple where the pongyis have taught 
the children for two thousand years! 


Very quiet it was among the fireflies. 
Bugs and Shir Ali labored like spent 
horses. They reached the temple in which 
are five hundred thousand images of 
Buddha, carved out of solid teak. 

At the west entrance the aged head 
priest was praying—alone. He looked up, 
staring with feeble old eyes, as Bugs and 
Shir Ali came up to him. He saw them, 
he scrambled upright and screamed like 
an old woman gone mad. 

Fear and anger in his screaming. Then 
a horde of priests, streaming like hornets 
out of the temple, and the yells of the 
excited villagers of Powingdaug. . . . 

“What the hell?” 

Shir Ali, dizzy and worn out, his fight- 
ing heart holding beyond his strength, 
asked the question through parched lips 
hoarsely, as he gripped his long knife. 

Bugs understood. And he knew he 
faced death. “‘Shin-byu-sin!”’ he shout- 
ed as loudly as he could. “Shin-byu-sin!”’ 

With a vast effort he scrambled to a 
ledge in the rock, and helped Shir Ali to 
his side. His revolver showed in the faint 
light. 

‘“Shin-byu-sin!”’ he shouted again. 

The villagers, men and women, en- 
couraged by the priests, rushed to the 
attack. Bugs, who did not want to hurt 
any one, fired over their heads. 

Silence followed the shot. 
shouted again. 

“Shin-byu-sin! Shin-byu-sin!” 

A huge man who had lost his ears 
pushed roughly through the mob. His 
name was Shin-byu-sin. Once a highway 


Bugs 


robber, pardoned for service by the Brit- 
ish through the instrumentality of Bugs, 
he had, as he said, sought surer profits 
and easier work, and—become a priest of 
Buddha. He saw Bugs on the ledge, and 
roared, 

“What inthe name... Oh, yes! ... 
They say you tortured a priest—he who 
is dying in the temple. I told them you 
didn’t. ... . Get back, fools!’ Thus 
rudely to the villagers. ‘Stand aside, 
brothers in God!” This to the priests. 
“This man is my friend. I vouch for 
him!” 

Shin-byu-sin put his arms about Bugs 
and Shir Ali. 

“A dying priest, you said?” gasped 
Bugs. ‘Take me to him at once!” He 
addressed the priests. ‘Priests of the 
Blessed One, your dying brother shall 
look into my eyes, and tell you whether 
I am the man who harmed him. Lead me 
to him!” 

“Yes, brothers, I know and trust this 
man!’’ growled Shin-byu-sin. 

The head priest nodded gravely. 

“It is just!’ he said. 

Into the innermost recesses of the 
rock temple—a huge cave, enlarged and 
shaped by thousands of long-dead priests 
and monks—lined, as it were a library, 
with five hundred thousand images of 
Buddha carved in teak black with age. 
Three novices lighted the way with 
ancient lamps, and the procession pro- 
ceeded in silence along the dim and 
winding passages, to where the old priest, 
hideously mangled, waited for death. 

He lay in a small chamber, his glazing 
eyes fixed upon a tiny shrine from where 
the benevolent features of the Blessed 
One smiled at him. 

Bugs stepped forward quickly and 
knelt by the priest’s side. 

“Look at me carefully! In my eyes, 
friend! And tell all men that it was xot I 
who did this to thee!” 
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The dying priest obeyed. He was in 
no pain, for Burma has known opium 
since before the dawn of history. Bugs 
took one of his frail old hands in his. 
The priest smiled. 

“No,” he said. “It was not this man. 
This man has no guile! He did not do 
this to me!” 

Bugs turned. 

‘Leave me—every one of you,” he 
commanded. “I have important words 
for this good man.” 

The priests withdrew into the gallery, 
Shin-byu-sin and Shir Ali with them. 

‘The man who killed thee,” Bugs said 
gently to the dying priest. “What did 
you tell him? Why did he kill thee?” 

The priest tried to smile. 

“Thou, also!”’ 

“Nay!”” answered Bugs. “I crave not 
the Pet, but to arrest and punish this crea- 
ture who killed thee and others!”’ 

The priest looked at the shrine. His 
entire being yearned toward it. He an- 
swered softly. 

“In no spirit of revenge do I tell thee, 
but because my heart leans to thine. That 
other Englishman wanted to know . . . 
about the Ball of Fire. He knew a priest 


had it . . . at Mandalay. He had tor- 
tured and killed other priests . . . who 
did not know. .. . Foralongtime... I 


did not tell. But I am old and weak. .. . 
So I told this Englishman. For I am the 
priest to whom Thibaw entrusted the 
ruby!” 

The dying man paused from weakness. 

“Yes,” said Bugs gently. 

“I almost gloated. That is bad. One 
might lose Nirvana. But I was thinking 
of that Englishman . . . trying to bully 
the Boh Ma-gong!”’ 

Bugs felt a thrill run along his spine. 

“Mandalay,” murmured the dying 
priest. ‘And the king giving me the ruby 
to care for. He loved it more than life. 
But I gave it to Ma-gong, a strong man, 


and one of the king’s generals. He turned 
his regiment into dacoits, and they har- 
ried the English until the English sent no 
more soldiers against him—he killed so 
many. Ma-gong laughed, and sent a chal- 
lenge to the English. The English sent 
one man to Ma-gong. Up that narrow 
river went this lone, brave Englishman. 
Oh, a brave man! And he talked to Ma- 
gong until Ma-gong ‘came in,’ as they 
say, and ate the bread of the English 
king, and took pardon. Ma-gong has the 


Pet... .... Pom. ..) talk no more. 4 
Take my blessing. . . . I turn my face 
to the wall.” 


AIT here at Powingdaug,” said 
Bugs to Shir Ali. “I go on alone.” 

“But, sahib?”’ 

“T go alone,” answered Bugs. “A mat- 
ter of Pukhtunwali, a head for a head, as 
the Rajputs say. Being a Durani, you will 
understand!” 

Shir Ali bowed. 

“God go with thee!” 


B'S: travelled at top speed, and in five 
days came to the well-remembered 
creek. He had been the “brave man” 
spoken of by the dying priest, who had 
penetrated through that steamy jungle, 
run the gauntlet of the robber sentries, 
and taken the “‘king’s bread” to Ma-gong. 
The hectic dacoit days. 

On the right bank, among the thorns, 
the ruins of the palisade that had baffled 


a regiment. And the great teak tree from 


which a keen-eyed dacoit had kept watch. 
Bugs hurried. His present mission urged 
him from the memories. Morning had 
broken. The parrots and the monkeys 
waged their eternal quarrel. From the 
dense treetop came the cry of an old ape 
that had made its home in the sentry’s 
crow’ s-nest. 

The best trail was the center of the 
creek, bending and twisting. Myriads of 
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little yellow water-snakes, harmless as 
minnows. Leeches. 


Bugs went on cautiously, his gun ready. 
At the next bend was the village of Ma- 
gong, raised above the creek on stilts. At 
any moment Bugs might see Armstrong. 
And Armstrong was also a quick shot, 
and a dangerous and desperate man. 

But at the bend Bugs saw only a naked 
ten-year-old girl who was giving her baby 
brother a washing, while he bitterly re- 
sented the bath. The girl saw Bugs and 
laughed. | 

“Were you as hard to keep clean when 
you were young?” she asked. 

Bugs, tense and expecting trouble any 
moment, smiled. 

‘IT have heard so! . . . Tell me, little 
lady, is there not another white man, who 
looks like me, here at the village of Ma- 

ong?”’ 

She laughed. 

“You are pleased to joke with me. Why 
have you come back so soon? Was it at 
twilight you left us the day before yes- 
terday?” 

Bugs, panting, ran into the village. 

Too late! Too late! Was it too late? 
Armstrong had the Ball of Fire! All Asia 
was his in which to escape. No use to try 
to guard the ports of Burma—Armstrong 
was too clever to use them... . 

The lazy, smiling people, the familiar 
chickens, the drifting smell of teak smoke 
on the pungent morning. 

‘‘Ma-gong! Where is Ma-gong?” 

The old general—all three hundred 
pounds of him—laughed from the plat- 
form of his house. 

“What's wrong?” he asked huskily. 
“You haven’t had time to see old Pagan!” 
Bugs clambered up on the platform. 

“You have been tricked and fooled,’ 
he said quietly. ‘Behold me closely, Ma- 
gong, and learn that you have not seen 
me since that day, years ago, when I came 
through your outposts, and we talked and 


became brothers of the Raj. An impostor 
has tooled you!” 

Ma-gong seized Bugs’ face and stared 
into his eyes. He shouted with rage. He 
seized a club, to strike a gong to rouse 
his men. 


“Fool! I was a fool! An easy fool— 
to mistake that swine for thee! But Ma- 
gong is still Ma-gong, and he still has his 
men. I will get that swine who fooled 
me. Then I will crucify him to a tree, as 
we used to do. . . Rest here, man I 
honor. Forgive me. I will not be old and 
fat and careless any longer. I will go out 
on the trail again with my men, and that 
liar and impersonator shall scream and 
bleed from a tree, and is 


“Stay thy hand,” exclaimed Bugs. 
“This is my affair!” 

“Thine?” 

“Mine! Again has my king sent me! 
What did you mean by ‘old Pagan’? 

Ma-gong laid down the club reluctant- 
ly, answering. 

“Old Pagan is the other general who 
stayed with Thibaw until Thibaw bade 
us save ourselves! I became a dacoit, and 
feared to lose the Pet, so I gave it to Pa- 
gan to keep, until our king should send 
forit. . . . The king Thibaw died. Two 
days ago came that thief who impersonated 
thee, saying that Thibaw had willed the 
Pet to the King of England, as a gift 
from one king to another. Believing the 
tale the swine told me, thinking he was 
you, I sent him to Pagan!” 

“And Pagan is where?’’ asked Bugs. 

‘He has lived for many years among 
the dead and the ghosts and the ruins in 
the City of the Immortals,” replied Ma- 
gong. That ancient place of ruins. Some- 
where between the creek of Ma-gong and 
the City of the Immortals was Armstrong. 
Bugs felt he held the winning hand at 
last. Hurrying through the forest on 
Armstrong’s trail—Armstrong who be- 
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lieved Bugs dead and drifted down the 
Ganges. 


7s para the City of the Immor- 
tals, built by Bodawpaya-Mentragi, 
the great conqueror, a place of dead glory 
where, among the holy men and mad- 
men, lived the old general Pagan, dream- 
ing of other days and heaven. . . . In 
his care the greatest ruby in the world, 
for which a ruthless murderer lusted. 


Bugs pressed on. No white man could 
make time through the trackless jungles 
as he could make it. Armstrong, after 
years in Burma, was good, but Bugs cal- 
culated to catch him before he reached 
the City of the Immortals. 

Day after day, night and little sleep 
and on again—yet there was no sign of 
Armstrong. He might have taken a dif- 
ferent trail, but Bugs did not think so— 
for Armstrong, the ex-army officer, would 
be travelling by compass and map. But 
there were several trails. No villages. 
The way was dangerous, beset by wild 
beasts, but after eight days Bugs had not 
seen a human being since leaving Ma- 
gong. 

Not until the eighth night when, three 
hours after the sudden nightfall, Bugs 
sought a place to camp. Then, suddenly, 
he smelled smoke. The smoke of a wood 
fire, perhaps half a mile away. 

It was very dark under the trees. Bugs 
took out his revolver and felt it over care- 
fully. Then he went forward toward the 
fire, with the stealth and velvet quietness 
of a tiger. 

A change came in the sound of the 
whispering of the forest. Bugs, standing 
stock-still, listened. Yes, the change in 
the sound was . . . or was it a flock of 
restless monkeys moving their habitation 
inthenight? Bugs wentcloser. He listened 
again. A pang of keen disappointment 
shot through him. The change in the 
sound was made by human voices—men 


talking. Armstrong would hardly be like- 
ly to be there—among some Burmese in 
camp. Yet he might be. Bugs went on 
again, not a whit of his caution and readi- 
ness relaxed. He made no noise with his 
careful steps. Closer and closer to the 
voices. Then, from behind a large tree, 
he saw the fire and the camp. A dozen 
Burmese men, and, tied to a tree—Arm- 
strong! 


Bugs stepped quietly into the clearing. 
The Burmese leaped to their feet. 


‘Who are you people?” asked Bugs. 
“The men of Ma-gong!” they shouted. 


“T see,” said Bugs. “And I understand 
now why Ma-gong took so long to find 
what he called my ‘password’—so you 
men could get a start of me!” 


The leader bowed and laughed. 


“Yes, chief! We came through ahead 
of you!” 

Armstrong broke in. He did not recog- 
nize Bugs through the smoke of the fire. 

“This man is deceiving you! I am the 
friend of Ma-gong!”’ 

The Burmese took no notice of Arm- 
strong. Bugs showed something that glit- 
tered in the firelight. The Burmese 
saluted. It was the insignia of a general 
in King Thibaw’s army. 

“So that Pagan will know me!’ said 
Bugs. “The ‘password’ of Ma-gong.”’ 

The Burmese bowed again. 

“What were your orders?” asked Bugs. 

“To obey you, chief! . . . If you did 
not come in ten days we were to nail that 
thing over there to a tree until he died!” 

Bugs nodded. 

‘Loose him now. He must die accord- 
ing to law. I am on my way to Mandalay. 
I will take him there. Since the City of 
the Immortals lies between here and Fort 
Dufferin I will pass through the City of 
the Immortals. Loose him, so that he may 
get some rest and be able to travel to 
where he will die according to Law!” 
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Then Bugs walked across the clearing 
to the tree where Armstrong writhed. 


“We are quite a way from a thuggee 
hut in Benares and the dead drifting 
down the Ganges!’’ he said quietly. 

Armstrong stiffened with the shock, 
like a man struck by electricity. His swol- 
len eyelids opened so he could see. 

“Sinnat!”’ he gasped. 

Bugs turned away.: 

‘‘Make him comfortable, but guard 
him closely,’”’ he ordered. 


Bs woke in the night. Armstrong 
was calling across the clearing. 

“Sinnat! Sinnat, these chaps don’t 
understand English! I’ve tried them. Lis- 
ten! Take the ruby, and let me go! Not 
a soul will ever know. And I daren’t 
talk! Take it, and lose me. You can get 
half a million dollars for it in New York. 
It belongs to nobody. Take it! It’s not 
even stealing—for the army looted Man- 
dalay and thought nothing of it!” 

Bugs did not answer. Armstrong began 
again. Bugs called to the leader of the 
Burmese. 

“Give that fellow some more opium— 
he’s keeping me awake with his crying. 
If the opium doesn’t quiet him, knock 
him on the head!” 

Armstrong, who had not given up hop- 
ing to escape, or, if that failed, getting 
clear at his trial, said no more. 

“T won't walk,” said Armstrong next 
morning. ‘“These men must carry me!”’ 

Bugs turned to the Burmese leader. 

“I am going on alone,” he said. “Take 
your men back to Ma-gong. But before 
you go nail this white man to a tree— 
any tree will do so you nail him so he 
can not wriggle off!” 

The Burmese saluted. Bugs walked 
away. Armstrong shrieked. 

“Sinnat! Sinnat! You can’t do that. 
Could you watch and see another English- 
man crucified?” 


Then Bugs spoke to the man for the 
second time. 


“I have no time to waste watching! 
For the rest—I have been called ‘Bugs’ 
because I am too easy on such as you. But 
there is another Sinnat, who is not 
‘Bugs.’ . . . Take your choice. Walk 
like a man with me to Mandalay and your 
trial, or stay here and die on the tree!” 

Bugs turned away again. Armstrong 
made no further objection to walking. 


Ge lizards glittering in the sun, 
mini birds shrieking at the snakes 
among the ruins of a fallen palace; anda 
madman who gibbered. 

“I seek Pagan, an old man and a gen- 
etal, who lives in this place! Do you 
know him?’ asked Bugs. 

The madman laughed. Then he spoke 
confidentially. 


“Yes!” He pointed. “That way. Burt, 
remember, Pagan is mad! Be careful. He 
talks with ghosts and refuses to associate 
with intelligent people like me!”’ 


Bugs found Pagan sitting on a pile of 
fallen bricks. 


“Ah, good day,” greeted the old gen- 
eral. ‘You see me on fallen bricks. 
Bricks are like peoples, nations. They 
stand proudly for years, then fall. All 
must fall in the end. Some day a con- 
queror will kick the bricks called Eng- 
land, and they will fall. What can I do 
for you?”’ 

Bugs showed him the insignia of Ma- 
gong. 

‘““Ma-gong sent this to vouch for me. 
He told me that you are the guardian of 
the Ball of Fire. May I see it?” 

The old general looked strangely at 
Bugs. Then he scrambled down from the 
heap of bricks. 

“I will show you. where it is,” he said 
quietly. 


(Continued on page 90) 


Shaykh Ahmad and 


the Pious Companions 
By E. HOFFMANN PRICE 


‘A weird tale of the Sultan Shams ud Din and how he was taken from the Hall 
of Illusions by the Darwish Ismeddin 


S SIR JOHN LINDSAY approached 
A the Isfayan Gate, he saw sitting 


there in the dust a hunchback 
whose tattered djellab and decrepit turban 
were grimiet than his hands and matted 
beard. His left eye glared fiercely at Sir 
John. The other, or rather, the lack of the 
other, was masked by a patch. 

Sir John shuddered at the thought of 
the heavy purses of golden mohurs he had 
in the past three days vainly tossed to the 
beggars of Bir el Asad; but on the prin- 
ciple of throwing in the tail with the 
hide, there would be no virtue in ignor- 
ing this especially villainous fellow at the 
city gate. And besides, this one might as 
well be Ismeddin as any of the others he 
might in his search encounter, so he tossed 
him a mohur, which tinkled against the 
side of the bowl the beggar clutched in 
his grimy talon, and came to rest among 
the disreputable scraps of food and cop- 
per coins the day’s begging had netted. 

Sir John knew that a beggar thanks 
Allah, and not the giver of alms. But 
instead of thanks to any one 

“La anabu ’lahu!”’ enunciated the beg- 
gar very clearly. ‘May God not bless 
him!’ And then he sonorously intoned, 
“I betake me to the Lord of the Daybreak 
for refuge against the mischiefs of 
Creation!” 

As he spoke, the beggar picked the 
coin from its nest of fragments of khubz 
and grains of rice, and flipped it spinning 
into the dust across the street. 
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And by those signs Sir John knew that 
his quest was ended. 


“Old man,’ he said; “call on me this 
evening at the Residency.” 


The beggar’s left eyebrow rose in a 
saracenic arch. He almost replied, then 
thought better of it. 


Sir John wheeled his horse about, and 
returned to his headquarters to contem- 
plate anew the diverse problems of the 
Resident in Bir el Asad, capital of the 
tiny, turbulent sultanate of that same 
name. 

There was the ticklish task of preserv- 
ing the neutrality of the sultanate: a status 
that would be upset overnight by a hot- 
headed sultan riding out with a detach- 
ment of the Guard to exact a blood in- 
demnity from the hill tribes just across 
the border, who were subjects of a Power 
that coveted the rich mineral deposits now 
being worked in Bir el Asad by a British. 
syndicate. 

And then, of course, he had in public 
to address the sultan as ‘‘Majesty,” and 
in private explain very clearly that while 
a reasonable number of hangings, and 
beheadings, and executions by firing 
squad would be acceptable in the course 
of justice, the gory, picturesque sentences 
so dear to the former sultan were de- 
cidedly de trop. Bir el Asad, in a word, 
was to become enlightened as rapidly as 
possible, and weaned away from its san- 
guinary spectacular barbarities and antique 
customs. 
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Therefore when Maqsoud succeeded to 
the throne, Sir John anticipated the end of 
these trying encounters which had marked 
his dealings with Maqsoud’s predecessor 
and uncle, Shams ud Din, the tempestu- 
ous son of the Old Tiger, who considered 
a throne as a symbol, and as an actual seat 
preferred the back of a horse. And thus 
it was that one night, after a stormy en- 
counter with the Resident, Shams ud Din 
literally vanished without a trace, and 
when Magqsoud on the following day was 
proclaimed Sword of the Faith and Lion 
of the Desert, the Resident saw no reason 
for inquiring into the disappearance of 
the trouble-maker. 


“Since there is no evidence of assassi- 
nation ...no corpus delicti, so to speak,” 
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reflected Sir John, “comment certainly 
isn’t called for.” 


And like the wise Resident that he was, 
Sir John reported that Shams ud Din had 
abdicated; for well enough, reflected Sir 
John, had best be let alone. 


Thus for a whole year: and then Sir 
John sensed, with the sixth sense inherent 
in all good Residents, that all was not 
well in Bir el Asad. He couldn’t report 
that he smelled trouble. Residents are not 
supposed to have olfactory nerves, except 
strictly in private. Yet he knew that if 
something was not done about it, soon, it 
would be too late to do anything. 

The concessions would be sacked and 
burned, a holy war proclaimed... and 
after the machine-guns and mountain bat- 
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teries had had their say, a new Resident 
would be appointed, with instructions co 
avoid Sir John’s errors. 

One couldn't, for instance, report that 
lean old men with scar-seamed faces sat 
in the sozk, interminably smoking their 
fuming, bubbling xarghilehs and mutter- 
ing of the great days of Shams ud Din, 
and his father before him. Reminiscence 
is no crime.... 


Neither could one.demand reprisals 
because when the Resident went abroad 
in the city, those same ancient, leather- 
faced rufhans...the pious Companions 
of the Old Tiger . . . ceased for a moment 
their interminable smoking, and spat with 
ceremonious ostentation at the Resident’s 
shadow as it passed them. 

And then, the Companions would at 
times be inclined to theological discus- 
sion . . . like all pious Muslimeen . . . 
“Ya Umar!” they would ejaculate be- 
times, invoking the sainted Omar, the 
conqueror and standard-bearer of the 
Faith. Only ... when the Resident passed 
by...they mispronounced "Umar in a 
curious way ...the Arabic language has 
odd turns .. . so that it sounded strangely 
like “Ya Aumar!’’ And shaded off to a 
delicate suggestion of Ya himar!” 

Which was yet again something else. 
Though Sir John couldn’t prove that it 
was he whom the pious companions were 
calling a jackass. 


‘oe ee beggar seeks audi- 
ence of the Presence,” announced 
Sit John’s khadim that evening. “Shall 
I flog him, or give him a dirhem?” 

“Neither. Admit him,” directed Sir 
John. 

“I am Ismeddin!”’ proclaimed the beg- 
gar as he strode to the center of the car- 
pet. “You were pleased to summon me.” 


“His late majesty,” began Sir John, 


“often spoke of Ismeddin the Darwish; 
but . 


“But he said nothing,” interrupted the 
beggar, ‘of a hunchback or a missing 
eye?” 

‘Exactly,’ assented Sir John. 

“Wallahi! And _ that 
explained!” | 

With a swift gesture he reached into 
his djellab, right hand over left shoulder; 
twisted his deformed back; shrugged his 
shoulders, and bent forward — and sud- 
denly straightened, erect as a_ spear, 
clutching in his fist the lacing loops of an 
embroidered Shirazi saddle-bag, which he 
tossed at the feet of the Resident. Then 
he snatched from his right eye the patch 
that had concealed it, and looked Sir John 
full in the face: no beggar, but a lean, 
hard-bitten fighting man whose dingy 
rags were but the expression of an eccen- 
tric whim. 

‘My word!’’ exclaimed Sir John, as 
he regarded the bird of prey before him. 
“That was fast work. In another move 
you'd be captain of the sultan’s guard.” 

“Excellency,” confessed Ismeddin, “I 
have numerous talents.” 

“Then test them on this,” challenged 
Sir John. ‘“There were four black slaves 
in the Sultan Maqsoud’s garden—four 
mute slaves who once served Shams ud 
Din. One of them was drawing on the 
sand, which was called to my attention 
by a pebble that another tossed, striking 
the leg of my boot. The third touched 
his lips with his forefinger. And the 
fourth pointed at what the first had 
traced on the sand. Then His Majesty 
strolled down the path toward the foun- 
tain to meet me: and he saw also. 

‘Since that day, one has not seen any 
of those four black mutes,” concluded 
Sir John. 

Ismeddin made a significant, swift mo- 
tion with his hands: such as one might 





also can be 
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make in drawing snugly about some one's 
throat a hard-spun cord with a running 
noose. 

“Quite,” agreed Sir John. 

“And what,” queried Ismeddin, “might 
that slave have marked on the sand? Good 
Arabic or Persian, which Your Excellency 
could have read?” 

“Neither,” replied Sir John. “He had 
drawn a picture.” 

“Subhan ‘ullah!” ejaculated Ismeddin. 
“God alone is Wise. All-Knowing!”’ 

“It was a building,” replied Sir John 
to the implied question, “whose domes 
and towers resembled none in Bir el Asad 
or in any other place I have ever seen.” 

“And was that all?’’ queried Ismeddin. 

“No. There were three figures: a man 
standing, with a sword in his hand; a 
man who sat; and beside him who stood, 
there was a woman. All drawn like a 
schoolboy might scribble on a wall. A 
circle for a head, and straight strokes for 
trunk and limbs.” 

“Which proves to Your Excellency that 
Shams ud Din is living in some note- 
worthy house which has curious domes 
and towers?” 

“Rather,” amended Sir John, ‘‘that His 
Majesty disposed of four black mutes lest 
they draw more pictures.” 

“Therefore,” resumed Ismeddin, ‘your 
Excellency was pleased to make a lavish 
alms-giving. For the sake of marks on 
the sand...” 

“I learned,” explained the Resident, 
“that Ismeddin the Darwish would do 
such and such when one tossed him a 
coin. And further, that Ismeddin was in 
Bir el Asad, and could be identified by 
the curious thing he would do with a gold 
piece.” 

“Aywah!”’ assented Ismeddin. ‘I knew 
that my head was not worth seven hun- 
dred odd mohurs to you; so that at the 
end of three days of Your Excellency’s 


lavishness, I was fairly certain—though 
God alone is Wise, All-Knowing—that 
you wanted me to serve you, rather than 
vengeance. How therefore may I serve 
Your Excellency?” 


‘You must prevail upon Shams ud Din 
to return to his throne.” 


“Tt is curious,” mused the Darwish, 
“how the noble British government 
wishes the Son of the Old Tiger to return 

And then, to Sir John: “Since 
Shams ud Din left of his own desire, 
might he not also elect to remain where 
he is? Why should he wish to return, 
seeing that the lordly estate of kings is 
departed? The noble British government 
—may it endure forever!—thwarted his 
vengeances, and frustrated his lavishness. 
He proposed to build a Peacock Throne 
like that of his ancestor. Your Excellency 
reminded him that Shah Jahan had done 
that too perfectly for repetition. And 
there was talk of roads, and schools, and 
hospitals to be built instead. 


“Shams ud Din therefore could not 
keep his word to the Companions of the 
Old Tiger, they who had for years given 
him their share of plunder to be hoarded 
until cheir Sultan had amassed enough to 
build a throne like that of Shah Jahan.... 

“Aywallabi! And made of him an old 
woman, by thwarting his stern reprisal 
against his kinsmen, the robbers from the 
Dus; 344 


“And then his nephew Maqsoud—may 
God not bless him!—fired at him from a 
minaret of the mosque, and missed. 
Whereat Shams ud Din took one ven- 
geance which your Excellency did not 
thwart: he sentenced Maqsoud to occupy 
the throne he coveted, knowing that in 
these evil days a throne is a damnation 
devised by Satan the Stoned. 

“Aywah! Aywah! Aywah! I betake me 
to the Lord of the Daybreak for refuge 
against the envier when he envieth!’’ in- 
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toned Ismeddin. And then he resumed: 
“Shams ud Din in his weariness found 
solace in a vengeance, and in a jest; for 
where he is, he spends his time pleasantly, 
and contemplates Maqsoud’s dancing to 
the tunes piped by him who stands be- 
hind the throne.” 


“But I say,” protested Sir John, “really, 
now, this is most unusual. Of course, I 
may have made a tactless request of His 
Majesty x 

“And now, Excellency, you command 
me to entice Shams ud Din back to this 
madhouse. What inducement am I to 
offer? To offer him a throne would be 
like offering me a gold piece... .” 


The Darwish picked up the saddle- 
bags at Sir John’s feet, and therefrom a 
pouch which he thrust into Sir John’s 
hands. 


“Excellency, speaking of gold pieces 
... here are your wohurs. Be pleased to 
count them.” 

And shouldering his saddle-bags, Is- 
meddin stalked from the Presence. 

Sir John opened the pouch, and ex- 
amined half a dozen of the coins picked 
at random: and saw that each was of the 
same minting as those he had drawn to 
toss to the beggars. 

“Strike me blind! Salvaging seven 
hundred mohurs from the beggars of this 
town—the very selfsame coins. .. .” 

Sir John smelled trouble no less than 
before. 

“That beggar Shams ud Din is causing 
more trouble in his hole in the ground 
than he ever did on his throne,” pon- 
dered the Resident sourly. “And’’—he 
glanced again at the bag of mosurs— 
“that old highwayman of an Ismeddin 
could start a holy war over night—if 
there isn’t a jihad well under way 
already...” 

Sir John then and there dispatched a 
courier to Dar es Suyoof, and began 





drawing up a detailed report. And as he 
wrote, there came from afar the persist- 
ent, barely audible thump-thump-thump 
of kettledrums. 


“Hell to pay in the hills,” muttered 
Sir John. “Abd ur Rahman’s at it 
Picci 


A second courier, bearing a copy of the 
message carried by the first, set out for 
Dar es Suyoof by a route different from 
the first. With luck, at least one of the 
couriers could get through. 


< AILU wa khailu wa baida u tarifuni,” 

chanted Shams ud Din as with slow, 
deft strokes he whetted the blade of his 
simitar. ‘Night, and the horses, and the 
desert know me... .” 


But Shams ud Din had become sultan 
of the shadows: and neither horses nor 
the desert knew him any more. He looked 
up from the depths of the pit at the tiny 
patch of moonlit sky, no larger than a 
silver dirhem, then glanced at the great 
staircase that, spiralling around the walls 
of the pit, led to the courtyard far above. 

Shams ud Din tried the edge of his 
simitar, and remembered that he had as 
little need of sharpening a blade as he 
had opportunity of dulling one. Where- 
upon Shams ud Din who had been sultan 
of Bir el Asad sheathed his simitar and 
strode down a passageway that led devi- 
ously winding from the pit to the great 
hall where the Presence sat endlessly 
dreaming. 


The passage opened into a chamber 
whose vaulted ceiling swelled broad and 
high. Planets, and a new moon slim as 
a simitar blade marched across the curved, 
abysmal blueness. Stars arranged in un- 
heard-of constellations glittered frostily. 
And as he had always done on entering 
the vault, Shams ud Din paused a mo- 
ment to wonder if the prodigious dome 
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above him was the firmament of another 
world, or whether it also was illusion. 


Then Shams ud Din strode across the 
expanse of tiled floor and approached the 
foot of the dais at the further extremity 
of the vault, where sat, cross-legged, the 
white-bearded Lord of Illusion, the Pres- 
ence that dominated the shadow world in 
which Shams ud Din had betaken himself 
for refuge against the vanity of thrones, 
and the envy of the envious. 


The Presence had always sat thus: head 
bowed so that should he ever open his 
eyes and awaken from his dream, he 
would be looking into the great rock 
crystal globe which hung suspended from 
a slim golden chain whose other end was 
fastened to the curved ceiling of the 
vault. 

In the beginning it had all seemed 
preposterous, this talk of the Lord of 
Illusion; but Bint el Kafir was lovelier 
even than the women of Tcherkess and 
Gurjestan, so that no reasonable person 
could have taken exception to some of 
her pagan fancies. 

“Ie is all very simple, séd7!’”’ she 
would explain. “You have but to kneel 
on this small rug at the foot of the dais, 
and eat but three of these dried plums. 
And then fix your eyes on that globe of 
crystal, while I make gestures . . . thus. 
... And then you will see in the crystal 
some of his dream. 

“Whatever he dreams is truth made 
manifest; for the world is but his illuston, 
and when he awakes from his sleep, there 
will be neither heaven nor earth, but only 
an emptiness whereof he will create what- 
ever new worlds he fancies. 

‘Even as your own dreams when you 
awaken from them become nothing and 
less than nothing, and lose the brief span 
of life which your fancy gave them, so 
likewise will we, the creatures of his 
dream, vanish at his awakening... this 


is the Law of Illusion, and he ts the Lord 
of Illusion and creator of gods and 
angels, djinn and men... .” 


In the beginning it had been a pre- 
posterous, pleasing game, this mummery 
of eating three dried plums . . . and watch- 
ing the great globe whirl and throb and 
glow and enlarge until it blotted out even 
the ancient Dreamer, and the abysmal, 
blue vaule with its strange constellations 
...and hearing Bint el Kafir chanting as 
from a great distance, in rippling, pur- 
ring voice . . . and then seeing emerge 
from the shifting opalescence the Audi- 
ence Hall at Bir el Asad... where Maq- 
soud published from the throne what the 
Resident whispered in his ear... . And 
once the ritual of illusion had revealed the 
garden of the palace at Bir el Asad... 
Magqsoud was walking by moonlight .. . 
some one whose nude, oiled body gleamed 
as he passed stealthily and swiftly across 
the lighted spaces between clusters of 
shrubbery was stalking Maqsoud . . 
stalking him until he should pass close 
enough for the gurgle and tinkle of the 
spraying fountain to mask the sound of 
the last three paces to be covered before 
the slayer would be upon the slain... . 


Magqsoud whirled, drew his revolver, 
and fired thrice... . 


And Shams ud Din was glad that 
Magqsoud had escaped; for the vengeance 
was in seeing Maqsoud glancing from 
time to time over his shoulder, and the 
jest was knowing that Maqsoud had 
envied Shams ud Din. 

At first Shams ud Din had been critical. 

“Te is curious,”’ he observed, ‘“‘that some 
one should stalk Maqsoud exactly as I 
myself was once stalked. And that he 
should fire thrice, and miss... just as I 
fired thrice is 

“Nonsense!” laughed the girl, as she 
poured another glass of Shirazi wine, and 
with silver tongs trimmed the fire of the 
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narghileh. ‘Why shouldn’t the dream of 
the Lord of Illusion betimes repeat itself? 
Ya amir, has there then been such |imit- 
less varicty in your own fancies? And 
now put aside the stem of that everlasting 
pipe and sce if kissing me once would 
poison you. ... 

And thus and thus...so that in the 
end, Shams ud Din could think of noth- 
ing in the world more reasonable than 
that “all this world and its thrones and 
powers and people are the creatures of 
some high god’s dream; so that when He 
awakes from his sleep, we the creatures of 
his dream will vanish into a nothingness 
from which im bis next dream he will 
create worlds anew.” 

“She is as young as this morning’s 
dawn, and as old as the first sunset,” 
Shams ud Din would muse. ‘And 
there are none like her, not even itn 
Gurjestan. .. . 6 


Whereat he would settle back among 
his cushions, strike his hands thrice to- 
gether, and call, “Ya Bint el Kafir! ’Atini 
gahawat! 

“Sam ’an wa ta ’atan, ya sidil’ 

And as the girl with ringing strokes of 
a brazen pestle crushed the roasted beans 
of Harari coffee in a brazen mortar, 
Shams ud Din would sink further back 
among his cushions and meditate on the 
follies cf sultans on their thrones; so that 
in the end, when Shams ud Din at times 
thought of night, and the horses, and the 
desert, they were illusion, while that 
which surrounded him now was reality. 


EVERTHELESS, it was good to see 

Ismeddin once more, and hear his 
salutation as he entered the Hall of 
Husion. 

Shams ud Din returned the peace, un- 
coiled from his wrist the tube of his 
narghileh, and offered Ismeddin the jade 
mouthpiece. 


“Welcome, Ismeddin! And what are 
you doing in this devil-haunted ruin of 
a devil-built city?” 

“I come from one even more devil- 
haunted, ya s/dz!’’ grinned the ancient 
darwish as he seated himself on a corner 
of the Sultan’s rug and accepted the stem 
of the narghileh. 

“And what news of my pious nephew, 
Magqsoud? The last time I saw him, some 
one had just dropped a sizable block of 
stone from the roof of the palace just as 
he was stepping out into the courtyard. 
It barely missed him. Now he glances 
overhead from time to time, as well as 
over his shoulder 





“You saw?” interrupted Ismeddin. 


“Aywallabi!’”’ asserted Shams ud Din. 
“In the globe of illusion.” 


“Even so,” agreed Ismeddin. “I had 


forgotten for the moment.” 


“Strange,’’ resumed Shams ud Din. 
‘That very same thing happened to me. 
A block of limestone some one had pried 
loose from the coping. Still, there is after 
all not such a variety of things to make 
one’s existence a nightmare... . And 
Magqsoud envied me!” 

Ismeddin was stroking his long white 
beard and muttering something to him- 
self. 


“What was that, old friend?” queried 
Shams ud Din. 

“Nothing at all, s7d7. Merely an old 
man’s fancy... .’ And then, to himseif, 
“Curious I didn’t hear of it... .” 

The narghileh purred gently for a mat- 
ter of several minutes. And then Ismed- 
din: “s7d?7, Abd ur Rahman and a troop 
of his cutthroats came down from the 
mountains and raided Djebel Dukhan. 
Turned it inside out and then set fire to 
whatever was too heavy to carry off.” 


“There is neither might nor majesty 
save in Allah, the Merciful, the Com- 
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passionate,’ observed Shams ud Din after 
a moment's reflection. 

“And Magsoud turned out all but a 
handful of the Guard, with old Zaid in 
command. He arrived just as Dyebel 
Dukhan was well aflame and crackling 
merrily. There was some pretty fighting. 
And just as Zaid was forming his troops 
to take up the pursuit, along came a 
courier from the Resident, ordering him 
in the name of the Sultan to refrain from 
crossing the border after the raiders 

“And what did Zaid do?” interrupted 
Shams ud Din. 

Sidi,” replied Ismeddin, “you know 
Zaid as well as I do. There will be 
the devil to pay when the Resident's 
courier returns with Zaid’s answer. And 
Magsoud will fancy that his throne is an 
ant-heap.”’ 


"W allahi!’’ exclaimed Shams ud Din. 
“But that infidel Sir John serves some 
purpose after all.” 

“And now, my lord,” resumed Ismed- 
din, “it is high ume for you to return to 
Bir el Asad : 

“What? I return to—Allah and by 
Allah and again by Allah!’ swore the 
Sultan. “I, return to that madhouse?”’ 

“Yes. Return at once to Bir el Asad,” 
reiterated Ismeddin. ‘‘For the Guard had 
scarcely been an hour on the march to 
Djebel Dukhan when an old man— 
Shaykh Ahmad, they called him—arose 
from his pipe and coffee and addressed 
the crowd in the souk. Mashallah! What 
a speech!” 

“And what was he talking about?” 
queried Shams ud Din. 

‘About the Old Tiger, your father, on 
whom be peace and prayer! And about 
your own self, s7d7. But he didn’t fin- 
ish his speech. About the time he started 
discussing Magqsoud and the Resident, the 
pious Companions took things in hand, 
and rioting broke out. 








“When I left Bir el Asad, they had 
burned and looted the sové, and one 
wing of the palace, and—God is Wise, 
All-Knowing—having from somewhere 
gotten hold of a few machine-guns, were 
riddling everything in sight.” 

“Stout fellows,” observed Shams ud 
Din. “But what have J to do with all this 
playfulness?” 

“Just this, my lord: when Zaid and 
the Guard return, Maqsoud will have to 
restore order, or the Resident will have 
him deposed. There will be a good dea! 
of street fighting, and in the end, a gen- 
eral slaughter. And the ringleaders will 
of course face a firing squad to satisfy 
British justice.” 

‘And again,’ demanded Shams ud Din, 
“what has that to do with me? What is 
it to me what happens in that den of 
madmen? In the end, they and Magsoud 
will exterminate each other, and the Resi- 
dent will perish in the stench, and—el 
hamdu lilahi!—I will be bothered with 
no more tales about Bir el Asad.” 


The sultan paused, and grinned sourly. 

“Now by Allah and by Abaddon!” 
shouted Ismeddin as he thrust aside the 
narghileh and leaped to his feet. “You, 
the son of the Old Tiger, stand by and 
see the Companions of the Old Tiger cut 
to pieces ‘ 

Foolishness!” scoffed Shams ud Din. 
‘Zaid and the Guard will join the rioters, 
and then there will be great days in 
town.” 

“It is you who are foolish, oh, mockery 
of a prince!” raged Ismeddin. ‘The Resi- 
dent will call in Feringhi troops to out- 
number them ten to one. And in the end, 
the ringleaders—stout fellows who fol- 
lowed your father out of the hills—will 
face a squad of British rifles. 

‘This jest and vengeance of yours goes 
too far! Shams ud Din—Sun of the Faith, 
in total eclipse—all for vengeance and 
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weariness .. . wherefore this weariness? 
... The Lord, the Amir Timur—did he 
perahps spend fifty years in the saddle, all 
fresh and unwearied? The Old Tiger your 
father—did he forsake his Companions 
for the sake of treason which lurked in 
every corner? For Magqsoud to be the 
butt of your jest and the theme of your 
vengeance—very good. But for the white- 
haired companions—oh, father of many 
litle pigs, what manner of prince are 
you?” 

Shams ud Din turned the color of an 
old saddle, and half unsheathed his 
simitar. 

“What have you to do with swords, 
ya ajeoz?”’ mocked the darwish. ‘Old 
woman—fling your turban into the dust, 
and stay here to play with your Gurjestani 
dancing girl “4 

Shams ud Din’s blade clanged back into 
its scabbard. 

“You are right, Ismeddin. I will go, 
and face the Feringhi rifles with those 
white-haired old ruffians.” 

“My lord,” replied Ismeddin, ‘rather 
than die like a man, go out and live like 
aman. If you appear, and restore order, 
the Resident will not demand reprisals. 
And you will sit more securely on your 
throne than before.” 

“Done, by Allah, and by my Beard! 
And you shall be my chief wazir i 

“Not I,” protested Ismeddin. ‘‘Not 
until the wind which has whitened my 
beard ends by blowing away my brains, 
ya amir!” 

Ismeddin turned toward the passage 
that led to the pit, and thence to the court- 
yard, far above. 








Then came a whirring, and a clang, 
and a sinister click: and the exit was 
closed by a grille-work of bronze. 

There was a tinkling of anklets, and 
the poison sweetness of an overwhelming 


perfume, and the poison sweetness of a 
woman's mocking laugh. 


Bane turned from the barred passage, 
and faced Bint el Kafir, resplendent 
in smoldering rubies and cool, unblink- 
ing sapphires, and wearing the tall, cu- 
riously wrought head-dress she wore 
whenever one of the kings, her lovers, 
was sentenced to leave the Presence and 
join the circle of those who sat on small 
pedestals in the courtyard far above: for 
such was the tradition from ancient 
times. 

“Such unceremonious _ leave-taking, 
Shams ud Din,” she purred. “You have 
tired of your jest and your vengeance, 
and now you seek to evade the bargain, 
and your pedestal, and your everlasting 
watch in the courtyard. And without 
even bothering to bid me farewell.” 

And then, to Ismeddin: “Oh, darwish, 
spare yourself the trouble of wrenching 
at those bars! Fifty years ago, you might 


—but no, not even then. They were 
drawn and hammered by cunning 
smiths 





Ismeddin ignored her mockery and 
frantically wrenched at the bars. If but 
one would yield, a man as lean as he or 
Shams ud Din could squeeze through. 


“It’s no use, Ismeddin,” said the Sul- 
tan. “Ten men couldn’t break those 
bars.” And then to the girl: “Ie is not 
for myself that Iam leaving. My people 
need me. A foolish, rattle-brained peo- 
ple. A horde of cuttkroats they are... 
pork-eaters, wine-bibbers, and heretics. 
But they are the Companions of the Old 
Tiger. Therefore open that door. Not 
for my sake, but for the obligation of an 
amir to his people.” 


“Flames and damnation!” stormed Is- 
meddin, still vainly wrenching at the 
bars. “Hear Shams ud Din asking favors 
of a woman! Wallahi! Billahi! Yallaht’ 
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“Very noble, Shams ud Din,” agreed 
the girl. 

She paused to adjust the tall, quaintly 
wrought head-dress that towered above 
the twining midnight of her hair. And 
her smile became even sweeter, and her 
voice purred more softly. 

“Very noble, Shams ud Din. But the 
Lord of Ulusion has dreamed otherwise 
for you. Nor will I whisper anything to 
change his dream. Think well, you 
prince of a state that could be encircled 
by a beggar’s loincloth tied to a scholar’s 
turban . . . what is it to the Lord of 
Wlusion if a handful of your father’s 
followers face a firing squad each one of 
them merited forty years ago... 1s 
that to interrupt his dream and make 
him change its course?’ 

She turned to the solemn, sleeping 
Lord of Hlusion. 

“More than high god, you once 
dreamed that a top-heavy empire col- 
lapsed, and Dhoul Karnayn with his 
long spears marched resistlessly to fulfil 
your fancy. Once your fancy turned to 
slaughter, and Genghis Khan swept over 
the earth with his Golden Horde, and 
what slaughter the Mighty Manslayer 
made! Oh, Lord Dreamer, will you 
change this fellow’s fate that he may de- 
lay for a few years the just doom of the 
pious companions of his pious father?”’ 

“And so,” said Shams ud Din, “I can 
not serve my people?” 

“Thou hast said,” affirmed the girl. 
“The Aor Time. . dhe Lord... 
he who succeded in everything he at- 
tempted . . . failed when he sought to 
leave me. And marched to his place in the 
courtyard, for he was bound by a strong 
deom that neither gods nor men can 
evade, for whatever the Dreamer dreams, 
that moment becomes fate made mani- 
fest.” 

So saying, she began to make curious 
passes and gestures, and chanted in ca- 


denced syllables of a doom that none had 
ever evaded. 


Ismeddin stepped back from the un- 
shaken bars. Then he drew his simitar, 
and tried its edge, and eyed for a mo- 
ment the slim, curved blade and the 
veined markings that banded it, ladder- 
like. 

“They call you Ladder to Heaven... 
now if it please Allah . 


The darwish assaulted the grille-work. 


“You have split stout skulls and their 
vain helmets, ya sayf!’”’ he shouted as the 
blade rang clear against the bars. “Now 
shear again! Ya sayf! Cut deep!” 

And through the clang of steel, Is- 
meddin heard the voice of Bint el Kafir 
purring like throbbing music from a 
great distance: 





“Shams ud Din, you are worthy of 
your predecessors .. . and I will be 
very lonely as I wait for another king, 
your equal... I will often think of 
you up there on your pedestal, Shams ud 
Din... it is wise and excellent to 
yield to your fate, Shams ud Din. . .” 

Then Ismeddin heard the girl chanting 
in a strange, rippling language such as he 
had never heard before; and a great fear 
seized Ismeddin. 

“Once more, ya sayf!” he shouted to 
drown that deadly chant. 

The last stroke. He flung his sword 
ringing to the tiles, gripped the bar, 
wrenched it until its sheared end touched 
the floor, and turned to face the Sultan. 

Shams ud Din stood staring fixedly 
into the great crystal globe of illusion. 
His head nodded to the cadence of the 
girl’s silky voice as she chanted in that 
ancient tongue, and stroked his cheeks 
with weaving gestures. His features were 
immobile 

“In the great name of Allah I take 
refuge from Satan the Damned!’ intoned 
Ismeddin in a voice that would carry 
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across a battlefield. ‘Shams ud Din! 
Wake up!” 

He could as well have whispered. And 
then the globe of illusion, suspended 
from its golden chain, began rotating; 
pulsing, glowing like a ball of cold, sin- 
ister fire. 

In another moment the Sultan would 
have crossed the Border. 

Ismeddin drew the Sultan’s simitar 
from its scabbard. 

“To the Lord of the Daybreak I betake 
me for refuge ee 

The blade flamed out and clipped the 
golden chain. The globe of illusion 
crashed and splintered against the tiles. 

The girl’s scream followed them up the 
winding stairs as Ismeddin half carried, 
half dragged Shams ud Din after him. 

“Wallahi!’ gasped Ismeddin as he 
reached the courtyard. ‘The world, it 
seems, has not yet vanished, in spite of 
my cracking the crystal and the Dream- 
er’s dream which he was dreaming.” 

Then he shook Shams ud Din vigor- 
ously. 

“To horse, ya amir! In another second 
you would have been petrified.” 

He rolled the Sultan into the saddle, 
mounted his own beast, and led the way, 
clattering down the stone-paved avenue 
leading out of the ruined citadel and into 
the jungle. 

“It seems,’ began Shams ud Din at 
last, regaining some command of himself, 
“that for the figment of some one’s 
dream, I am still passably substantial. I 
heard you, but I couldn’t answer. I tried 
to tell you—Allah! What did I try to tell 
you? . . . In another instant it would 
have been too late. I’m chilled through, 
and my flesh is still about half stone. Is- 
meddin, what's the secret? It’s more than 
the doings of a juggler in the souk or a 
faquir from Hindustan. 

The sultan shivered. 

“Who knows?’ countered Ismeddia. 





“Unless it might be that Bint el Kafir fed 
you too many of those strange-tasting 
dried plums, and whispered too often in 
your ear as you slept.’ 

Then, as they emerged from the jungle, 
Ismeddin set spurs to his horse, and fol- 
lowed by Shams ud Din, galloped east- 
ward toward Bir el Asad. 


as UD DIN and the darwish reined 
in their foaming horses at the Isfayan 
Gate, where, looking down the broad 
avenue toward the palace and the Resi- 
dency, they commanded a full view of 
the scene whose red glow on the sky had 
served them as a beacon during the last 
hour of their ride to Bir el Asad. 

Great slabs of paving had been torn up 
and piled to form barricades to block the 
streets leading to the square in front of 
the palace. The sultry glow of the soz, 
now in smoldering ruins, was seconded 
by the bright flames that were lapping 
up Harat ul ’Ajemi. The roar of muzzle- 
loaders and the shouts of the besiegers all 
along the line was accented by the inter- 
mittent rattle of a pair of machine-guns 
nested at the further flank. Spurts of flame 
from windows and the parapet of the pal- 
ace showed that some of Maqsoud’s hand- 
ful of troops were loyal. Bullets rico- 
cheted from the facade of the palace, and 
whined away into the darkness. 

A rocket serpentined from the court- 
yard of the palace, and burst high over- 
head. A green and two red stars hung in 
the darkness for a few moments, and van- 
ished. Then from a great distance came 
the silvery whisper of a bugle. 

“Feringhi horse!” exclaimed Ismeddin. 
“That call is the signal to take up the gal- 
lop. A large outfit, or they wouldn’t use 
bugle signals. The Resident’s couriers 
must have wormed their way through 
Abd ur Rahman’s outposts. Now get 
busy before the Resident knows relief is 
on the way.” 
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From within the palace came the bra- 
zen, reverberant note of a great gong 
whose sonorous clang drowned the shout- 
ing and musketry and the kettledrums of 
the besiegers. 

“Magsoud calling for a parley,” de- 
clared the darwish. “He didn’t hear that 
bugle.” 

‘‘Maqsoud had better keep his head be- 
hind the parapet,’’ observed Shams ud 
Din. “Look! By Allah! It zs Maqsoud!”’ 

“Then stand fast, std7,”’ counselled 
{smeddin. “His foolhardiness may serve 
us well enough.” 

Shouts and howls from the barricades. 
The besiegers accelerated their heavy, 
ragged volleys: a storm of one-ounce 
slugs kept the defenders under cover, 
knocked loose splinters of masonry that 
spoiled their aim. 

“No, they didn’t get Maqsoud,”’ said 
Ismeddin. ‘‘He didn’t drop; he ducked. 
Look! The Resident! Strolling down the 
parapet with his orderly and a flag of 
truce. The idiot! What do they know 
about flags of truce? .. . Wallahi! If 
they hit him, the whole British army will 
clean us out to the last man 

The Sultan leaned forward in the sad- 
dle, spurred his weary horse, and charged 
down the avenue, straight toward the 
square and into the field of fire. 

“Back, fool!’ roared Ismeddin. 

And then the darwish charged after 
Shams ud Din. 

Sit John still rode up and down the 
parapet; but now he directed the fire of 
the defenders, seeing the futility of flags 
of truce. 

Into the cross fire rode Shams ud Din, 
and after him clattered Ismeddin, blow- 
ing hoarse blasts on a ram’s horn. 

“Cease firing, oh sons of pigs!’’ shouted 
Shams ud Din as he reined his horse back 
to his haunches and wheeled to the right 
to face the besiegers. 

‘Come out from behind that barricade, 





oh eaters of pork! Allah and by Allah, 
and again by Allah!” raged Shams ud 
Din. “Tl have every last man of you 
flayed alive and crucified : 
The firing in front of him ceased; and 
then, all along the line it died out. 
“Mashallah! Shams ud Din 7 
“Yes, by God! He will crucify us 








all 





“There is an amir for you!” 
“He will flay us alive!”’ 
“Just like his father 


“May Allah be pleased with him!” 

And tossing their weapons ahead of 
them, the rioters clambered over the bar- 
ricade, noisily acclaiming the son of their 
old chief. 

Shams ud Din very sternly regarded his 
father’s white-bearded companions as they 
knelt in the square about his horse's 
hoofs. 

“Oh, crack-brains! Oh dogs, and sons 
of dogs! You who burn my city the mo- 
ment my back is turned! Back to your 
houses while I deal with that infidel up 
there on the wall. And as for you 7 

Shams ud Din wheeled his horse about, 
and followed by Ismeddin, rode toward 
the entrance of the palace. 

“Oh, excellent prince!”’ 

“He is our father and our grand- 
father!” 

“He will forgive us 

And the Companions adjourned, con- 
tent with a rich, riotous day resurrected 
from the limbo of the past, and confident 
that the wrath of their suddenly material- 
ized sultan would not demand an unrea- 
sonable number of beheadings and 
impalements. 











“ gcyIDI,” announced Ismeddin as he 

stalked into the Sultan’s private 
audience hall, where he was receiving the 
jewellers detailed to erect the long- 
planned Peacock Throne, ‘“‘with your per- 
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mission I am setting out for Herat in the 
morning.”’ 

The jewellers withdrew at the Sultan's 
gesture of dismissal. 

“And so I can’t persuade you to quit 
robbing caravans, and to stay here as my 
chief wazir?” 

“Sidi, a waziry Must appear at court 
in rich dress, and an elegant turban, and 
wear a curled beard, as befits the dignity 
of his office.”’ 

“Well,” said the Sultan, ‘‘doubtless you 
would miss that ragged djel/ab which was 
last washed in the reign of my saintly 
grandfather. Still : 

"No, my lord,” protested Ismeddin. 





“In court dress I would bear a startling 
semblance to the venerable Shaykh 
Ahmad, and the noble British govern- 
ment would know more than it should.” 
“Shaykh Ahmad?” queried the Sultan. 
“Yes, by your head and by your beard, 
ya sidi! Shaykh Ahmad, who started the 
rioting on the sovk. And now that Ma- 
qsoud’s head adorns the Isfayan Gate, and 
you will soon adorn che Peacock Throne, 
I must keep my engagement in Herat.”’ 
With a ceremonious bow, Ismeddin left 
the Presence. 
“May Allah preserve Herat!” muttered 
the Sultan, as he clapped his hands to 
summon the jewellers. 


(Continued from page 64) 


“Constance,” he said, tenderly, and re- 


peated the name carefully, several times: 


‘Constance, Constance, Constance,” as if 


to engrave it into his memory. 


Her face betrayed the sadness of her 
heart as she scanned his features. He 
kept her hand in his and gazed fixedly 
into her eyes as the moon shone upon 
Then the girl kissed 
him on the mouth, in view of Fenworth 


her upturned face. 


and her father and the crew. 


‘Good-bye, Zadd, my sheik,” she said, 


and her lips trembled. 


Ashamed to let him see the moisture in 
her eyes, she turned away and strode to 


the water's edge, where she awaited 
passage to the yacht. 

Zadd mounted the snow-white stallion 
that had brought her from the oasis. 
Leading his own coal-black mare, he 
loped back into the desert. Constance, 
looking from the deck of the yacht a 
few minutes later, saw _ silhouetted 
against the horizon two horses, and on 
one of them was a rider. They lingered 
for a little, and she tried to call to him. 

‘Good-bye, Zadd,” she cried. ‘‘Good- 
bye!” 

The silhouettes disappeared beyond 
the ridge, and Constance laid her head 
on Fenworth’s shoulder and wept. 


(Continued from page 77) 


Bugs followed him through the mys- 


stone into the swamp. He shook his head, 


tery city of the dead, along ways blocked dissatisfied. 


with ruins, through narrow places be- 
tween fallen palaces, until they reached 
that inlet of the Irrawaddy River which 
was once the bathing-place of Bodawpaya- 
Matragi and his ladies. But that was long 
ago. Now it was a snake-infested swamp, 
overgrown with torturous vegetation, a 
morass of deep slime and mud. General 
Pagan stooped and picked up a stone. He 


‘aised his weak old arm and threw the 


“I was younger and stronger then!”’ he 


exclaimed. 


“When?” asked Bugs, understanding. 
‘‘When I threw the Pet to where never 
again will the eye of man behold it! They 


told me my king was dead. I said that 


no other hand should caress the Ball of 
Fire. So, with reverence, I threw it into 
the depths of the swamp. I can not throw 
so far now!” 
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The Dancer of Djogyakarta 


By WARREN HASTINGS MILLER 


The story of a lovely Javanese maiden, who called the Elder Gods of the Hin- 
doos to aid her escape from the lust of white men who coveted her body 


ONNA KUCHING 'S attitude to- a wife and a sweetheart in these white 
ward her own Javanese was that men, who were lonely in this distant part 
of the Eternal Mother deep- of Java. Occasionally, not often, there 

rooted in every woman. Men were fool- had been words of appreciation of that, in 
ish and perverse, but children, if skilfully incoherent murmurs, hints from very 
managed. She was the Dancer of Djo- maudlin and sentimental white Tuans 
gya, dainty, childish in face and figure, who had had dealings with her; generally 
but very much the Javanese woman; her it was all mere barter and sale, filling her 
men were to admire and obey, to be led soul with disgust. Occasionally, not 
about by the nose. often, there was an expression in their 

White men were different. She de- eyes like to this present young white 
tested them ail, as embodiments of the Tuan, who sat on a pillow before her 
worst that is in us. It was small consola- house veranda watching her dance. 
tion to reflect that her lapses of virtue, Nonna had seen before that expression, 
albeit with them only, filled the need for an incredulous amazement in his eyes that 
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this mere child, with the delicate oval 
face and drooping baby-mouth, with no 
visible eyebrows and finely modeled in- 
fantile Javanese nose—this picture of in- 
nocence dancing before him—shouid be 
in reality a grown woman complaisant to 
his hand. 

The young white Tuan was tall and 
slender and handsome, with wavy brown 
hair brushed back over a sunburned fore- 
head, his blue eyes with their puzzled ex- 
pression of wonderment studying the art 
of her dance under raised brown eye- 
brows. His bow-curved mouth was com- 
pressed under the smal! and close mus- 
tache such as the Ingegris | English} Tuans 
wore. He was no fat and beery Hol- 
lander, those bearded beasts whose reechy 
kisses had filled her soul with loathing. 
Yet she hated him vaguely; hated still 
more Tidak Prahu, the guide, who had 
brought him here for the commission her 
father paid him. She was aware of that 
rabbit’s presence, squatting behind his 
Tuan, but she bestowed on them ali not a 
glance, concentrating her mind on the 
graceful steps of the Ronggeng, which ts 
the court dance supposed to be performed 
exclusively before His Highness, the Sul- 
tan of Djogya. 

Besides that expression of troubled in- 
credulity that sat on her Tuan’s face, 
there was recognition there, too. Nonna 
thought that out as she danced before him 
on the rude bamboo platform of the 
veranda of her kampong. She was now 
simply clad in a plain blue sarong and an 
embroidered white bodice which covered 
her bosom, with no ornament save a long 
and soft silkea shawl or slendang, which 
left her arms and shoulders bare and 
served as a sort of wings to heighten the 
poses of her dance; but he was evidently 
recognizing her as that resplendent and 
supposedly impeccable court dancer, in the 
flowing, gold-embroidered sarong and 
tight bodice of gold-lace straps, who had 


performed only the night before at the 
Sultan’s court. 

Yes, she was the same girl—a court 
dancer forbidden to all men—adds spice 
to your adventure, doesn’t it, young white 
Tuan? teased Nonna with her eyes as she 
swung and pirouetted gayly through the 
measures, intent on her difficult dance. A 
discordant thump of the strings of the 
bamboo lyre played by her father, who 
squatted at the right of the platform, re- 
called her to her duty to her parent. The 
drummer at her left, dubbing at a long 
double-ended drum with the tattoo of his 
fingers, broke into a more vigorous and 
syncopated time. A scowling glance met 
her from the monkey face of old Sapit 
Kuching, the parent who owned her and 
lived by her sacrifices. It was necessary to 
pay less attention to the technique of her 
dance now, he was commanding; to put 
more seduction and direct invitation into 
it to this young white Tuan seated admis- 
ingly before her. 

Nonna exercised her charms obedient- 
ly. Her eyes concentrated on his; her 
arms swayed seductively, her body moved 
provocatively. How she hated this part! 
Really, Nonna thought, as she addressed 
herself to him, managing all these men— 
her father who lived on her and who had 
many beatings for her if she did not do 
her part—these white Tuans who bought 
her for an evening, this whole hateful 
league of men against her—they were al- 
most too much for the Eternal Mother 
instinct in a girl of fifteen! It was all 
gross and unfair and cruel. There was 
the Sultan, too, who had more than once 
hinted that she might become one of his 
retinue; but above all there was the young 
prince Yusuf Sengang, who really loved 
her, who came courting after fowls-take- 
their-perches time but who could not get 
his uncle’s permission to marry her. 
Really tt required a deal of managing! 
Might Allah, the Merciful, the Compas- 
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sionate, show her the way out, thought 
Nonna as she went on with this hateful 
business of captivating the white Tuan. 

There was irresolution in his eyes now; 
then the challenge of the primal male in 
him. Why, yes; if the lady made ad- 
vances, it was for him to be gallant! It 
was at least better, this reluctance, than 
the usual lascivious hunger with which 
gross and bearded Hollanders or dark 
and oily Portuguese came here. But she 
hated him, nevertheless. 

Others were watching him, too, and 
from the musicians shot out of nowhere 
in particular the usual wadded-up note, 
to fall in a curve into his lap. Nonna 
knew what it contained; a scrawl in 
Javanese-English appointing him to meet 
her that night at ten in the familiar old 
Hindoo shrine back in a secluded part of 
the Sultan’s gardens. Nonna watched 
him surreptitiously open the note, while 
the natives grinned. A flush spread over 
his features; a glance of lowered respect, 
somewhat stern; then a nod of acquies- 
cence. A spasm of loathing attacked her. 
How long, O Allah, Protector of the In- 
nocent—-how long? 


IN retired to her room for a 
good fit of weeping after the mu- 
sicians had gone to the men’s rooms of 
her kampong and the white Tuan had 
departed in tow of that scoundrel, Tidak 
Prahu. She rose from her couch about 
five o'clock and put on the resplendent 
court dress. A final look in the mirror, 
before calling her edro or tilt-carriage for 
the evening’s drive. It was the face of a 
child that was reflected there; not a wrin- 
kle or a line, the kind of innocent face she 
had seen on white mem-sahtb children, 
girls of twelve. Delicate, almost invis- 
ible arched eyebrows on the smooth 
brown forehead; scanty black hair done 
smoothly back so as to bring out the child- 
ish contours of head and neck; no visible 
ears, soft and warm brown almond- 


shaped eyes, eyes not narrow or oblique 
as with the Chinese but wide and disdain- 
ful. She was born men’s hearts to snare; 
born, if the world had consulted her about 
it, to trample on all men with cool aloof- 
ness. 

Ali save One. For him were the depths 
of those eyes. In the Name of Allah, 
when? All she wanted of Life was Yu- 
suf, and a little brown baby that would 
be something of them both! And, be- 
cause of her father and the Sultan—this! 

She hated particularly white men, for 
they forced her to forego her reserve, that 
precious reluctance of womankind with- 
out which the world would be in chaos. 
If women were to take the initiative, 
eager, compelling, as men did! Nonna 
had very definite ideas as to just how far 
a gitl should go. A dainty and delicate 
coquetty; a reserved display of her charms; 
half-daring, half-shy flirtations—beyond 
that the thing became distasteful, men’s 
province. But to be forced out of the 
protection of these instincts, to become 
bold and seductive, of a wanton brazen- 
ness—#gh! 

An old crone, a slave of her father’s, 
set out tiffin for her on a flat bamboo table 
and laid a cushion before it on the floor. 
Nonna partook moodily. Tonight, 
again! She knew how Yusuf felt about 
it. To the Javanese youth it was all very 
simple. She was innocent, in his eyes, 
since these affairs with the white Tuans 
were none of her seeking. Once they 
were married, all that would be of the 
past and he would look only for faithful- 
ness to him forever. The thing must be 
managed, somehow; this young white 
Tuan must be her last—and there must 
be no krissing him, as Yusuf would want, 
either! 


Ss drove out through palm-shaded 
roads, past the dessas or native Java- 
nese villages which bordered it on every 
side. In Djogya-town many were the 
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salaams and friendly greetings from the 
deposed Matarar nobility, proud and 
poor; dependent, as was prince Yusuf 
Sengang himself, solely on the Sultan's 
bounty—now that the Dutch government 
had shorn both him and them of their 
temporal power. Nonna was well known 
to them all: a great favorite at court. 
None of them knew of these private af- 
fairs of hers with the whites, arranged 
at her own home and consummated in the 
old Hindoo shrine in the Sultan’s gar- 
dens, 

The imposing ruins of the Prambanam 
Temples came in sight. Nonna had the 
true Mohammedan’s contempt for Hin- 
doo idols and human figures, carved 
against the express command of Allah, 
the One True God. She yawned and 
eyed disdainfully the bas-relief friezes on 
Prambanam picturing incidents from the 
Mahabarata; she gaped az the Shivas and 
Kalas and Ganeshas seated in their 
shrines. She had no conception of the 
vast antiquity of these gods, nor of their 
still potent influence on the human race. 
To her they were but foolish labors of 
foolish men, set up, stone upon stone, 
into vast temples; stone god after stone 
god hoisted into niches some thousand 
years ago—only to be swept into oblivion 
by the advancing armies of One True 
God. That Shiva was hoary with vener- 
able antiquity when her Mahomet was 
born; that while Brahm drearns the Gods 
die not—these were verities that had 
never entered her mind... . Yet-——and 
yet 

She began to grow reflective, as the 
carriage slowly paced around through the 
maze of temples, and she studied now the 
squatting stone figures, each and all 
marked with that impenetrable and 
enigmatic smile of Asia. What was the 
Jsecret locked in those stone lips? What 
did these gods know that man did not 
know? She eyed them finally with yearn- 





ing disquietude. Had they, after all, 
something for her; something that the 
later prophets had missed? Surely there 
was something wrong with the Koran’'s 
prophets of Allah that they had no solu- 
tion for her and her problem! Her 
Mahomet had nothing but very strict and 
sharply defined instructions as to women 
of her profession. A dancing girl was a 
dancing girl—-also a courtezan—and she 
was to bear no children or be stoned with 
stones. There was Another—Nonna had 
heard of Him once, from a very drunk 
and maudlin sub-lieutenant of police— 
who had simply said, “Woman, go and 
sin no more.” All very easy to say—but 
what if one had a father who owned a 
palm mid-rib whip in which there were 
many beatings? And a Jover willing to 
rescue her but whose whole life was 
bound about by the Sultan’s bounty? 

But the Elder Gods knew none of these 
things, noz cared. Serene and enigmati- 
cal, they sat in their shrines, stone, yray 
with the centuries, the ageless smile of 
Asia on their faces, the smile of that su- 
preme wisdom born of indifference, 
“Worship us or do of worship us, it ts 
all one. Ye are men, and ye make your 
own Gods, some to pull down and de- 
stroy, some to elevate for a little—but to 
Us ye come in the end!” their expression 
hinted. 

A four-faced Brahm sat dreaming out 
of the topmost pinnacle of Prambanam, 
looking all ways, seeing all, indifferent, 
biding his time: 

“Tam Brahm, the Universe; the Known 
and the Unknown!” he seemed to whisper 
into Nonna’s vague fancies. “All the 
creeds, the doubts, and the thoughts of 
man are Me. The Earth, the Stars, and 
all Life that on them is, are one with Me. 
The Gods are Me. Follow whom ye will 
—to Me ye return, for I am Him whom 
ye follow.” 

Yearning, eager questionings filled 
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Nonna’s whole being as she halted her 
ebro and sat studying the impassive face 
of the Brahm so tar above her. “O 
Brahm! What hast thou for me?’ she 
impiored with ner baby lips. Surely there 
was a hidden Truth in these Eider Gods, 
these beings forgotten and neglected of 
the present generation! They would not 
fail her, as Mahomet had done. One and 
ail, for they were but different manifesta- 
tions of the Brahm, surely these Elder 
Ones had a message for her-—or none 
had! There was something here, if she 
could only think down into it! Those 
wise, all-knowing, all-concealing faces! 

And their Message came at length into 
her soul: “Man, woman—your world is 
within you alone. We gave you Life. It 
ts yours. What you do with it, what you 
think, is yours to say, no one else. Ye 
are foolish who lean on this and that God, 
for they were born but yesterday and to- 
morrow will be gone and their mouths 
stopped with dust. But We, who are 
Life, We remain! Woman, arise and 
take! Thou alone hast dominion over thy 
soul!” 


IN KUCHING drove back to 
Djogya a changed girl. She was 
done with Mahomet, for a mightier than 
he had spoken to her, the Brahma of 
Prambanam. She was only a dancing 
girl, as her Javanese world viewed her, 
but she was more than that, now, a domi- 
nant and determined woman’s soul, freed 
from false convention, determined to 
mold her life and those around her hence- 
forward by her will. It could and would 
be done, if she had the courage to do it. 
The Elder Gods knew Life; all that had 
come after them was futile piffle, lies, and 
would soon vanish atid men return to 
Them. While Brahm dreams 

Prince Yusuf could take her or leave 
her, that night, she had decided. As for 
the white Tuan, a scornful smile tinged 





her lips. All the insults to her helpless 
person were to be revenged upon him 
that night. No krissing or anyching vio- 
lent Like that, which her woman’s soul 
abhorred, but a thing humiliating, arous- 
ing the laughter of the very Gods, a soul- 
satisfying and complete woman's revenge 
on them all. The broad and obscene 
Malay sense of humor quivered on her 
lip as she thought over possible retribu- 
tions and finally came to a climax in a 
shrill trill of childish laughter. This white 
Tuan—wouid that there were more of 
them, the more detestable ones, of odious 
memories, to witness and learn! 

The tron scenery of this part of Java 
strengthened her resolution as she drove 
back. Great bare and rock-ribbed cones 
of volcanoes, some extinct, some inactive, 
a few—Bromo, Tosari and his fellows on 
the far horizon—arose clouded with 
fumes of smoke and shreds of vapor in 
the clear blue of twilight. She would 
do it! She was Woman, the Manager; 
these men, all of them, brown and white, 
were but naughty children, to be spanked 
or to be led where she would! 


5 ses was no sign of this inward 
revolt as she entered the thatch-roof 
kampong and flung herself idly on the 
mat to await Yusuf Sengang. A little 
garden of papayas and bougainvillea gave 
on her window; flanking it, two huge and 
slatting bananas. Fireflies were illumi- 
nating the night outside, winking in 
myriad twinkies of light in the great 
waringen trees which overshadowed the 
Sultan’s gardens. Presently there was a 
soft calling of her name, and a slender 
brown hand pushed over the window. 
It bore a rope of pearls, which Nonna 
took with little soft cries of delight over 
the beauty of the lovely things. 

“Ai, Nonna! My all—to purchase 
these!’ whispered Prince Yusuf’s voice. 
His turbaned head appeared over the 
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bamboo railing. There were soft love 
words, spoken in whispers, the sedate and 
discreet Malay courtship. He was a 
slender youth, seemingly as much a boy 
as she was a girl. There was no maturity 
visible in his face; yet it was there, the 
placid and unruffled maturity that looks 
on life with a right sense of its propor- 
tions and meets its onslaughts with the 
keen temper of a welded Malay blade. 
He was a good deal more of a man than 
he looked, this Prince Yusuf, in his re- 
splendent and somewhat effeminate court 
dress. 

Nonna hstened awhile to the familiar 
endearments, enjoying them while she 
raight, for no one could foresee the out- 
come of the step she was about to take. 

“Enough, Yusuf, my prince and my 
lord!” she interrupted him. “When do 
we go before the Sultan’s hadji to be 
married?” 

Yusuf waved his hands despondently. 
“Thou knowest, Light of Java, I am 
utterly dependent upon my uncle. When 
the Sultan says z 

“And I am wot dependent, Yusuf! 
Dear as thou art to me, this night we go 
—or never. 

The youth’s almond eyes suddenly 
darkened. Nonna knew that expression 
well, the sudden Malay rage, ferocity. He 
had put his all into this gift for her— 
and to be treated thus! Then it softened 
to love and admiration again. “Hai!— 
My queen of dancers! A brave flash of 
spirit—but of no avail. What would 
you?” 

‘Take me, or leave me, dream of my 
eyes,” purred Nonna softly. “Out into 
the wide world I go tonight. Here are 
back thy pearls—yet do I iove thee!”’ 

“But I have nothing—where can we 
go?—-where?” wailed Yusuf, all his com- 
fortable world of the Sultan’s court sud- 
denly stricken from under his feet. Life 
without the prospect of Nonna, however 





dimly in the future but nonetheless a cer: 
tainty to the timeless East—-blankness— 
misery! 

“I would die without thee, pearl of 
Java!” he murmured. “Speak not of 
going. We must wait. All will come in 
time.” 

“Are not two who love enough for 
life?” asked Nonna. ‘Two to raise the 
rice, to wield the parang that a home may 
be built? Is not the whole wide Pre- 
anger open to us? There we can find 
peace. These gewgaws’’—holding up the 
pearls—“‘and others that thou and I pos- 
sess, will buy land enough, For seed rice 
there is the dessa bank, and coolies to 
plant it. Let us live, and mot wait, my 
prince!” 

Yusuf was immeasurably shocked— 
what had come over Nonna, the meek 
and submissive Mohammedan girl? But 
he hid it under the usual impassive Malay 
mask. He was also much perturbed for 
himself; to forego his position and his 
cherished nobility at the Sultan’s court, to 
incur the old despot’s sure displeasure— 
and all for this beautiful dancing girl, 
who had affairs with white Tuans! He 
took refuge in his religion, as most men 
do when they wish to coerce women. 

‘And what does the Koran say about 
young couples who flaunt their Sultan and 
disobey their fathers to run off into un- 
known principalities?” he asked. (The 
Preanger was just over the border.) 

“The Kotan be damned!’ exclaimed 
Nonna, iu as neat an approach to that 
vigorous Anglo-Saxon expression as the 
soft and courteous Malay speech permits. 

Yusuf stood aghast. Blasphemy! The 
woman was mad! He gaped at her, open- 
mouthed, 

“Oh, Yusuf, our gods are but of yes- 
terday, and those who made them scarce 
cold in their graves!’” Nonna drove on at 
him relentlessly. “What do they know 
of Life? Have we not asked Mahomet in 
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our prayers, and has he anything to say?” 
she inquired scornfully. ““Nought, but to 
endure and obey! Prsh! I have talked 
with the Elder Gods, Yusuf, my prince. 
They know! When two meet at twilight 
in the young rice, there give they Life. 
All else is rubbish, the drcams of men.” 

“You have talked with Them, the 
sactilegious idols on Prambanam, carved 
in defiance of the Prophet?’ quavered 
Yusuf, his religion also knocked from 
under him by this new and not submis- 
sive Nonna. 

“Yea, they talked to me! To Them 
we return in the end. The rest is lies! 
Tonight I go, dearest prince—and thou 
goest with mel’’ she insisted. ‘“What 
stops us? The commands of the Koran, 
say you? They are lies, misery, striking 
down hope and iove. Such things be 
lies! . . . Money? Position? They are 
naught. We have enough! Sell these 
baubles and come, my prince!” 

Yusuf hesitated, eyeing with dawning 
approval and admiration this confident 
and courageous Nonna, who had dared 
to put her finger upon the bonds which 
held them both, and who dared, further, 
to brush them magnificently aside. He 
was half won to do and dare himself. 
There would be cormptications; the Sul- 
tan’s displeasure; beginning life anew as 
a simple land-owner in a new province. 
But the Dutch government would see 
that he had no actual interference from 
Djogyakarta, no haling them back, no 
imprisonment. They wee free to go 
where they liked under the white man’s 
law. They had money enough to start, 
too; the jeweller who lived near the Resi- 
dency would see to that, show him pearls 
enough. She was right; this way led 
Life! One thing alone troubled him: 

“You have come by no affliction by 
these white Tuans?” he asked her, simply 
and directly, 


“Allah be praised, no!’ exelaimed 
Nonna, most inconsistently in view of 
what she had just said about the Eider 
Gods. It was not lost on Yusuf. She 
was still a devout Mohammedan—with 
reservations, which need nct be known 
except to them two. It mattered a good 
deal, over in the Preanger, which was 
quite as devout Muslim as Djogya. It 
would not do for her to proclaim the 
Elder Gods there openly! 


“And that reminds me,” went on 
Nonna, “there is a Tuan coming to the 
shrine in the Sultan’s gardens this night. 
A young and handsome Tuan, new to 
Java I chink. His eyes were troubled over 
me when I was dancing before him this 
afternoon; yet will he come—like them 
all. But I would be revenged on them 
ali through him, my prince.” 

Yusuf laid hand on kris and scowled, 
“Say but the word, Flower of Djogya!” 
he gritted through clenched teeth. 

“Hoo! Always something violent, you 
men!’’ caroled Nonna softly. ‘Think 
how that would ruin everything, and 
bring down the wrath of the Kumpanie 
{the Dutch government] upon us all, in 
that you had slain a white Tuan! Bue 
there is a pond in the Sultan’s gardens, 
a fish pond, full of ugly, squat frogs and 
great water lilies’-—-Nonna meant these 
huge Victoria Regias, the Sultan’s pride, 
with round flat leaves a yard across— 
“and a vile slime and a stench arises from 
it when the coolies do wade in there to 
pluck the locus dowers. This Tuan will 
come to me at the shrine at ten knocks, 
as white men count time. He will speak 
soft and faise words of love, and then— 
will seize me,” she shuddered, while 
again Yuuf Jaid hand on kris. ““Then, my 
prince, I would that, when I cry out 
‘Djagal’ |Beware!}, four strong coolies 
seize that white man, in all his spotless 
finens, with the pearl buttons upon the 
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white jacket of him’”— Nonna’s shapely 
hands made vigorous pantomimes— 
“Then thou and i wiil go quickly.” 

Yusuf began to grin. His broad Malay 
humer was tickled at the vision of that 
sacred white Tuan being thus dealt with. 
He burst into an uproazious laugh, then 
stifled it with a sigh. 

“Hoi! These be evil times!” he said, 
fondling regretfully the handle of his 
keen kris. “A woman’s revenge, that! 
Better the old days, when the kris nudged 
the white man sharply if he dared tamper 
with cur women! However, it shal) be as 
thou would have it, Ornament of all 
Java! Then do we go and begin life to- 
gether. Farewell, Prince Yusuf of 
Djoyya!—Salaam, dessaman rice-growet 
of the Preanger! But for thee, my 
beauty! . . . I will attend now to the mat- 
ter of the pearls.” He took them back, 
kissed her hand fervently, and was gone 
in the darkness. 


TT" Resident’s clock was striking ten 
when Nonna stood before the dark 
stone shrine, one of those relics of ancient 
Hindoo days in Java with which the Sul- 
tan’s gardens are filled. Shrubbery hid it 
in a maze of foliage; a great clump of 
blue bamboo hung over it and half hid 
the stone godling peering out at her from 
a niche above. Nonna shuddered as she 
glanced within its dark depths. There 
were the mats and pillows, spread out as 
usual by her father’s retainers. Here had 
been made many sacrifices for golden 
florins, but this was the last, and it was 
to end in a manner particularly satisfying 
to her. To humiliate the white beast;— 
a feeble return, but a return, just the 
same, for the humiliations she had en- 
dured! Why could they not Jet a dancer 
be a dancer and enjoy her art alone? 
Nonna lay down inside the shrine 
(which once had heid one of the Elder 
Gods) and lounged carelessly, a pillow 


under her bare brown arm, a cigarette at 
her lips. Her bare rounded knee jutted 
out provocatively from a fold of her 
sarong, She wished this thing over with 
quickly, for Prince Yusuf was hidden 
somewhere near, with four strong 
COQHES.6- 5.5 

A faint crunch on the gravel path. A 
tall form approached, ciad in tropical 
whites, with the upstanding military col- 
jar of 9. white biouse. Faint glint of pearl 
huitous in the firefly gleams and the 
starlight; the red glow of a cigarette tip. 

But this white man did not at once 
seat himself on the edge of the mat and 
begin making love. Instead he sat him- 
self down cross-legged on the gravel out- 
side, his topee taken off, his head, with 
the sheen of well-groomed hair on it, just 
visible under the stars to Nonna as he 
smoked in reflective puffs of his cigarette. 

“I know you, dancer-girl,” he began at 
last in fluent Malay. ‘You are Nonna 
Kuching. of the court. J saw you dance 
there, at the last big entertainment the 
Sultan gave. Why, then, do you do this?” 

His tone seemed gently reproving, re- 
proachful. It was the first word spoken 
to her by a white Tuan with the least 
hint of human kindness in it. Nonna 
listened with awakened interest. Strange 
talk, this! 

“Didst thou note the musician to my 
left this afternoon, O ‘Tuan? The little 
monkey-man, with eyes like an ape, who 
played the bamboo lyre?” she inguired. 

“I saw, dancer-girl He managed— 
this. But why? Thou art but a child, 
Nonna, a little graceful child. This that 
thou doest is for women.” 

“He is my father, Tuan. There are 
many beatings if I only dance, as my soul 
would.” 

“For pity! I thought as much. There- 
fore did I come here, Nonna. Why dost 
thou not abandon this, and marry a youth 
of thine own people? Is it money? Is it 
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adat {law]?” So Nonna heard his kindly 
tones, yet he had got up and now sat on 
the edge of her mat, his eyes glinting 
with a growing admiration for the physi- 
cal perfections of her. His cigarette tip 
was glowing frequently; inhalations 
under the spell of awakening passion. 

Nonna recognized the symptoms and 
her heart hardened, Still, if it pleased 
the white Tuan to talk kindly she would 
listen on. Perhaps he would not lose 
control, in spite of himself, and go away 
blameless—to be spared. 

“Nay, it is not money, nor law, white 
Tuan,” she answered. “I hove One. 
Knowest thou him? The prince Yusuf 
Sengang?” 

“I've seen him!’ sniffed the young 

white Tuan. “Another child!” 
“Nay, it is but our faces that are young, 
we Javanese. I am a woman-—see!” ex- 
claimed Nonna artlessly exposing her tiny 
breasts, 

The white Tuan eyed her avidly, He 
leaned over, beginning to caress her 
tentatively, ‘Why, then, do ye not 
marry?’ he asked, his voice quivering 
with the sensations that were rising within 
him. 

Nonna stifled a sigh. Why was it that 
her little slender body seemed to excite a 
flame of desire in ali men! This Tuan 
meant well, perhaps, but his feelings 
were becoming too strong for him. 

“Because the Sultan will not permit 
him,”’ she answered, drawing away from 
him gently. “Perhaps he wishes me for 
a concubine himself. Perhaps he knows 
secretly of this that my father makes me 
do. Yusuf is dependent on him alone. 
Thou knowest, Tuan; we Javanese are 
poor but proud. It is long to wait.”’ 

“Thou shalt have him, Nonna! J, too, 
have influence with the Sultan. A word 
in his ear might avail much,” he declared 
confidently. Yet his caresses had become 
still more fervent. 


“Couldst thou!’’ Nonna had thrown 
herself back on the pillows, her bare arms 
crossed behind the sleek littie knot of 
black hair ornamented with the spreading 
filaments of an aigrette. She did not 
seem to realize how unconsciously allur- 
ing she was, in her graceful and girlish 
bare shoulders, in the clinging silks 
which followed closely the delicate lines 
of her figure, in her gorgeous brown eyes 
that were looking tenderly upon this 
strangely compassionate white Tuan. But 
she felt that he was fast losing that stern 
and somewhat aloof resolution with 
which he had come here. The tensica 
had become electric between them; the 
infinitely enticing, in such a virginal fig- 
ure of woman as this, would soon beget 
an outburst of human passion, sweeping 
all his fine words, all his noble intentions, 
away, 

But it was characteristic of the hypo- 
critical white men to talk the nobler the 
more guilty their thoughts, Nonna knew, 

“Child! Child!—To think that thou 
art old enough to be married!” he 
gloated, caressing her yet more. “But I 
Shall help. And if it is money———” He 
dug into his pocket, while Nonna heard 
the crisp rustle of aten-florin note. “Bah, 
it is nothing!”’ he ejaculated vexedly. ‘All 
I have with me, but there is more-—-much 
more, if it will belp.”’ 

But the rustle of that note had awak- 
ened the savage in Nonna. This was 
what he had brought—for another pur- 
pose! The white Tuan was simply lying! 
They all lied, only this was a new set of 
lies! She made no move to take the 
florins, for she was Nonna of the Elder 
Gods, now, and this was a bad man- 
chiid, who needed whipping. Should she 
listen him out? Let him play out his 
futile, if weil-intentioned, farce? His rcal 
desires would soon enough break out! 

He was trying to fondle and pet her 
now, ali the same time talking nobly, un- 
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mindful of her disdainful reluctance: 
“Yes, I shall help. Pll speak to the Sul- 
tan and you shail have your prince—but 
-—Oh, what's the use?—Nonna! Nonna, 
little girl! —Just once—for me oes | 
broke down, thrusting the note into her 
hand, pleading, begging, conscienceless, 
utterly unmindful of anything now but 
her, her, 4er! His arm had swept around 
her slender waist, his lips sought her 
shrinking face——- 

It had come, the lamentable truth! 
“Pheu!—Hypocrite! That talks kindly 
but art no better than the rest of them!— 
Dyjaga!’”’ Nonna repulsed him disgust- 
edly. 

There was a swift rusk in the busies; 
then that white man seemed to melt away 
backward. The white body of him was 
swept kicking around the shrine, hori- 
zontally between four dark and strug- 
gling coolies. He cursed once or twice, 
but brown hands stopped his outcry. 
Nonna sprang out of the shrine, for the 
gleam of a kris had caught her eye. 

“No! Yusuf! No!’ she hissed, grab- 
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bing his arm. ‘The Tuan meant well, 
doubtless, but he was too much for him- 
self. He has done no evii—come!” 

Taking his hand Nonna ran swiftly 
out of the garden. Behind them they 
heard a resounding snlash but no outcry. 
The four coolies had hurled that white 
man unceremoniously into the Sultan’s 
lily pond. It was a squidgy place, of vile 
and bottomless mud under the Victoria 
Regia lilies. Men sent in there to gather 
lotus blossoms floundered for hours in the 
slimy cozc of the bottom before reaching 
shore! The white man would not dare 
cry out for help. His dignity forbade 
that. He would get out of that pond 
alone and in silence, and sneak to his 
hotel, a loathsome thing of slime and 
mud, 

Nonna chuckled softly. “A woman’s 
revenge, my lord!” she murmured to 
Yusuf as they fled. The latter shook his 
head; the kris, if you asked him! But the 
whole grove seemed to whisper with the 
laughter of the Elder Gods, as Nonna 
and Yusuf left the garden and set their 
faces toward Life. 


The Mystic Rose 


By HUNG LONG TOM 


Oh, lovely flower, 

From thy sweet perfume 
The nightingale draws song. 
The stars themselves 

Reflect your sadness. 

When your head is bowed 
In grief over some tragedy 
In the garden 

They hide behind curtains 


Of gray fog. 

Oh, Rose, 

Perhaps in your fragile 
Loveliness 

You are but a ghost, 

The ghost of a slim young girl 
Whose passing 

Multiplied the sorrows 

Of the world. 
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BY HUNG LONG TOM 


China is a great Rug 
Of which Peking is the center. 
If a man is to be saved 
From the wrath of Dragon Gods, 
Spirits of Earth, of Air, of Fire, 
Escape only can be found 
By seeking the center 
Of the Rug, 
Prostrating oneself in prayer, 
4 making sacrifices 

o Spirits of Unknown Forces. 
For China will be China : 
When all the earth 
Falis back to ruins, 
Just as China was China 
Before the cities of men 
Had come into being. 
China is a Rug 
Of which all else on earth 


Is the fringe. 

China is a great Rug 

Of which Peking 

Is the jewel 

That illumines the center. 





Scented Gardens 


By DOROTHY QUICK 


Strange passion came to the young queen in the gardens of the rajah's palace, 
and swift was the rajah’s vengeance 


ARA, the Queen, am weary of the 

I scented gardens. I have too long 

9 imbibed their beauties and breathed 

in the oppressing fragrance of rarest flow- 

ers. I have watched white peacocks spread 

their plumage until my eyes grew heavy, 

and I have walked the velvet grass in 
monotonous splendor. 


I have bathed in the golden pool, and 
I have been rowed upon the crystal lake 
until I tired of its smiling calm. I have 
plucked great roses and torn their petals 
from their stems one by one to make the 
hours pass more quickly. It seems strange, 
but always I have been associated with 
gardens—my father’s, the temple’s and 
the King’s—and each has been more 
lovely than the one before. 


I was not unwelcome to my father and 
mother, as is the usual case with girl 
babies born in our land of India. Before 
me were three stalwart boys. Thus I was 
made much of. 

My father was a wealthy man and the 
garden was in proportion to his means. 
In it I spent my days. 

When I was but a tiny thing, they laid 
me on a crimson robe and let the sun 
bathe my naked body. Thus I grew 
strong and soon was running about the 
grass. My brothers played with me and 
my mother sang me sweet songs. 

The first six years of my life were un- 
adulterated happiness. Then my mother 
grew pale and no longer ran about with 
me to chase the butterflies. Instead she 
Jay on the crimson robe in the shadow 
of a tamarack tree and watched us at play 
with listless eyes. Crimson pillows were 
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heaped into a bed for her and made her 
wan face all the paler. 


One day I brought to her a pure white 
rose that had just opened its petals to the 
sun. She stretched no hand for it, nor 
did her eyes meet mine. She lay white 
and still, and when I touched her hand 
it was quite cold. 


I cried aloud. Kya, my nurse, with my 
mother’s women, came running. When 
their lamentations rent the air, I knew my 
mother had been gathered to the Gods. 


We were bidden to follow my moth- 
et’s body to the temple. Wrapped in 
white, it was placed upon the funeral 
pyre. Each one of us laid a stick upon it 
and then, when it was piled high, my 
father lit the flame. Soon naught but 
ashes were left, and they were scattered 
to the sacred river Ganges. 


After that the garden lost its sweetness 
and Kya talked much of poverty. Still the 
time passed pleasantly until I was ten 
years of age. 

Now I was alone in the women’s quar- 
ters with Kya. I saw little of my father, 
who had grown morose and sad since the 
passing of my mother. But one day he 
came to me, and holding me before him 
gazed long upon my uncovered face. 

“You are very like your mother,” he 
said slowly. ‘“The same deep-set black 
eyes with their heavy lashes, the same 
long black hair that is a siren’s mesh; the 
same sweet face and the very selfsame 
mouth that will in time drive some man 
mad for love of you!” 

Then he stepped back and looked me 
up and down. ‘Yes, you are very like,” 
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he went on. ‘Slim as a gazelle you are, 
with your budding breasts and your vel- 
vet skin! Tall and slim and beautiful you 
are, my daughter, and even more beauti- 
ful you will become.” 

He was right, my father, on that day 
six years ago; that is, if mirrors do not 
lie. Yes, I am beautiful, and my beauty 
has made me a Rani. But I hate my 
beauty! A Queen is only a slave. Jewels, 
fine garments, palaces and servants to do 
her whims may indeed be hers, but she 
is subject to the will of the lord she can 
not love. 

Such thoughts were far from my mind 
when my father spoke. In fact, had any 
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one opened the future for me and said, 
“You shall be a Queen,” I should have 
leapt with joy. As it was, I was glad that 
I had been found fair. 

My father sighed, and his sadness 
spent my joy. ‘Ara,’ he said, “of all my 
wealth there is naught left. I must go 
out into the world as your brothers have 
done. For you a choice is left. Why I 
give you that I do not know except that 
your mother dreamed you might be wed 
for love and find your happiness as she 
had done.” 

For a second he covered his eyes with 
the back of his hand. There was a great 
silence. For perhaps the first time 1n my 
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life fear swept over me. Then my father 
went on in his low and sad voice. “Haj 
Mudhal has asked for you in marriage, 
my daughter. He is willing to take you 
without a dowry.” 

“No, no!” I screamed, being overcome 
with terror. Haj Mudhal, an obscene old 
man, was the Bluebeard of our land. 
Often had Kya told me of him and the 
wives he took unto himself, young and 
fair, who lived but for a little while. 
Gross and terrible he was and I revolted 
from the mere mention of his name. 


“So I thought you would feel, child of 
my heart. Yet in my impoverished state 
I can not give you a husband of your 
choosing. Still I give you another choice 
—the temple.” 

His voice trailed off into space and he 
waited for my answer. Quickly it came. 
“I choose the temple!’’ And verily, if he 
had offered death, I should have met it 
gladly rather than be delivered to Haj 
Mudhal. 


And so it was the temple. I said good- 
bye to the garden, to Kya, and at the tem- 
ple doors my father said farewell to me, 
kissing me once upon the forehead. I saw 
tears glistening in his eyes as he put my 
hand in that of a priest. Then he was 
gone. I walked through the doors and 
heard them close upon me, as I thought, 
for ever. 


WAS sent to the school for dancing- 

girls, and because I was very fair and 
quick at learning all the postures of the 
dance, they devoted much time and 
thought to my training. The old mother 
of the school took the place of Kya. No 
matter how harshly she scolded the other 
girls, her voice softened when she spoke 
to me. 


She it was who interested the eldest 
priest in me. He called me his ‘‘daugh- 
ter” tenderly and taught me to read and 
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write. In time I read to him from out the 
sacred books, for his eyes grew feeble. 
Because of this I had more freedom than 
the other girls. 


Here, too, I loved the gardens. The 
women’s place had only a small one, 
around which the house was built, but 
the temple garden was larger than my 
father’s. High-walled, with a pool in the 
center, it was full of cool, green plants. 
I had to cross it as I went to the eldest 
priest; so with his permission, whose 
word was law, I often lingered in its 
greenness, and the priests paid me no 
notice. 


So life went by placidly as the unruffled 
waters of the lake. Again I was very 
happy. 

One by one the girls I played with 
were wedded to the God. Of this cere- 
mony they never talked, for on their lips 
was placed a seal of silence. When the 
marriage was over, they went to live in 
another part of the house, and I only saw 
them when we met in the temple. There 
I led the dances, and I was called the 
Virgin of the God. 


So the years passed, slipping away into 
the stream of life. Each day was like a 
rose petal tossed to the breeze of time. I 
was fifteen, and knew that my marriage 
with the God could not be put off much 
longer, even though the old mother and 
the eldest priest had delayed the cere- 
mony from year to year. I was sad and 
forlorn contemplating that soon I must 
become a nun, with naught to do but 
ptay eternally, and sing in the temple 
where now I danced. 


I was alone in the garden looking deep 
into the pool as though I would read 
my fortune in its depths. It was the hour 
when the priests gathered for their noon- 
day repast, so the garden was deserted. I 
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let loose my veil, for it was hot. All at 
once I heard steps behind me, and turned, 
to be caught by two strong arms that held 
me firmly. 

It was Sevi, a young priest. ‘‘Ara,” he 
stammered, ‘I love you!”’ 

I tried to free myself but could not. His 
grasp was iron. I looked up into his 
handsome face. His shaven head and 
smooth unwrinkled skin shone in the sun- 
light, and his brown eyes glowed with a 
strange fire. Against my will his lips 
met mine. 


It was my first kiss, and yet I felt from 
it no joy, only a new sensation which I 
could not define. 

When he released my lips, he whis- 
pered softly in my ear, ‘Oh, Ara, you who 
are so beautiful, give me of your beauty! 
I am parched with a thirst that you can 
quench, and I burn with a fire that only 
you can extinguish.” 

“Priest Sevi,” I said, “I do not under- 
stand, but I do know that this is a sin. 
Let me go, I beg of you!” 

“Oh Flower, trembling on the stem of 
knowledge, will you not bloom for me?”’ 
he begged, as he released me. 


“I belong to the God,” I answered, 
“yet I would know what is this—love?”’ 


‘Love is the need to hold the loved 
one in your arms. It is the thrill of lips 
upon lips, the joy of hand touching hand, 
of two made into one,” he told me. 


I shook my head. “I feel no joy.” 


Sevi sank upon his knees before me. 
“Forgive me,”” he pleaded. ‘‘One day I 
saw you in my master’s room without 
your veil, and since then I have been as 
one who is mad. I have lain awake in 
the night, biting my lips until they bled to 
keep from calling out your name. Now 
I am sane again, knowing there ts no 
hope. I shall always remember this mo- 
ment that I held you in my arms.” 
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I told him I forgave him and asked 
him yet again, “What is love?” 


His eyes met mine, and ever shall I re- 
member their intensity. ‘Love,’ he said, 
“is the desire of a man for a woman and 
the longing of a woman for a man. It 
is the need of the one for the other. Love 
is the life-giving force of the world. 
Without it one stands in a barren desert, 
and with it the desert becomes a flower- 
ing garden. Love is truly heaven on 
earth!” 


“I would know love,” I whispered, 
aghast at my own daring. 


He smiled sadly upon me. “I pray 
that when you do, your love will be re- 
turned.” Then he went back into the 
temple to pray to the God for forgive- 
ness. 


I could not pray, although I knew that 
in those few short moments I had com- 
mitted many sins; my unveiled face, the 
kiss, and speaking to Sevi as a man, not 
as a priest. But greatest of all was the de- 
sire that I should know love, the love of 
which he had spoken. 


Now, I, the Rani, know the love of a 
man for a woman, but still desire to know 
the love of a woman for a man. My heart 
is dead within my bosom waiting for love 
to bring it to life. But it is idle to hope, 
for I can never know. As my lord can 
not make me love him, I.shall never love. 
To the Pink Palace no man can come save 
only the Rajah. Heaven on earth is not 
for me. 


Ans that day in the garden I was full 
of strange restlessness. Always I 
felt Sevi’s eyes upon me with their hope- 
less look. Then I could not understand, 
but now I understand, alas, too well! 
Then came the day of the great fes- 
tival. For months we had been making 
ready for it. Once every ten years the 
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Rajah came to the temple to make a spe- 
cial offering to the God. It was for this 
day that the eldest priest had kept me. 
After it, though much against his will, he 
must give me over to the God. 


The old mother herself prepared me 
for the dance. First she and her slaves 
bathed me with sweet-scented waters, 
then perfumed my naked body, stained 
my nails with brightest henna, darkened 
my eyes with kohl and reddened the 
curve of my lips. When this was done 
and my loosened hair combed until it 
glowed, the old mother bound the deep- 
glowing ruby about my forehead. Between 
my breasts she hung the emerald of 
green lights, and encircled my waist with 
the jeweled girdle of the Goddess. From 
it hung strings of pearls that shimmered 
with every move I made. 


Pearls wound my ankles and my 
wrists. Truly, I was robed in jewels! 


A silken veil was thrown over my head 
and a cloth-of-gold garment sewn with 
diamonds was wrapped about me before 
they placed me in the golden chair in 
which slaves carried me to the temple. 


I made obeisance to the God, then 
turned and bowed to the Rajah who was 
enthroned opposite the God. The sides 
of the huge room were lined with priests, 
nuns and dancing-girls. About the 
Rajah were his courtiers and near the 
God the eldest priest, with Sevi at his 
side. 

Slowly the music started. Two girls 
glided forth from the sides and took the 
veil from my head. Two more came and 
took the mantle from my shoulders. Then 
I was left alone in the center of the great 
hall, with only my hair and jewels to 
cover me. From everywhere I could hear 
murmurings of my beauty. 

After a little I forgot the room and 
the people. I heard only the beat of the 
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music. I swayed with it, to and fro. Then 
as it became louder, I began to dance. I 
danced as I had never danced before; 
faster and faster came the melody, and 
there was madness in its tune! I spun 
round and round until, exhausted, I sank 
to the floor. The music came to a sud- 
den end with a blast of trumpets. 


I looked up and saw the Rajah rising 
to his feet. “A boon!” he cried. “J, 
Bharda, ask a boon of the God!” 

From the other end of the room came 
the response: “The face of the God is 
turned toward Bharda. Let the King 
tell his desire.” 


For an instant there was no sound in 
all that huge hall. The Rajah was a 
handsome man, like to a sturdy oak with 
his deep-hued skin and heavy brows. 
Thick-set he was, with black hair and 
heavy-lidded eyes. His lips were full and 
sensuous. All this I saw in a second. 


Again his voice rang out, ““Bharda, the 
King, asks but a simple gift from the 
God. He craves the dancing-girl!” 


Now I caught my breath, who liked 
not the looks of this man. From far 
away I heard the reply of the eldest 
priest. 

“Oh King, this girl is promised to the 
God! She is the Virgin of the Temple, 
and ill would it be for the God if his 
bride were to be given for a concubine.” 

There was silence in the temple, but it 
was a silence fraught with possibilities. 
The Rajah’s eyes were upon me. I felt 
them travel over my body and, despite 
myself, I trembled. Even as I did so, the 
Rajah spoke. 

“Once every ten years the Rajah brings 
gifts to the temple and departs with one 
gift from the God. I have named my 
gift.” 

Sevi leaned forward and whispered in 
the eldest priest’s ear. From far off I 
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could see him. Then I heard the eldest 
priest say, “It would be indignity to the 
God to give this girl to be a slave. She 
shall be yours if you will call her wife.” 


The Rajah’s eyes flashed. For a mo- 
ment he hesitated. Of a sudden he 
laughed a mighty laugh. Then he looked 
at me again while he cried, “So be it! 
And to do more honor to the God, she 
shall be Queen!” 


Now a murmur went over the hall, and 
then there was a mighty shout of joy. 


With great state the eldest priest 
descended from his throne and escorted 
by Sevi and his attendant priests, came 
toward me. 


Sevi bent to raise me up. As he did he 
whispered, “I could not bear that you 
should be a nun. You will be Queen 
because of me. Remember that!’ Then 
they led me to the King. 


Now the Pink Palace and the scented 
gardens are mine. The rarest of jewels 
and ropes of pure white pearls were 
also the Rajah’s gifts to me. I have but 
to name a wish and it is granted. I am 
called Ara, the most blessed of women. 
Yet, with all these things, my heart is a 
barren desert upon which no flower 
grows. 


The Rajah loves me. The Goddess of 
Love smote him between the eyes that day 
in the temple. That is why I have been 
put over all the other wives and given 
the name and place of Rani. Too, there 
is method in his love, for in all the palace 
and the houses of the women there is but 
one son, Irjuna, he who is reaching man- 
hood, of whom they tell such wondrous 
tales. The Rajah wants anotier son, a 
surety against the blows of fate, and I 
am to supply that need, I who am the 
love of his life. Yes, truly Bharda loves 
me, and I pretend that I love him. Yet 
when I hear his step upon the rose-hued 
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marble floors, my heart leaps not within 
my breast. Ah, now I know what love 
could be, but I do not know love. In all 
my splendor I am sad, longing for that 
which is not! There is no hope. No man 
but Bharda comes within the walls that 
shut me in. So I must drench my soul 
with the beauty of the scented garden 
and forget that women, too, may love. 


P 


OVE has come into the scented garden! 
This is the way of it. 

My lord, the King, was called forth to 
one of his provinces to settle a dispute 
between two rival hordes. The gates of 
my palace were locked with Bharda’s 
golden key. The stalwart eunuchs guard- 
ed every entrance. Bharda bade me a 
fond farewell and bound the chief eu- 
nuch to obey my slightest word. But of 
a truth I had no wish except to lie idly 
on my blue-green cushions and listen to 
sweet music while I dreamed. 

So two days passed. Then suddenly a 
whim seized me. I would go into the 
garden alone as I had done when I was a 
child. I would sit under the shadow of 
a tamarack tree and pretend I was back in 
the temple. 

I forbade my women to accompany me 
and I wandered forth alone. For a little 
while I played with the roses. Then, 
because my pearls were heavy on my neck 
and head, I took them off and laid them 
on my veil beside the pool. My hair 
loosened, floated in the breeze. I kicked 
my jeweled sandals off and began to 
dance. This way and that I swayed until 
I espied an orange butterfly. I started in 
pursuit of it. The brilliant thing flew on 
until it neared the wall, then floated up 
over my head, beyond my reach! 

I found myself in quite the most de- 
serted part of the garden. Against the 
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wall was a tree that grew upon it and sent 
shady branches out toward me. Observ- 
ing that I was screened from view of the 
palace by bushes that grew between me 
and the garden, I gave in to a sudden 
weariness that had beset me. I sank to the 
velvet grass and for a moment closed my 
eyes. 

How long they remained shut I do not 
know, but when I opened them I almost 
cried aloud, for seated on the lowest 
branch of the tree was a youth! Even 
now my heart beats faster as I think of 
his beauty. Tall and slim, with smooth 
bronze skin and well-cut lips, his hair 
fell in straight folds about his ears. With 
deep brown eyes he gazed intently upon 
me. 


‘How camest thou here?” I gasped. 


He smiled and his white teeth gleamed. 
“The wall was kind,” he said. “In just 
this spot there grows a tree on the other 
side.” 

“But why 

“I came to see the new Queen of 
whose beauty the whole kingdom sings.” 


“Have you not seen her at the fes- 
tival?”’ I asked. 


“IT was not there,” he told me, ‘‘and at 
the time of the coronation I was far 
away. Now I can never see her, save at 
some great event, which may not come 
for many days. Tell me, is she as lovely 
as they say?” 

I laughed, but when my eyes met his 
my laughter died away as a tiny breeze 
on a still summer's day. For in that mo- 
ment love was born. Yes, I, the Queen, 
could have bowed down gladly as a slave 
before him. The cold heart that could 
not leap for Bharda was fluttering in my 
breast like a wild bird, striving to be free. 

“Who are you?” I entreated in a voice 
that trembled. 

“What does it matter?’’ he cried, and 
came toward me. 
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I rose unsteadily, and all the while our 
eyes gazed deep. 

“What does it matter who I am, or 
who you are, when I love you?” he cried 
again, and took me in his arms. 


I made no cry. Our lips met. 

After a while my new-found love 
brought fear for my beloved. 

“You must go,’ I whispered. “If you 
should be found here it would mean 
death!”’ 

“I would risk a thousand deaths for 
one instant in your arms,” he replied; 
then with a swift glance about him, “We 
need not fear. We can not be seen. This 
is Love’s arbor. The Fates were kind 
who brought us hither.” 


But I knew I had been absent from the 
palace far too long. With kisses and soft 
words I begged him go, with the promise 
I would meet him again the next day. 


‘Farewell, my beautiful,’ he cried, 
“fairer than the roses thou art! The 
touch of your lips is more glorious than 
the passion flower. And you, yourself, 
are like the lily, pure and white in your 
slenderness. Suffer that when I come 
again I shall gather the flower and hold 
its loveliness for ever to my heart!” 


Words would not come to me, but in 
my eyes he must have read his answer, 
for with a soft ‘Tomorrow!’ he was 
gone. 

All through the night I lay awake toss- 
ing upon my silken cushions. All that 
was good in me urged my duty toward 
Bharda, but ever a voice whispered, ‘Life 
is short, and there is nothing real but 
love!” 


N THE morrow, swift as a swallow, 

I sped to his arms. Then I knew 
the truth of Sevi’s words, “Love is truly 
heaven upon earth.” 


One day I asked him for his name 
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that I might whisper it throughout the 
night. “Call me Irjuna,’ he said. “I 
serve the Prince.” 


“Then call me Ara,” I returned. ‘Fhe 
Queen is my mistress.” 

While we laughed together in the sun- 
light, I heard a step and suddenly turned 
cold. ‘Be still,’ I murmured in his ear, 
and with a carefree air stepped out 
through the bushes to confront whoever 
it might be. 

Coming toward me was Setti, my favor- 
ite maid. She of all my women was the 
only one I felt I could trust. Often I had 
wanted to confide in her, if only to have 
some one to talk to of my love through 
the long houts between our meetings. 
But I had hesitated. Now I decided to 
trust to her devotion. 

I knew that Setti loved me, for once, 
shortly after I had come to the Pink Pal- 
ace, when we had been idling by the 
golden pool, an adder had thrust its 
ugly head up from the long grasses and 
glided toward Setti. The other maids 
had screamed and fled, leaving her to 
what they knew was death. I, who had 
lost my fear of serpents in the temple, 
rushed swiftly and caught it up. I knew 
just where to place my hold and how to 
press my fingers until the breath was 
gone from it. Then I tossed it away. 

Setti had then vowed her devotion to 
me for all time. Thus, when she flung 
herself on her knees before me and 
gasped, “Lady, I feared for you,” I told 
her the truth and won her to my service. 
And now she keeps guard during the 
time I am with my love. 

Ah, but our stolen hours are sweet! 
Yet even of my joy I am afraid. Bharda 
comes home ere three days pass. But two 
little weeks of heaven have I had. To- 
morrow I must confess I am the Queen, 
for when my lord, the Rajah, has re- 
turned, all will be changed. 
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Truly, fear has descended upon me like 
darkened clouds. I would rest for ever in 
my lover’s arms, contented with caresses. 
But tomorrow I must tell him I am 
Queen. 


3 


| es high up in my prison tower I can 
look down upon the scented garden 
and the Pink Palace. They are beautiful, 
yet there is a desolation about them, for 
they are quite empty. There is no sound 
in alt the halls of the palace that once 
was mine. In the garden, the white pea- 
cocks do not spread their tails. Over by 
the wall, the friendly tree and sheltering 
bushes have been torn from their roots, 
and where they were is a mound of fresh- 
turned earth with a great gap beside it. 
I do not dare to look lest I go mad 
before my time has come to rest therein. 
Truly I have been close to madness! 


I remember how I dreaded the morrow 
because I had to tell my love I was the 
Queen. Ah, what a little thing that 
seems now, and how long ago! 

Setti tried to lighten my fears, but de- 
pression held me in its grasp. Depres- 
sion? No, it was Fate warning me. But 
of what use are Fate’s warnings if Fate 
makes them not clear? 

I went toward my love with heavy 
heart, but smiles upon my lips. 

“Sweet flower of my life, I love 
you!’ he whispered over and over again. 
And I told my love as many times. 

Finally, when the fullest force of his 
passion had subsided, I stirred a little in 
his arms. ‘Beloved, there is a confession 
I must make!” 

He kissed my eyelids, first one and 
then the other, while he said, “I, too, 
have something I must say.” 

‘Let me speak first,” I begged, 
when he gave assent, I haltingly 


and 


laid 
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bare my secret. “Pray do not love me 
less, most cherished of all men, because 
I am Ara, the Queen!”’ 


With a groan he released me and bur- 
ied his face in his hands. ‘My love, my 
Jove!”” I cried, “I could not love you 
more were I the slave-girl that you took 
me for. I swear to you! I . 


He raised his head, and I stopped 
short, curbed by the look of anguish in 
his eyes. “I might have known,” he said. 
“Ara, the fairest of women! Who could 
it have been but you, who are so beauti- 
ful? J} climbed the wall to catch a stolen 
glimpse of Bharda’s Queen, and then I 
stole her from him! I swear by all the 
gods, if I had known that you were Ara, 
I never should.” 





I sought to comfort him. “You need 
not suffer so, my love, nor fear to love 
me. I am not of royal blood. I was id 





He interrupted, and his soft sweet 
voice was sad. “You do not understand. 
I love you—nor would I have it other- 
wise—but I would not have taken you, 
nor would you have been so free to give 
if you had known I was—Irjuna!”’ 


Now, I, too, was silent. Irjuna, 
Bharda’s son! The horror of it smote me. 
Tears forced themselves from my eyes 
and wandered down my cheeks. Irjuna 
saw and gathered me to his arms again. 
“Do not weep, beloved,” he cried. ‘““We 
did not know. The Gods brought us 
together. Why should we question their 
will? At least they have given us happi- 
ness, if only for a moment.” So he com- 
forted me and for a while I lay quiet in 
his clasp. 

At last I said, “I ask no further gift 
from the Gods. Irjuna, night and day, 
always, I shall love you!”’ 

“TI understand,” he answered. ‘I know 
we must not meet again. Is that what 
you mean?” 
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I bowed my head. I could not put it 
into words. 


My love was the braver. He who was 
known for his courage, thus nobly spoke: 
“TI, too, shall always think of you and 
love you with my heart and soul. I shall 
have no wife but you, my Ara, for you 
and I have been truly wedded, and so we 
shall ever be! This is farewell!’ 


He bent down and pressed his lips to 
mine, but even as I returned his kiss, we 
felt hands tearing us apart. 


I looked up into Bharda’s eyes. They 
were mad with hate! 


“So!” he said, and his voice was omi- 
nous and cold, “I find my wife and my 
son! Of a truth, you have said farewell!” 
And he laughed a bitter laugh that struck 
terror to my very soul. 


I freed myself from the guard who 
held me, and threw myself at Bharda’s 
feet sobbing out the truth. Irjuna stood 
proudly with his arms laced back on either 
side by the Rajah’s soldiers. “I swear we 
did not know!” he said. 


Bharda would not hear. “I understand 
only too well. Come, my son, you shall 
see me drink my fill of her caresses 
before she dies, and she shall reach 
Gehenna with my kisses on her lips!” 


He gave his orders. When Irjuna tried 
to speak, he struck him hard across the 
mouth. I cried aloud, only to be served 
the same. As I remember, so great was 
my mental torment that I did not even 


feel the blow. 


i ee dragged us into the palace and 
cleared my chamber. Irjuna they 
bound securely to a golden chair, while 
they tied my wrists and ankles to the 
posts of my divan; then we were left 
alone with Bharda. 


Bharda had made no idle threat. He 
pressed his odious caresses upon me, and 
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spared me nothing until I prayed for 
death to come swiftly. Yet all the while 
I made no sound, nor did I beg for 
mercy. I suffered silently. Only when 
my lover’s eyes met mine could I see the 
reflection of my own anguish. 

Presently Bharda turned to Irjuna with 
subtle cunning. “Tell me, my son, do 
you still desire this woman?” 


Now Irjuna spoke for the first time. 
My whole life hung upon his answer. 


“Oh, Father, if you will give us leave 
to go away together, I will for ever bless 
your name!”’ 

Bharda leered. 
that!”’ 

He clapped his hands and the guards 
returned. 

“T will be merciful. You shall have no 
further torment. Swift death shall be your 
portion. First you,” he pointed to Irjuna, 
“then your lover,’’ and he extended his 
hand toward me with the emerald ring 
turned in a way that meant—death! 

Irjuna laughed, not bitterly, like 
Bharda, but with a happy tone. “I thank 
you for your mercy, my father,” he said 
quietly. Then his voice grew soft and 
gentle as he looked at me. “Good-bye 
but for a little, Ara, my love. I go to 
wait for you!” 

Those were such wondrous words, and 
yet indeed such fatal ones. Before I had 
time to reply, Bharda raised his hand to 
stay the executioner’s uplifted dagger. 

“So,” he snarled, “you and she would 
cheat me yet again and live for ever in 
each other’s arms! Think you I will send 
you so resignedly to bliss? Not so! You, 
Irjuna, shall die, for I could not keep you 
prisoner who are too well loved by all my 
people.” 

His voice broke a little, for he had 
loved Irjuna and gloried with pride in 
him. But he went on firmly. 

“You can wait for her, Irjuna, but she 


“You shall pay for 
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will not come quickly. In the Ivory Tower 
she shall spend her years longing for 
you. Whenever the whim seizes me I 
shall visit her. You may think of that 
while you wait for her,’’ he sneered. 

Irjuna answered not. At Bharda’s 
orders they unbound him and brought 
him to the foot of my divan. There was 
a swift flash of steel. . . . 

So died Irjuna, the Prince, son of 
Bharda—and my love. 

I sank into a merciful oblivion with 
Bharda’s last words ringing in my ears. 
“Take her, who was the Queen, away!” 

I have been in the Ivory Tower for 
six long weeks, alone, save for the guards 
who stand behind the screen and watch 
me carefully. Bharda has come twice to 
torment me with his kisses. Of a truth, 
I liked his anger better than his love and 
his laughing, when I plead for death. So 
the days have dragged slowly by. 

But today, something was thrown in 
my window. An instinct prompted me to 
wait until the guards were busy with 
their food. Then stealthily I picked up 
the object. It was a ring, wound about 
with a paper on which was written: 


“Lady, as you saved me from the adder, so shall 
I save you. Inside this ring is a swift and painless 
poison. Use it if you will.” 

If I will! Now by the gods, never have 
I received a more welcome gift! All 
Bharda’s pearls were not so precious as 
this white powder that brings me my re- 
lease! 

To you, Bharda, I leave this record 
that you may know how I have beaten 
you. The name of the one who has given 
me my freedom, I shall erase from these 
pages. Now it is done, and I am free! 
Free to go to Irjuna, my love, who waits 
for me. Together we shall find true hap- 
piness in the Gardens of Paradise! 

The powder has a bitter taste, but it 
leads me surely to eternal light! 

Farewell, Bharda. Irjuna, hail! 


The Voice of El-Lil 


By ROBERT E. HOWARD 


In the heart of African Somaliland was an Oriental city transplanted from 
the Tigris-Euphrates valley—a modern tale of ancient Sumeria 


ASKAT, like many another port, 
M is a haven for the drifters of 
many nations who bring their 
tribal customs and peculiarities with 
them. Turk rubs shoulders with Greek 
and Arab squabbles with Hindoo. The 
tongues of half the Orient resound in the 
loud smelly bazar. Therefore it did not 
seem particularly incongruous to hear, as 
I leaned on a bar tended by a smirking 
Eurasian, the musical notes of a Chinese 
gong sound clearly through the lazy hum 
of native traffic. There was certainly 
nothing so startling in those mellow tones 
that the big Englishman next me should 
start and swear and spill his whisky-and- 
soda on my sleeve. 

He apologized and berated his clumsi- 
ness with honest profanity, but I saw he 
was shaken. He interested me as his type 
always does—a fine upstanding fellow he 
was, over six feet tall, broad-shouldered, 
narrow-hipped, heavy-limbed, the perfect 
fighting man, brown-faced, blue-eyed and 
tawny-haired. His breed is old as Europe, 
and the man himself brought to mind 
vague legendary characters — Hengist, 
Hereward, Cerdic—born rovers and 
fighters of the original Anglo-Saxon 
stock. 

I saw, furthermore, that he was in a 
mood to talk. I introduced myself, 
ordered drinks and waited. My specimen 
thanked me, muttered to himself, quaffed 
his liquor hastily and spoke abruptly: 

“You're wondering why a grown man 
should be so suddenly upset by such a 
small thing—well, I admit that damned 
gong gave me a start. It’s that fool Yotai 


Lao, bringing his nasty joss sticks and 
Buddhas into a decent town—for a half- 
penny I'd bribe some. Moslem fanatic to 
cut his yellow throat and sink his con- 
founded gong into the gulf. And I'll 
tell you why I hate the thing. 

‘“‘My name,” said my Saxon, “‘is Bill 
Kirby. It was in Jibuti on the Gulf of 
Aden that I met John Conrad. A slim, 
keen-eyed young New Englander he was 
—professor too, for all his youth. Victim 
of obsession also, like most of his kind. 
He was a student of bugs, and it was a 
particular bug that had brought him to 
the East Coast; or rather, the hope of the 
blooming beast, for he never found it. It 
was almost uncanny to see the chap work 
himself into a blaze of enthusiasm when 
speaking on his favorite subject. No 
doubt he could have taught me much I 
should know, but insects are not among 
my enthusiasms, and he talked, dreamed 
and thought of little else at first. . . . 


“Well, we paired off well from the 
start. He had money and ambitions and 
I had a bit of experience and a roving 
foot. We got together a small, modest 
but efficient safari and wandered down 
into the back country of Somaliland. 
Now you'll hear it spoken today that this 
country has been exhaustively explored 
and I can prove that statement to be a 
lie. We found things that no white man 
has ever dreamed of. 

“We had trekked for the best part of 
a month and had gotten into a part of 
the country I knew was unknown to the 
average explorer. The veldt and thorn 
forests gave way to what approached real 
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“Her dancing was a 
whirl of fire and pas- 


jungle and what natives we saw were a 
thick-lipped, low-browed, dog-toothed 
breed—not like the Somali at all. We 
wandered on though, and our porters 
and askari began muttering among them- 
selves. Some of the black fellows had 
been hobnobbing with them and telling 
them tales that frightened them from 
going on. Our men wouldn’t talk to me 
or Conrad about it, but we had a camp 
servant, a half-caste named Selim, and I 
told him to see what he could learn. That 
night he came to my tent. We had 
pitched camp in a sort of big glade and 
had built a thorn boma; for the lions 
were raising merry Cain in the bush. 


ae oe 


Master,’ said he in the mongrel 
English he was so proud of, ‘them black 





fella he is scaring the porters and askari 
with bad ju-ju talk. They be tell about 
a mighty ju-ju curse on the country in 
which we go to, and : 





‘He stopped short, turned ashy, and 
my head jerked up. Out of the dim, 
jungle-haunted mazes of the south 
whispered a haunting voice. Like the 
echo of an echo it was, yet strangely dis- 
tinct, deep, vibrant, melodious. I stepped 
from my tent and saw Conrad standing 
before a fire, taut and tense as a hunting 
hound. 


““Did you hear that?’ he asked. 
“What was it?’ 


ec 6 


A native drum,’ I answered—but we 
both knew I lied. The noise and chatter 
of our natives about their cooking-fires 
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had ceased as if they had all died sud- 
denly. 

“We heard nothing more of it that 
night, but the next morning we found 
ourselves deserted. The black boys had 
decamped with all the luggage they 
could lay hand to. We held a council of 
war, Conrad, Selim and I. The half- 
caste was scared pink, but the pride of his 
white blood kept him carrying on. 

“ ‘What now?’ I asked Conrad. 
‘We've our guns and enough supplies to 
give us a sporting chance of reaching the 
coast.’ 

‘Listen!’ he raised his hand. Out 
across the bush-country throbbed again 
that haunting whisper. “We'll go on. 
I'll never rest until I know what makes 
that sound. I never heard anything like 
it in the world before.’ 

““The jungle will pick our bally 
bones,’ I said. He shook his head. 

“ “Listen!” said he. 

“It was like a call. It got into your 
blood. It drew you as a fakir’s music 
draws a cobra. I knew it was madness. 
But I didn’t argue. We cached most of 
our duffle and started on. Each night we 
built a thorn boma and sat inside it while 
the big cats yowled and grunted outside. 
And ever clearer as we worked deeper 
and deeper in the jungle mazes, we heard 
that voice. It was deep, mellow, musical. 
It made you dream strange things; it was 
pregnant with vast age. The lost glories 
of antiquity whispered in its booming. 
It centered in its resonance all the yearn- 
ing and mystery of life; all the magic 
soul of the East. I awoke in the middle 
of night to listen to its whispering echoes, 
and slept to dream of sky-towering min- 
arets, of long ranks of bowing, brown- 
skinned worshippers, of purple-canopied 
peacock thrones and thundering golden 
chariots. 

“Conrad had found something at last 
that rivalled his infernal bugs in his 
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interest. He didn’t talk much; he hunted 
insects in an absent-minded way. All day 
he would seem to be in an attitude of 
listening, and when the deep golden 
notes would roll out across the jungle, 
he would tense like a hunting dog on 
the scent, while into his eyes would steal 
a look strange for a civilized professor. 
By Jove, it’s curious to see some ancient 
primal influence steal through the veneer 
of a cold-blooded scientist's soul and 
touch the red flow of life beneath! Ie 
was new and strange to Conrad; here 
was something he couldn’t explain away 
with his new-fangled, bloodless psychol- 


ogy. 


sé ELL, we wandered on in that 
mad search—for it’s the white 

man’s curse to go into Hell to satisfy his 
curiosity. Then in the gray light of an 
early dawn the camp was rushed. There 
was no fight. We were simply flooded 
and submerged by numbers. They must 
have stolen up and surrounded us on all 
sides; for the first thing I knew, the 
camp was full of fantastic figures and 
there were half a dozen spears at my 
throat. It rasped me terribly to give up 
without a shot fired, but there was no 
bettering it, and I cursed myself for not 
having kept a better lookout. We should 
have expected something of the kind, 
with that devilish chiming in the south. 
“There were at least a hundred of 
them, and I got a chill when I looked at 
them closely. They weren’t black boys 
and they weren’t Arabs. They were lean 
men of middle height, light yellowish 
brown, with dark eyes and big noses. 
They wore no beards and their heads 
were close-shaven. They were clad in a 
sort of tunic, belted at the waist with a 
wide leather girdle, and sandals. They 
also wore a queer kind of iron helmet, 
peaked at the top, open in fromt and 
coming down nearly to their shoulders 
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behind and at the sides. They carried 
big metal-braced shields, nearly square, 
and were armed with narrow-bladed 
spears, strangely made bows and arrows, 
and short straight swords such as I had 
never seen before—or since. 

“They bound Conrad and me hand 
and foot and they butchered Selim then 
and there—cut his throat like a pig while 
he kicked and howled. A sickening sight 
—Conrad nearly fainted and I dare say 
I looked a bit pale myself. Then they 
set out in the direction we had been 
heading, making us walk between them, 
with our hands tied behind our backs 
and their spears threatening us. They 
brought along our scanty dunnage, but 
from the way they carried the guns I 
didn’t believe they knew what those were 
for. Scarcely a word had been spoken 
between them and when I essayed vart- 
ous dialects I only got the prod of a 
spear-point. Their silence was a bit ghost- 
ly and altogether ghastly. I felt as if 
we'd been captured by a band of spooks. 

“I didn’t know what to make of them. 
They had the look of the Orient about 
them but not the Orient with which I 
was familiar, if you understand me. 
Africa is of the East but not one with it. 
They looked no more African than a 
Chinaman does. This is hard to explain. 
But I’ll say this: Tokyo is Eastern, and 
Benares is equally so, but Benares sym- 
bolizes a different, older phase of the 
Orient, while Pekin represents still an- 
other, and older one. These men were of 
an Orient I had never known; they were 
part of an East older than Persia—older 
than Assyria—older than Babylon! I felt 
it about them like an aura and I shud- 
dered from the gulfs of Time they sym- 
bolized. Yet it fascinated me, too. 
Beneath the Gothic arches of an age-old 


jungle, speared along by silent Orientals — 


whose type has been forgotten for God 
knows how many eons, a man can have 
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fantastic thoughts. I almost wondered if 
these fellows were real, or but the ghosts 
of warriors dead four thousand years! 

“The trees began to thin and the 
ground sloped upward. At last we came 
out upon a sort of cliff and saw a sight 
that made us gasp. We were looking 
into a big valley surrounded entirely by 
high, steep cliffs, through which various 
streams had cut narrow canyons to feed 
a good-sized lake in the center of the 
valley. In the center of that lake was an 
island and on that island was a temple 
and at the farther end of the lake was a 
city! No native village of mud and bam- 
boo, either. This seemed to be of stone, 
yellowish-brown in color. 

‘The city was walled and consisted of 
square-built, flat-topped houses, some ap- 
parently three or four stories high. All 
the shores of the lake were in cultivation 
and the fields were green and flourish- 
ing, fed by artificial ditches. They had 
a system of irrigation that amazed me. 
But the most astonishing thing was the 
temple on the island. 

“I gasped, gaped and blinked. It was 
the tower of Babel true to life! Not as 
tall or as big as I'd imagined it, but some 
ten tiers high and sullen and massive 
just like the pictures, with that same in- 
tangible impression of evil hovering 
over it. 

“Then as we stood there, from that 
vast pile of masonry there floated out 
across the lake that deep resonant boom- 
ing—close and clear now—and the very 
cliffs seemed to quiver with the vibra- 
tions of that music-laden air. I stole a 
glance at Conrad; he looked all at sea. 
He was of that class of scientists who 
have the universe classified and pigeon- 
holed and everything in its proper little 
nook. By Jove! It knocks them in a heap 
to be confronted with the paradoxical-un- 
explainable-shouldn’t-be more than it 
does common chaps like you and me, who 
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haven’t much preconceived ideas of 
things in general. 

“The soldiers took us down a stair- 
way cut into the solid rock of the cliffs 
and we went through irrigated fields 
where shaven-headed men and dark-eyed 
women paused in their work to stare 
curiously at us. They took us to a big, 
iron-braced gate where a small body of 
soldiers equipped like our captors chal- 
lenged them, and after a short parley we 
were escorted into the city. It was much 
like any other Eastern city—-men, women 
and children going to and fro, arguing, 
buying and selling. But all in all, it had 
that same effect of apartness — of vast 
antiquity. I couldn’t classify the architec- 
ture any more than I could understand 
the language. The only thing I could 
think of as I stared at those squat, square 
buildings was the huts certain low-caste, 
mongrel peoples still build in the valley 
of the Euphrates in Mesopotamia. Those 
huts might be a degraded evolution from 
the architecture in that strange African 


city. 


‘O UR captors took us straight to the 
largest building in the city, and 
while we marched along the streets, we 
discovered that the houses and walls were 
not of stone after all, but a sort of brick. 
We were taken into a huge-columned hall 
before which stood ranks of silent sol- 
diery, and taken before a dais up which 
led broad steps. Armed warriors stood 
behind and on either side of a throne, a 
scribe stood beside it, girls glad in ostrich- 
plumes lounged on the broad steps, and 
on the throne sat a grim-eyed devil who 
alone of all the men of that fantastic city 
wore his hair long. He was _black- 
bearded, wore a sort of crown and had 
the haughtiest, cruelest face I ever saw 
on any man. An Arab sheikh or Turk- 
ish shah was a lamb beside him. He re- 
minded me of some artist’s conception of 
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Belshazzar or the Pharaohs—a king who 
was more than a king in his own mind 


and the eyes of his people—a king who 


was at once king and high priest and god. 

“Our escort promptly prostrated them- 
selves before him and knocked their 
heads on the matting until he spoke a 
languid word to the scribe and this per- 
sonage signed for them to rise. They 
rose, and the leader began a long rigma- 
role to the king, while the scribe scratched 
away like mad on a clay tablet and Con- 
rad and I stood there like a pair of 
blooming gaping jackasses, wondering 
what it was all about. Then I heard a 
word repeated continually, and each time 
he spoke it, he indicated us. The word 
sounded like ‘Akkaddian,’ and suddenly 
my brain reeled with the possibilities it 
betokened. It couldn’t be — yet it had 
to be! 


“Not wanting to break in on the con- 
versation and maybe lose my bally head, 
I said nothing, and at last the king ges- 
tured and spoke, the soldiers bowed again 
and seizing us, hustled us roughly from 
the royal presence into a columned corri- 
dor, across a huge chamber and into a 
small cell where they thrust us and locked 
the door. There was only a heavy bench 
and one window, closely barred. 

‘“““My heavens, Bill,’ exclaimed Con- 
rad, ‘who could have imagined anything 
equal to this? It’s like a nightmare—or a 
tale from The Arabian Nights! Where 
are we? Who are these people?’ 

“ “You won't believe me,’ I said, ‘but 
—you've read of the ancient empire of 
Sumeria?’ 

‘Certainly; it flourished in Mesopota- 
mia some four thousand years ago. But 
what—by Jove!’ he broke off, staring at 
me wide-eyed as the connection struck 
him. 

‘“““T leave it to you what the descend- 
ants of an Asia-Minor kingdom are doing 
in East Africa,’ I said, feeling for my 
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pipe, ‘but ic must be—the Sumerians built 
their cities of sun-dried brick. I saw men 
making bricks and stacking them up to 
dry along the lake shore. The mud is re- 
markably like that you find in the Tigris 
and Euphrates valley. Likely that’s why 
these chaps settled here. The Sumerians 
wrote on clay tablets by scratching the 
surface with a sharp point just as the chap 
was doing in the throne room. 


“Then look at their arms, dress and 
physiognomy. I’ve seen their art carved 
on stone and pottery and wondered if 
those big noses were part of their faces 
or part of their helmets. And look at 
that temple in the lake! A small coun- 
terpart of the temple reared to the god El- 
lil in Nippur—which probably started the 
myth of the tower of Babel. 


“But the thing that clinches it is the - 


fact that they referred to us as Akkad- 
dians. Their empire was conquered and 
subjugated by Sargon of Akkad in 2750 
B.C. If these are descendants of a band 
who fled their conqueror, it’s natural 
that, pent in these hinterlands and sep- 
arated from the rest of the world, they'd 
come to call all outlanders Akkaddians, 
much as secluded Oriental nations call all 
Europeans Franks in memory of Martel’s 
warriors who scuttled them at Tours.’ 


“Why do you suppose they haven't 
been discovered before now?’ 


‘Well, if any white man’s been here 
before, they took good care he didn’t get 
out to tell his tale. I doubt if they wan- 
der much; probably think the outside 
world’s overrun with bloodthirsty Ak- 
kaddians.’ 

‘At this moment the door of our cell 
opened to admit a slim young girl, clad 
only in a girdle of silk and golden breast- 
plates. She brought us food and wine, 
and I noted how lingeringly she gazed at 
Conrad. And to my surprize she spoke 
to us in fair Somali. 
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“Where are we?’ I asked her. “What 
are they going to do with us? Who are 
you?’ 

““T am Naluna, the dancer of EI-lil,’ 
she answered—and she looked it—lithe 
as a she-panther she was. ‘I am sorry to 
sge you in this place; no Akkaddian goes 
forth from here alive.’ 

‘Nice friendly sort of chaps,’ I 
grunted, but glad to find some one I could 
talk to and understand. ‘And what's the 
name of this city?’ 

“This is Eridu,’ said she. ‘Our an- 
cestors came here many ages ago from an- 
cient Sumer, many moons to the East. 
They were driven by a great and cruel 
king, Sargon of the Akkaddians—desert 
people. But our ancestors would not be 
slaves like their kin, so they fled, thou- 
sands of them in one great band, and 
traversed many strange, savage countries 
before they came to this land.’ 

‘‘Beyond that her knowledge was very 
vague and mixed up with myths and im- 
probable legends. Conrad and I discussed 
it afterward, wondering if the old Sumer- 
tans came down the west coast of Arabia 
and crossed the Red Sea about where 
Mocha is now, or if they went over the 
Isthmus of Suez and came down on the 
African side. I’m inclined to the last 
opinion. Likely the Egyptians met them 
as they came out of Asia Minor and 
chased them south. Conrad thought they 
might have made most of the trip by wa- 
ter, because, as he said, the Persian Gulf 
ran up something like a hundred and 
thirty miles farther than it does now, and 
Old Eridu was a seaport town. But just 
at the moment something else was on my 
mind. 

“Where did you learn to speak So- 
mali?’ I asked Naluna. 

‘When I was little, she answered, 
‘T wandered out of the valley and into 
the jungle where a band of raiding black 
men caught me. They sold me to a tribe 
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who lived near the coast and I spent my 
childhood among them. But when I had 
grown into girlhoood I remembered Eridu 
and one day I stole a camel and rode 
across many leagues of veldt and jungle 
and so came again to the city of my birth. 
In all Eridu I alone can speak a tongue 


not mine own, except for the black 


slaves—and they speak not all, for we 
cut out their tongues when we capture 
them. The people of Eridu go not forth 
beyond the jungles and they traffic not 
with the black peoples who sometimes 
come against us, except as they take a few 
slaves.’ 

“I asked her why they killed our camp 
servant and she said that it was forbidden 
for blacks and whites to mate in Eridu 
and the offspring of such union was not 
allowed to live. They didn’t like the poor 
beggar’s color. 

“‘Naluna could tell us little of the his- 
tory of the city since its founding, out- 
side the events that had happened in her 
own memory—which dealt mainly with 
scattered raids by a cannibalistic tribe liv- 
ing in the jungles to the south, petty in- 
trigues of court and temple, crop failures 
and the like—the scope of a woman’s life 
in the East is much the same, whether in 
the palace of Akbar, Cyrus or Asshurbani- 
pal. But I iearned that the ruler’s name 
was Sostoras and that he was both high 
priest and king—just as the rulers were 
in old Sumer, four thousand years ago. 
E]-lil was their god, who abode in the 
temple in the lake, and the deep boom- 
ing we had heard was, Naluna said, the 
voice of the god. 


“* AT LAST she rose to go, casting a wist- 
ful look at Conrad, who sat like a 
man in a trance——for once his confound- 
ed bugs were clean out of his mind. 
“Well,” said I, ‘what d’you think of 
it, young fella-me-lad?’ 
“ ‘It’s incredible,’ said he, shaking his 
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head. ‘It’s absurd—an intelligent tribe 
living here four thousand years and never 
advancing beyond their ancestors.’ 

“You're stung with the bug of prog- 
ress,’ I told him cynically, cramming my 
pipe bowl full of weed. ‘You're think- 
ing of the mushroom growth of your own 
country. You can’t generalize on an 
Oriental from a Western viewpoint. What 
about China’s famous long sleep? As 
for these chaps, you forget they're no 
tribe but the tag-end of a civilization that 
lasted longer than any has lasted since. 
They passed the peak of their progress 
thousands of years ago. With no inter- 
course with the outside world and no new 
blood to stir them up, these people are 
slowly sinking in the scale. I'd wager 
their culture and art are far inferior to 
that of their ancestors.’ 

““Then why haven't they lapsed into 
complete barbarism?’ 

“““Maybe they have, to all practical 
purposes,’ I answered, beginning to draw 
on my old pipe. ‘They don’t strike me 
as being quite the proper thing for off- 
springs of an ancient and honorable civil- 
ization. But remember they grew slowly 
and their retrogression is bound to be 


equally slow. Sumerian culture was un- 


usually virile. Its influence is felt in Asia 
Minor today. The Sumerians had their 
civilization when our bloomin’ ancestors 
were scrapping with cave bears and saber- 
tooth tigers, so to speak. At least the 
Aryans hadn’t passed the first milestones 
on the road to progress, whoever their 
animal neighbors were. Old Eridu was a 
seaport of consequence as early as 6500 
B. C. From then to 2750 B. C. is a bit 
of time for any empire. What other em- 
pire stood as long as the Sumerian? The 
Akkaddian dynasty established by Sargon 
stood two hundred years before it was 
overthrown by another Semitic people, 
the Babylonians, who borrowed their cul- 
ture from Akkaddian Sumer just as Rome 
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later stole hers from Greece; the Elamit- 
ish Kassite dynasty supplanted the origi- 
nal Babylonian, the Assyrian and the Chal- 
dean followed—well, you know the rapid 
succession of dynasty on dynasty in Asia 
Minor, one Semitic people overthrowing 
another, until the real conquerors hove in 
view on the Eastern horizon—the Aryan 
Medes and Persians—who were destined 
to last scarcely longer than their victims. 
‘* “Compare each fleeting kingdom with 
the long dreamy reign of the ancient pre- 
Semitic Sumerians! We think the Min- 
oan Age of Crete is a long time back, but 
the Sumerian empire of Erech was al- 
ready beginning to decay before the rising 
power of Sumerian Nippur, before the 
ancestors of the Cretans had emerged 
from the Neolithic Age. The Sumerians 
had something the succeeding Hamites, 
Semites and Aryans lacked. They were 
stable. They grew slowly and if left 
alone would have decayed as slowly as 
these fellows are decaying. Still and all, 
I note these chaps have made one ad- 
vancement—notice their weapons? 


‘Old Sumer was in the Bronze Age. 
The Assyrians were the first to use iron 
for anything besides ornaments. But these 
lads have learned to work iron—probably 
a matter of necessity. No copper here- 
abouts but plenty of iron ore, I daresay.’ 

“But the mystery of Sumer still re- 
mains,’ Conrad broke in. ‘Who are 
they? Whence did they come? Some 
authorities maintain they were of Dravid- 
ian origin, akin to the Basques 

“ ‘Tt won't stick, me lad,’ said I. ‘Even 
allowing for possible admixture of Aryan 
or Turanian blood in the Dravidian de- 
scendants, you can see at a glance these 
people are not of the same race.’ 

“But their language ’ Conrad be- 
gan arguing, which is a fair way to pass 
the time while you’re waiting to be put in 
the cooking-pot, but doesn’t prove much 
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except to strengthen your own original 
ideas. 


" ALUNA came again about sunset 

with food, and this time she sat 
down by Conrad and watched him eat. 
Seeing her sitting thus, elbows on knees 
and chin on hands, devouring him with 
her large, lustrous dark eyes, I said to the 
professor in English, so she wouldn’t un- 
derstand: ‘The girl’s badly smitten with 
you; play up to her. She’s our only 
chance.’ 


“He blushed like a blooming school 
girl. ‘I’ve a fiancée back in the States.’ 


‘“ ‘Blow your fiancée,’ I said. ‘Is it she 
that’s going to keep the bally heads on 
our blightin’ shoulders? I tell you this 
girl’s silly over you. Ask her what they’ re 
going to do with us.’ 


“He did so and Naluna said: ‘Your fate 
lies in the lap of EI-lil.’ 


“*And the brain of Sostoras,’ I mut- 
tered. ‘Naluna, what was done with the 
guns that were taken from us?’ 


“She replied that they were hung in 
the temple of El-lil as trophies of victory. 
None of the Sumerians was aware of their 
purpose. I asked her if the natives they 
sometimes fought had never used guns 
and she said no. I could easily believe 
that, seeing that there- are many wild 
tribes in those hinterlands who've scarce- 
ly seen a single white man. But it seemed 
incredible that some of the Arabs who've 
raided back and forth across Somaliland 
for a thousand years hadn’t stumbled onto 
Eridu and shot it up. But it turned out 
to be true—just one of those peculiar 
quirks and back-eddies in events like the 
wolves and wildcats you still find in New 
York state, or those queer pre-Aryan peo- 
ples you come onto in small communities 
in the hills of Connaught and Galway. 
I’m certain that big slave raids had passed 
within a few miles of Eridu, yet the Arabs 
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had never found it and impressed on 
them the meaning of firearms. 

‘So I told Conrad: ‘Play up to her, you 
chump! If you can persuade her to slip 
us a gun, we've a sporting chance.’ 

‘So Conrad took heart and began talk- 
ing to Naluna in a nervous sort of man- 
ner. Just how he’d have come out, I 
can’t say, for he was little of the Don 
Juan, but Naluna snuggled up to him, 
much to his embarrassment, listening to 
his stumbling Somali with her soul in her 
eyes. Love blossoms suddenly and unex- 
pectedly in the East. 

“However, a peremptory voice outside 
our cell made Naluna jump half out of 
her skin and sent her scurrying, but as she 
went she pressed Conrad’s hand and 
whispered something in his ear that we 
couldn’t understand, but it sounded high- 
ly passionate. 

‘Shortly after she had left, the cell op- 
ened agzin and there stood a file of silent 
dark-skinned warriors. A sort of chief, 
whom the rest addressed as Gorat, mo- 
tioned us to come out. Then down a 
long, dim, colonnaded corridor we went, 
in perfect silence except for the soft 
scruff of their sandals and the tramp of 
our boots on the tiling. An occasional 
torch flaring on the walls or in a niche of 
the columns lighted the way vaguely. At 
last we came out into the empty streets 
of the silent city. No sentry paced the 
streets or the walls, no lights showed 
from inside the flat-topped houses. It 
was like walking a street in a ghost city. 
Whether every night in Eridu was like 
that or whether the people kept indoors 
because it was a special and awesome oc- 
casion, I haven’t an idea. 

“We went on down the streets toward 
the lake side of the town. There we 
passed through a small gate in the wall— 
over which, I noted with a slight shudder, 
a grinning skull was carved—and found 
ourselves outside the city. A broad flight 
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of steps led down to the water's edge and 
the spears at our backs guided us down 
them. There a boat waited, a strange 
high-prowed affair whose prototype must 
have plied the Persian Gulf in the days 
or Old Eridu. 

“Four black men rested on their oars, 
and when they opened their mouths I 
saw their tongues had been cut out. We 
were taken into the boat, our guards got 
in and we started a strange journey. Out 
on the silent lake we moved like a dream, 
whose silence was broken only by. the low 
rippling of the long, slim, golden-worked 
oars through the water. The stars flecked 
the deep blue gulf of the lake with silver 
points. I looked back and saw the silent 
city of Eridu sleeping beneath the stars. 
I looked ahead and saw the great dark 
bulk of the temple loom against the 
stars. The naked black mutes pulled the 
shining oars and the silent warriors sat 
before and behind us with their spears, 
helms and shields. It was like the dream 
of some fabulous city of Haroun-al-Ras- 
chid’s time, or of Sulieman-ben-Daoud’s, 
and I thought how blooming incongruous 
Conrad and I looked in that setting, with 
our boots and dingy, tattered khakis. 


“W: LANDED on the island and I 
saw it was girdled with masonry 
—built up from the water's edge in broad 
flights of steps which circled the entire 
island. The whole seemed older, even, 
than the city—the Sumerians must have 
built ic when they first found the valley, 
before they began on the city itself. 

‘We went up the steps, that were worn 
deep by countless feet, to a huge set of 
iron doors in the temple, and here Gorat 
laid down his spear and shield, dropped 
on his belly and knocked his helmed head 
on the great sill. Some one must have 
been watching from a loophole, for from 
the top of the tower sounded one deep 
golden note and the doors swung silently 
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open to disclose a dim, torch-lighted en- 
trance. Gorat rose and led the way, we 
following with those confounded spears 
pricking our backs. 

“We mounted a flight of stairs and 
came onto a series of galleries built on the 
inside of each tier and winding around 
and up. Looking up, it seemed much 
higher and bigger than it had seemed 
from without, and the vague, half-lighted 
gloom, the silence and the mystery gave 
me the shudders. Conrad’s face gleamed 
white in the semi-darkness. The shadows 
of past ages crowded in upon us, chaotic 
and horrific, and I felt as though the 
ghosts of all the priests and victims who 
had walked those galleries for four thou- 
sand years were keeping pace with us. 
The vast wings of dark, forgotten gods 
hovered over that hideous pile of an- 
tiquity. 

“We came out on the highest tier. 
There were three circles of tall columns, 
one inside the other—and I want to say 
that for columns built of sun-dried brick, 
these were curiously symmetrical. But 
there was none of the grace and open 
beauty of, say, Greek architecture. This 
was grim, sullen, monstrous—something 
like the Egyptian, not quite so massive 
but even more formidable in starkness— 
an architecture symbolizing an age when 
men were still in the dawn-shadows of 
Creation and dreamed of monstrous gods. 

“Over the inner circle of columns was 
a curving roof—almost a dome. How 
they built it, or how they came to antici- 
pate the Roman builders by so many ages, 
I can’t say, for it was a startling departure 
from the rest of their architectural style, 
but there it was. And from this dome- 
like roof hung a great round shining 
thing that caught the starlight in a silver 
net. I knew then what we had been fol- 
lowing for so many mad miles! It was 
a great gong—the voice of El-lil. It 
looked like jade but I’m not sure to this 
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day. But whatever it was, it was the 
symbol on which the faith and cult of the 
Sumerians hung—the symbol of the god- 
head itself. And I know Naluna was 
right when she told us that her ancestors 
brought it with them on that long, gruel- 
ling trek, ages ago, when they fled before 
Sargon’s wild riders. And how many 
eons before that dim time must it have 
hung in El-lil’s temple in Nippur, Erech 
or Old Eridu, booming out its mellow 
threat or promise over the dreamy valley 
of the Euphrates, or across the green foam 
of the Persian Gulf! 

“They stood us just within the first 
ring of columns, and out of the shadows 
somewhere, looking like a shadow from 
the past himself, came old Sostoras, the 
priest-king of Eridu. He was clad in a 
Jong robe of green, covered with scales 
like a snake’s hide, and it rippled and 
shimmered with every step he took. On 
his head he wore a head-piece of waving 
plumes and in his hand he held a long- 
shafted golden mallet. 

‘‘He tapped the gong lightly and gol- 
den waves of sound flowed over us like 
a wave, suffocating us in its exotic sweet- 
ness. And then Naluna came. I never 
knew if she came from behind the col- 
umns or up through some trap floor. One 
instant the space before the gong was 
bare, the next she was dancing like a 
moonbeam on a pool. She was clad in 
some light, shimmery stuff that barely 
veiled her sinuous body and lithe limbs. 
And she danced before Sostoras and the 
Voice of El-lil as women of her breed 
had danced in old Sumer four thousand 
years ago. 

“I can’t begin to describe that dance. 
It made me freeze and tremble and burn 
inside. JI heard Conrad’s breath come in 
gasps and he shivered like a reed in the 
wind. From somewhere sounded music, 
that was old when Babylon was young, 
music as elemental as the fire in a tigress’s 
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eyes, and as soulless as an African mid- 
night. And Naluna danced. Her danc- 
ing was a whirl of fire and wind and pas- 
sion and all elemental forces. From all 
basic, primal fundamentals she drew un- 
derlying principles and combined them in 
one spin-wheel of motion. She narrowed 
the universe to a dagger-point of mean- 
ing and her flying feet and shimmering 
body wove out the mazes of that one cen- 
tral Thought. Her dancing stunned, ex- 
alted, maddened and hypnotized. 

“As she whirled and spun, she was the 
elemental Essence, one and a part of all 
powerful impulses and moving or sleep- 
ing powers—the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the blind groping of hidden roots to 
light, the fire from the furnace, the sparks 
from the anvil, the breath of the fawn, 
the talons of the eagle. Naluna danced, 
and her dancing was Time and Eternity, 
the urge of Creation and the urge of 
Death; birth and dissolution in one, age 
and infancy combined. 

‘“‘My dazed mind refused to retain 
more impressions; the girl merged into a 
whirling flicker of white fire before my 
dizzy eyes; then Sostoras struck one light 
note on the Voice and she fell at his feet, 
a quivering white shadow. The moon 
was just beginning to glow over the cliffs 
to the East. 

“The warriors seized Conrad and me, 
and bound me to one of the outer col- 
umns. Him they dragged to the inner 
circle and bound to a column directly 
in front of the great gong. And I saw 
Naluna, white in the growing glow, gaze 
drawnly at him, then shoot a glance full 
of meaning at me, as she faded from 
sight among the dark sullen columns. 

“Old Sostoras made a motion and from 
the shadows came a wizened black slave 
who looked incredibly old. He had the 
withered features and vacant stare of a 
deaf-mute, and the priest-king handed 
the golden mallet to him. Then Sostoras 
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fell back and stood beside me, while 
Gorat bowed and stepped back a pace and 
the warriors likewise bowed and backed 
still farther away. In fact they seemed 
most blooming anxious to get as far away 
from that sinister ring of columns as they 
could. 

“There was a tense moment of waiting. 
I looked out across the lake at the high, 
sullen cliffs that girt the valley, at the 
silent city lying beneath the rising moon. 
It was like a dead city. The whole scene 
was most unreal, as if Conrad and I had 
been transported to another planet or 
back into a dead and forgotten age. Then 
the black mute struck the gong. 

“At first it was a low, mellow whisper 
that flowed out from under the black 
man’s steady mallet. But it swiftly grew 
in intensity. The sustained, increasing 
sound became nerve-racking—it grew un- 
bearable. It was more than mere sound. 
The mute evoked a quality of vibration 
that entered into every nerve and racked 
it apart. It grew louder and louder un- 
til I felt that the most desirable thing in 
the world was complete deafness, to be 
like that blank-eyed mute who neither 
heard nor felt the perdition of sound he 
was creating. And yet I saw sweat bead- 
ing his ape-like brow. Surely some thun- 
der of that brain-shattering cataclysm 
re-echoed in his own soul. EI-lil spoke 
to us and death was in his voice. Surely, 
if one of the terrible, black gods of past 
ages could speak, he would speak in just 
such tongue! There was neither mercy, 
pity nor weakness in its roar. It was the 
assurance of a cannibal god to whom 
mankind was but a plaything and a pup- 
pet to dance on his string. 

“Sound can grow too deep, too shrill 
or too loud for the human ear to record. 
Not so with the Voice of El-lil, which 
had its creation in some inhuman age 
when dark wizards knew how to rack 


brain, body and soul apart. Its depth 
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was unbearable, its volume was unbeat- 
able, yet ear and soul were keenly alive 
to its resonance and did not grow merci- 
fully numb and dulled. And its terrible 
sweetness was beyond human _ endur- 
ance; it suffocated us in a smothering 
wave of sound that yet was barbed with 
golden fangs. I gasped and struggled 
in physical agony. Behind me I was 
aware that even old Sostoras had his 
hands over his ears, and Gorat groveled 
on the floor, grinding his face into the 
bricks. 

“And if it so affected me, who was 
just within the magic circle of columns, 
and those Sumerians who were outside 
the circle, what was it doing to Conrad, 
who was inside the inner ring and be- 
neath that domed roof that intensified 
every note? 

“Till the day he dies Conrad will nev- 
er be closer to madness and death than 
he was then. He writhed in his bonds 
like a snake with a broken back; his face 
was horribly contorted, his eyes distended, 
and foam flecked his livid lips. But in 
that hell of golden, agonizing sound I 
could hear nothing—I could only see his 
gaping mouth and his frothy, flaccid lips, 
loose and writhing like an imbecile’s. But 
I sensed he was howling like a dying dog. 

“Oh, the sacrificial dagger of the Sem- 
ites was merciful. Even Moloch’s lurid 
furnace was easier than the death prom- 
ised by this rending and ripping vibration 
that armed sound-waves with venomed 
talons. I felt my own brain was brittle as 
frozen glass. I knew that a few seconds 
more of that torture and Conrad’s brain 
would shatter like a crystal goblet and 
he would die in the black raving of utter 
madness. And then something snapped 
me back from the mazes I’d gotten into. 
It was the fierce grasp of a small hand 
on mine, behind the column to which I 
was bound. I felt a tug at my cords as 
if a knife edge was being passed along 
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them, and my hands were free. I felt 
something pressed into my hand and a 
fierce exultation surged through me. I’d 
recognize the familiar checkered grip of 
my Webley .44 in a thousand! 

“I acted in a flash that took the whole 
gang off guard. I lunged away from the 
column and dropped the black mute with 
a bullet through his brain, wheeled and 
shot old Sostoras through the belly. He 
went down, spewing blood, and I crashed 
a volley square into the stunned ranks 
of the soldiers. At that range I couldn’t 
miss. Three of them dropped and the 
rest woke up and scattered like a flock of 
birds. In a second the place was empty 
except for Conrad, Naluna and me, and 
the men on the floor. It was like a 
dream, the echoes from the shots still 
crashing, and the acrid scent of powder 
and blood knifing the air. 


ad ibe girl cut Conrad loose and he 
fell on the floor and yammered like 
a dying imbecile. I shook him but he 
had a wild glare in his eyes and was 
frothing like a mad dog, so I dragged 
him up, shoved an arm under him and 
started for the stair. We weren't out of 
the mess yet, by a long shot. Down those 
wide, winding, dark galleries we went, 
expecting any minute to be ambushed, 
but the chaps must have still been in a 
bad funk, because we got out of that hell- 
ish temple without any interference. Out- 
side the iron portals Conrad collapsed 
and I tried to talk to him, but he could 
neither hear nor speak. I turned to 
Naluna. 

“ “Can you do anything for him?’ 

“Her eyes flashed in the moonlight. ‘I 
have not defied my people and my god 
and betrayed my cult and my race for 
naught! I stole the weapon of smoke 
and flame, and freed you, did I not? I 
love him and I will not lose him now!’ 

“She darted into the temple and was 
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out almost instantly with a jug of wine. 
She claimed it had magical powers. I 
don’t believe it. I think Conrad simply 
was suffering from a sort of shell-shock 
from close proximity to that fearful noise 
and that lake water would have done as 
well as the wine. But Naluna poured 
some wine between his lips and emptied 
some over his head, and soon he groaned 
and cursed. 

“ ‘See!’ she cried triumphantly, ‘the 
magic wine has lifted the spell El-lil put 
on him!’ And she flung her arms 
around his neck and kissed him vigor- 
ously. 

_“ “My God, Bill,’ he groaned, sitting 
up and holding his head, ‘what kind of a 
nightmare is this?’ 

“ ‘Can you walk, old chap?’ I asked. ‘I 
think we've stirred up a bloomin’ hor- 
net’s nest and we'd best leg it out of 
here.’ 

“Tl try.’ He staggered up, Naluna 
helping him. I heard a sinister rustle 
and whispering in the black mouth of 
the temple and I judged the warriors and 
priests inside were working up their nerve 
to rush us. We made it down the steps 
in a great hurry to where lay the boat 
that had brought us to the island. Not 
even the black rowers were there. An 
ax and shield lay in it and I seized the 
ax and knocked holes in the bottoms of 
the other boats which were tied near it. 

‘Meanwhile the big gong had begun 
to boom out again and Conrad groaned 
and writhed as every intonation rasped 
his raw nerves. It was a warning note 
this time and I saw lights flare up in the 
city and heard a sudden hum of shouts 
float out across the lake. Something 
hissed softly by my head and slashed into 
the water. A quick look showed me 
Gorat standing in the door of the temple 
bending his heavy bow. I leaped in, 
Naluna helped Conrad in, and we shoved 
off in a hurry to the accompaniment of 
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several more shafts from the charming 
Gorat, one of which took a lock of hair 
from Naluna’s pretty head. 

“I laid to the oars while Naluna 
steered and Conrad lay on the bottom of 
the boat and was violently sick. We saw 
a fleet of boats put out from the city, and 
as they saw us by the gleam of the moon, 
a yell of concentrated rage went up that 
froze the blood in my veins. We were 
heading for the opposite end of the lake 
and had a long start on them, but in this 
way we were forced to round the island 
and we'd scarcely left it astern when out 
of some nook leaped a long boat with six 
warriors—I saw Gorat in the bows with 
that confounded bow of his. 

“I had no spare cartridges so I laid to 
it with all my might, and Conrad, some- 
what green in the face, took the shield 
and rigged it up in the stern, which was 
the saving of us, because Gorat hung 
within bowshot of us all the way across 
the lake and he filled that shield so full 
of arrows it resembled a blooming porcu- 
pine. You'd have thought they’d had 
plenty after the slaughter I made among 
them on the roof, but they were after us 
like hounds after a hare. 

“We'd a fair start on them but Gorat’s 
five rowers shot his boat through the 
water like a race-horse, and when we 
grounded on the shore, they weren’t half 
a dozen jumps behind us. As we scram- 
bled out I saw it was either make a fight 
of it there and be cut down from the 
front, or else be shot like rabbits as we 
ran. I called to Naluua to run but she 
laughed and drew a dagger—she was a 
man’s woman, that girl! 


“ Pipa and his merry men came surg- 

ing up to the landing with a 
clamor of yells and a swirl of oars—they 
swarmed over the side like a gang of 
bloody pirates and the battle was on! 
Luck was with Gorat at the first pass, for 
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I missed him and killed the man behind 
him. The hammer snapped on an empty 
shell and I dropped the Webley and 
snatched up the ax just as they closed 
with us. By Jove! It stirs my blood now 
to think of the touch-and-go fury of that 
fight! Knee-deep in water we met them, 
hand to hand, chest to chest! 

“Conrad brained one with a stone he 
picked from the water, and out of the tail 
of my eye, as I swung for Gorat’s head, I 
saw Naluna spring like a she-panther on 
another, and they went down together in 
a switl of limbs and a flash of steel. 
Gorat’s sword was thrusting for my life, 
but I knocked it aside with the ax and he 
lost his footing and went down—for the 
lake bottom was solid stone there, and 
treacherous as sin. 

“One of the warriors lunged in with a 
spear, but he tripped over the fellow 
Conrad had killed, his helmet fell off and 
I crushed his skull before he could re- 
cover his balance. Gorat was up and com- 
ing for me, and the other was swinging 
his sword in both hands for a death blow, 
but he never struck, for Conrad caught up 
the spear that had been dropped, and 
spitted him from behind, neat as a whis- 
tle. 

“Gorat’s point raked my ribs as he 
thrust for my heart and I twisted to one 
side, and his up-flung arm broke like a 
rotten stick beneath my stroke but saved 
his life. He was game—they were all 
game or they’d never have rushed my 
gun. He sprang in like a blood-mad 
tiger, hacking for my head. I ducked 
and avoided the full force of the blow 
but couldn’t get away from it altogether 
and it laid my scalp open in a three-inch 
gash, clear to the bone—here’s the scar 
to prove it. Blood blinded me and I 
struck back like a wounded lion, blind 
and terrible, and by sheer chance I landed 
squarely. I felt the ax crunch through 
metal and bone, the haft splintered in my 
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hand, and there was Gorat dead at my 
feet in a horrid welter of blood and 
brains. 


“T shook the blood out of my eyes and 
looked about for my companions. Conrad 
was helping Naluna up and it seemed to 
me she swayed a little. There was blood 
on her bosom but it might have come 
from the red dagger she gripped in a 
hand stained to the wrist. God! it was a 
bit sickening, to think of it now. The 
water we stood in was choked with 
corpses and ghastly red. Naluna pointed 
out across the lake and we saw Eridu’s 
boats sweeping down on us— a good way 
off as yet, but coming swiftly. She led 
us at a run away from the lake’s edge. 
My wound was bleeding as only a scalp 
wound can bleed, but I wasn’t weakened 
as yet. I shook the blood out of my eyes, 
saw Naluna stagger as she ran and tried 
to put my arm about her to steady her, 
but she shook me off. 

“She was making for the cliffs and we 
reached them out of breath. Naluna 
leaned against Conrad and pointed up- 
ward with a shaky hand, breathing in 
gteat, sobbing gasps. I caught her mean- 
ing. A rope ladder led upward. I made 
her go first with Conrad following. I 
came after him, drawing the ladder up 
behind me. We'd gotten some half-way 
up when the boats landed and the war- 
riors raced up the shore, loosing their 
arrows as they ran. But we were in the 
shadow of the cliffs, which made aim un- 
certain, and most of the shafts fell short 
or broke on the face of the cliff. One 
stuck in my left arm, but I shook it out 
and didn’t stop to congratulate the marks- 
man on his eye. 

“Once over the cliff’s edge, I jerked the 
ladder up and tore it loose, and then 
turned to see Naluna sway and collapse 
in Conrad’s arms. We laid her gently on 
the grass, but a man with half an eye 
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could tell she was going fast. I wiped 
the blood from her bosom and stared 
aghast. Only a woman with a great love 
could have made that run and that climb 
with such a wound as that girl had under 
her heart. 

“Conrad cradled her head in his lap 
and tried to falter a few words, but she 
weakly put her arms around his neck and 
drew his face down to hers. 

"Weep not for me, my lover,’ she 
said, as her voice weakened to a whisper. 
‘Thou hast been mine aforetime, as thou 
shalt be again. In the mud huts of the 
Old River, before Sumer was, when we 
tended the flocks, we were as one. In 
the palaces of Old Eridu, before the bar- 
barians came out of the East, we loved 
each other. Aye, on this very lake have 
we floated in past ages, living and loving, 
thou and I. So weep not, my lover, for 
what is one little life when we have 
known so many and shall know so many 
more? And in each of them, thou art 
mine and I am thine. 

“But thou must not linger. Hark! 
they clamor for thy blood below. But 
since the ladder is destroyed there is but 
one other way by which they may come 
upon the cliffs—the place by which they 
brought thee into the valley. Haste! 
They will return across the lake, scale the 
cliffs there and pursue thee, but thou 
may’st escape them if thou be’st swift. 
And when thou hearest the Voice of EI- 
lil, remember, living or dead, Naluna 
loves thee with a love greater than any 

d. 
o ‘But one boon I beg of thee,’ she 
whispered, her heavy lids drooping like 
a sleepy child’s. ‘Press, I beg thee, thy 
lips on mine, my master, before the 
shadows utterly enfold me; then leave me 
here and go, and weep not, oh my lover, 
for what is—one—little—life—to—us— 
who—have—loved—in—so—many 

“Conrad wept like a blithering baby, 
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and so did I, by Judas, and I'll stamp 
the lousy brains out of the jackass who 
twits me for it! We left her with her 
arms folded on her bosom and a smile on 
her lovely face, and if there’s a heaven 
for Christian folk, she’s there with the 
best of them, on my oath. 

“Well, we reeled away in the moon- 
light and my wounds were still bleeding 
and I was about done in. All that kept 
me going was a sort of wild beast in- 
stinct to live, I fancy, for if I was ever 
near to lying down and dying, it was 
then. We'd gone perhaps a mile when 
the Sumerians played their last ace. I 
think they’d realized we'd slipped out of 
their grasp and had too much start to be 
caught. 

“At any rate, all at once that damnable 
gong began booming. I felt like howl- 
ing like a dog with rabies. ‘This time it 
was a different sound. I never saw or 
heard of a gong before or since whose 
notes could convey so many different 
meanings. This was an insidious call— 
a luring urge, yet a peremptory command 
for us to return. It threatened and prom- 
ised; if its attraction had been great be- 
fore we stood on the tower of EI-lil and 
felt its full power, now it was almost 
irresistible. It was hypnotic. I know 
now how a bird feels when charmed by 
a snake and how the snake himself feels 
when the fakirs play on their pipes. I 
can’t begin to make you understand the 
overpowering magnetism of that call. It 
made you want to writhe and tear at the 
air and run back, blind and screaming, as 
a hare runs into a python’s jaws. I had 
to fight it as a man fights for his soul. 

“As for Conrad, it had him in its grip. 
He halted and rocked like a drunken man. 

“It’s no use,’ he mumbled thickly. ‘It 
drags at my heart-strings; it’s fettered my 
brain and my soul; it embraces all the evil 
lure of all the universes. I must go 
back.’ 
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“And he started staggering back the 
way we had come—toward that golden 
lie floating to us over the jungle. But I 
thought of the girl Naluna that had given 
up her life to save us from that abomina- 
tion, and a strange fury gripped me. 

“See here!’ I shouted. ‘This won't 
do, you bloody fool! You're off your bally 
bean! I won't have it, d’you hear?’ 

‘But he paid no heed, shoving by me 
with eyes like a man in a trance, so I let 
him have it—an honest right hook to the 
jaw that stretched him out dead to the 
world. I slung him over my shoulder 
and reeled on my way, and it was nearly 
an hour before he came to, quite sane and 
grateful to me. 

“Well, we saw no more of the people 
of Eridu. Whether they trailed us ar all 
or not, I haven’t an idea. We could have 
fled no faster than we did, for we were 
fleeing the haunting, horrible mellow 
whisper that dogged us from the south. 
We finally made it back to the spot where 
we'd cached our dunnage, and then, 
armed and scantily equipped, we started 
the long trek for the coast. Maybe you 
read or heard something about two ema- 
ciated wanderers being picked up by an 
elephant-hunting expedition in the Soma- 
liland back country, dazed and incoherent 
from suffering. Well, we were about 
done for, Pil admit, but we were perfect- 
ly sane. The incoherent part was when 
we tried to tell our tale and the blasted 
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idiots wouldn’t believe it. They patted 
our backs and talked in a soothing tone 
and poured whisky-and-sodas down us. 
We soon shut up, seeing we'd only be 
branded as liars or lunatics. They got us 
back to Jibuti, and both of us had had 
enough of Africa for a spell. I took ship 
for India and Conrad went the other way 
—couldn’t get back to New England 
quick enough, where I hope he married 
that little American girl and is living 
happily. A wonderful chap, for all his 
damnable bugs. 

“As for me, I can’t hear any sort of a 
gong today without starting. On that 
long, gruelling trek I never breathed 
easily until we were beyond the sound of 
that ghastly Voice. You can’t tell what 
a thing like that may do to your mind. It 
plays the very deuce with all rational 
ideas. 

“I still hear that hellish gong in my 
dreams, sometimes, and see that silent, 
hideously ancient city in that nightmare 
valley. Sometimes I wonder if it’s still 
calling to me across the years. But that’s 
nonsense. Anyway, there's the yarn as it 
stands and if you don’t believe me, I 
won't blame you at all.’ 

But I prefer to believe Bill Kirby, for 
I know his breed from Hengist down, 
and know him to be like all the rest— 
truthful, aggressive, profane, restless, 
sentimental and straightforward, a true 
brother of the roving, fighting, adventur- 
ing Sons of Aryan. 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 

Not one returns to tell us of the road, 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


—Rubdaiyat of Omar Khayyam. . 
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This Original Collection from ODYSSEY PUBLICATIONS is a 
representative sampling of the special magic that made 
ORIENTAL STORIES such an outstanding PULP magazine. ORIENTAL 
STORIES was the second attempt at a companion title for WEIRD 
TALES. ( WEIRD TALES' first companion title was DETECTIVE TALES 
begun with WT back in 1923.) WEIRD TALES maintained a precarious 
existance through most of the 1920's. A modicum of stability was 
achieved during the late 20's and early 1930's, however. Enough 
to warrent the chance taking of initiating a new title. ORIENTAL 


STORIES commenced with an October/November 1930 issue. 


Q RIENTAL STORIES was as special in its way, as was WEIRD 
TALES. For in 1930, a less widely informed time, the 

'East' was still the haven of daydream exoticism, in the minds 
of most Westerners. This then was the realm of ORIENTAL STORIES. 
The weavings of romanticised vision of past and present Eastern 
locales. Not too surprisingly, most of the stalwart writers of 
WEIRD TALES found a readymade home in ORIENTAL STORIES. Otis A. 
Kline, Robert E. Howard, E. Hoffman Price (all of whom are repre- 


sented in this Collection) wrote some of their best PULP fiction 
for ORIENTAL STORIES. 


(RIENTAL STORIES was published for nine issues. Its title 

was then changed to MAGIC CARPET for its remaining five 

issues. Additionally, ORIENTAL STORIES had the distinction of 

publishing the first PULP cover work of the delightful Margaret 
Brundage. That same work graces the cover of this Collection. 





The ODYSSEY Publishers 
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MORE FROM ODYSSEY PUBLICATIONS 


n this Original Collection from ORIENTAL 

STORIES, please pay particular attention to 
"The White Queen" by Francis Hard. Francis Hard 
was the penname of Farnsworth Wright ,ORIENTAL STOR- 
IES Editor and THE Editor of WEIRD TALES. 


his rendition of ORIENTAL STORIES was pro- 

mised by us, better than a year ago last Oc- 
tober. We could have actually delivered at that 
time. But, we felt the book would have been a dis- 
appointment due to an inferior cover. Of the four 
PULP reprints originally announced(SPICY ADVENTURE, 
O'LEARY'S WAR BIRDS, GOLDEN FLEECE, ORIENTAL STOR- 
IES) the ORIENTAL STORIES cover turned out as the 
poorest of the lot. We held back publication until 
we could reprint this cover. 


he problem we had, arose from trying to re- 

alize good color separations directly from a 
PULP's cover, the original art being quite unavail- 
able. In recognizing our problem we discovered the 
component elements necessary for solving it, within 
the limits of the problem itself! We have evolved 
a process (as far as we can determine, said process 
is unique to ODYSSEY PUBLICATIONS) that allows us 
to work with an approximated refurbishment of the 
Original Art to achieve our color separations! The 
resultant separations are then printed by one of 
the best color printshops in New England. It's been 
a long and adventuresome way to go but, ultimately, 
worth it!!! 


ith the publication of ORIENTAL STORIES in 

this month (Nov./1975), ODYSSEY PUBLICATIONS 
is pleased to announce a new bi-monthly schedule of 
PULP reprints. Our next book (as shown in our Back 
Cover Billboard) is a 'full count' reprint of the 
first issue of KA-ZAR The Great. It is due i/Jan./ 
1976. Watch for it or order it directly from us!!! 
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